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HAVE entered on a performance which 1: 

without example, whoſe accompliſhment will 
have no imitator. I mean to preſent my fellow- 
mortals with a man in all the integrity of nature 
and this man, ſhall be myſelf 


I know my heart, and have ſtudied mankind : 
I am not made like any one I have been acquaint- 
ed with, perhaps like no one in exiſtence ; if not 
better, I at leaſt claim originality, and whether 
Nature did wiſely in breaking the mould with 
which ſhe formed me, can only be determined 
after having read this work. 
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Whenever the laſt trumpet ſhall ſound, I will 
preſent myſelf before the ſovereign Judge with 


this book in my hand, and loudly proclaim, 


thus have I acted; theſe were my thoughts; 
ſuch was I. With equal freedom and veracity 
have I related what was laudable or wicked, I 
have concealed no crimes, added no virtues ; and 
if I have ſometimes introduced ſuperfluous orna- 
ment, it was merely to occupy a void occaſioned 
by defect of memory: I may have ſuppoſed that 
certain which I only knew to be probable, but 
have never aſſerted, as truth, a conſcious falſhood. 
Such ats I was I have declared myſelf ; ſometimes 
vile and deſpicable, at others, virtuous, generous, 
and ſublime ; even as thou haſt read my inmoſt 
ſou! : Power eternal! aſſemble round thy throne 
the innumerable throng of mv fellow-mortals, let 
them liften to my Confeſſions, let them bluſh at 
my depravity, let them tremble at my ſufferings ; 
let each in his turn expoſe with equal fincerity 
the failings, the wanderings of his heart, and, if 
he dare, aver, I was better than that man. 


I was born at Geneva, in 1712, fs of Iſaac 
Rouſſeau and Suſannah Bernard, citizens. My 
father's ſhare of a moderate competency, which 
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was divided among fifteen children, being very 
trivial, his buſineſs of a watch-maker (in which 
he had the reputation of great ingenuity) was his 
only dependance. My mother's circumſtances 
were more affluent ; ſhe was daughter of Xlonſ. 
Bernard, miniſter, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
ſhare of modeſty and beauty, indeed my father 


found ſome difficulty in obtaining her hand. 


The affection they entertained for each other 
was almoſt as early as their exiſtence ; at eight , 
or nine years old they walked together every | 
evening on the banks of the Treille, and before 
they were ten could not ſupport the idea of ſepa - 
ration. A natural ſympathy of foul conhned 
thoſe ſentiments of predilection which habit had 
firſt produced ; born with minds ſuſceptible of the 
molt exquiſite ſenſibility and tenderneſs, it was 
only neceflary to encounter ſimilar diſpoſitions, 


that moment fortunately preſcnted itſelf, and each 
ſurrendered a willing heart. 


The obſtacles that oppoſed ſerved only to give a 
degree of vivacity to their affection, and the young 
lover, not being able to obtain his miſtreſs, was 
overwhelmed with ſorrow and deſpair. She ad- 
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viſed him to travel—to forget her—He conſent- 
ed—he travelled, but returned more paſſionate 
than ever, and had the happineſs to find her 
equally conſtant, equally tender. After this proof 
of mutual affection, what could they reſolve ?— 
to dedicate their future lives to love ! the reſolu- 
tion was ratified with a vow, on which Heaven 


ſhed its benediction. 


Fortunately, my mother's brother, Gabriel 
Bernard, fell in love with one of my father's ſiſ- 
ters: ſhe had no objection to the match, but made 
the marriage of his ſiſter with her brother an in- 
diſpenſable preliminary. Love ſoon removed 
every obſtacle, and the two weddings were cele- 
brated the ſame day ; thus my uncle became the 
huſband of my aunt, and their children were 
doubly couſins german. Before a year was ex- 
pired both had the happineſs to become fathers, 
but were ſoon after obliged to ſubmit to a ſepara- 
tion. | 


My uncle Bernard, who was an engineer, went 
to ſerve in the empire and Hungary, under Prince 
Eugene, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf both at the 
ſiege and battle of Belgrade. My father, after the 
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birth of my only brother, ſet off, on recommen- 
dation, for Conſtantinople, and was appointed 
watch-maker to the Seraglio. During his 3 
ſence, the beauty, wit, and accomplithments “ 
of my mother attracted a number of admirers, 
among whom Monſ. de la Cloſure, Reſident oz 
France, was the moſt aſhduous in his attentions. 
His paſſion muſt have been extremely violent, 
fince after a period of thirty years I have ſeen 
him affected at the very mention of her name. 
B 3 My 


* They were too brilliant for her ſituation, the miniſter, her 
father, having beſtowed great pains on her education. She was 
taught drawing, ſinging, and to play on the theorbo; had learn- 
ing, and wro:e very agreeable verſes. The following is an 
extempore piece which ſhe compoſed in the abſence of her huſ. 
band and brother, in a converſation with ſome perſon relative to 
them, while walking with her ſiſter-in-law, and their two chil- 
dien. 


Ces deux meſſicurs, qui ſont abſens, 
Nous ſont chers de bien des manieres3 
Ce ſont nos amis, nos amans, 
Ce ſont nos maris et nos freres, 
Et les peres de ces enfans. 


Theſe abſent ones, who juſtly claim 

Our hearts, by every tender name, 
To whom each wiſh extends; 

Our huſbands and our brothers are, 

The fatt. ers of this blooming pair, 
Our lovers and our friends, 
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My mother had a defence more powerful even 
than her virtue ſhe tenderly loved my father, 
and conjured him to return; his inclination ſe- 
conding this requeſt, he gave up every proſpect of 
emolument, and haſtened to Geneva. 


I was the unfortunate fruit of this return, being 
born ten months after, in a very weakly and in- 
firm ſtate : my birth coſt my mother her life, and 
was the firſt of my misfortunes. I am ignorant 
how my father ſupported her loſs at that time, but 
I know he was ever after inconſolable. In me he 
ſtill thought he ſaw her he fo teaderly lamented, 
but could never forget J had been the innocent 
cauſe. of his misfortune, nor did he ever embrace 


me, but his ſighs, the convulſive preſſure of his 
arms, witneſſed that a bitter regret mingled itſelf 


with his careſſes, though, as may be ſuppoſe, 
they were not on this account leſs ardent. When 
he ſaid to me, Jean Jacques, let us talk of your 
mother,” my uſual reply was, * Yes, father, but 
then you know we ſhall cry; and immediately 
the tears ſtarted from his eyes. Ah!” exclaim- 
ed he, with agitation, © give me back my wife; 
at leaſt conſole me for her loſs; fill up, dear boy, 
the void ſhe has left in my ſoul. Could I love 
thee 
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thee thus wert thou only my ſon! Forty years 
after this loſs he expired in the arms of a ſecond 
wife, but the name of the firſt ſtill vibrated on his 
lips, ſtill was her image engraven on his heart. 


Such were the authors of my being: of al tlie 
gifts it had pleaſed Heaven to heſtow on them, a 
feeling heart was the only one that deiccnded to 
me; this had been the ſource of their felicity, it 
was the foundation of all my misfortunes. 


I came into the world with ſo few ſigns of life, 
that they entertained but little hope of preſerving 
me, with the ſeeds of a diſorder that has gathered 
ſtrength with years, and from which 1 am now 
relieved at intervals, only to ſuffer a diflcrent, 
though more intolerable evil. I owed my preſer- 
vation to one of my father's ſiſters, an amiable 
and virtuous girl who took the moſt tender care of 
me ; ſhe is yet living, nurſing at the age of four- 
ſcore a huſband younger than herſelf, but worn 
out with exceſſive drinking. Dear aunt ! I freely 
forgive your having preſerved my life, and only 
lament that it is not in my power to beſtow on the 
decline of your days, the tender ſolicitude and care 
you laviſhed on the firſt dawn of mine. My nurſe 
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Jaqueline is likewiſe living, and in good health 
the hands that opened my eyes to the light of this 
world may cloſe them at my death. We ſuffer 
before we think ; it is the common lot of huma- 
nity : I experienced more than my proportion of 
it. I have no knowledge of what paſſed prior to 
my fifth or ſixth year; I recollect nothing of 
learning to read, I only remember what effect the 
firſt conſiderable exerciſe of it produced on my 
mind ; and from that moment I date an uninter- 
rupted knowledge of myſelf. 


Every night, after ſupper, we read ſome part 
of a ſmall collection of romances which had been 
my mother's. My father's deſign was only to 
improve me in reading, and he thought theſe en- 
tertaining works were calculated to give me a 
fondneſs for it ; but we ſoon found ourſelves fo in- 
tereſted in the adventures they contained, that we 
alternately read whole nights together, and could 
not bear to give over until at the concluſion of a 
volume. Sometimes, in a morning, on hearing 
the ſwallows at our window, my father, quite 
aſhamed of this weakneſs, would cry, © Come, 
come, let us go to bed, I am more a child than 
06 thou art. 


I ſoon 
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I ſoon acquired by this dangerous cuſtom, not 
only an extreme facility in reading and compre- 
hending, but, for my age, a too intimate ac- 
quaintance with the paſſions. An infinity of ſen- 
ſations were familiar to me, without poſſeſſing 
any preciſe idea of the objects to which they re- 
lated---I had conceived nothing---I had felt the 
whole. This confuſed ſucceſſion of emotions did 
not retard the future efforts of my reaſon, though 
they added an extravagant, romantic notion of 


human life, which experience and reflection have 
never been able to eradicate. 


My romance reading concluded with the Sum- 
mer of 1719, the following winter was differently 
employed : my mother's library being quite ex- 
hauſted, we had recourſe to that part of her fa- 
ther's which had devolved to us ; here we happily 
found ſome valuable books, which was by no 
means extraordinary, having been ſelected by a 
miniſter that truly deſerved that title; in whom 
learning (which was the rage of the times) was 
but a ſecondary commendation, his taſte and good 
ſenſe being moſt conſpicuous. The Hiſtory of 
the Church and Empire by Le Sucur, Boſſuet's 
Diſcourſes on Univerſal Hiſtory, Plutarch's Lives, 
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the Hiſtory of Venice by Nani, Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes, La Bruyere, Fontenelle's World, his Dia- 
logues of the Dead, and a few volumes of Moliere, 
were ſoon ranged in my father's cloſet, where, 
during the hours he was employed in his buſineſs, 
I daily read them, with an avidity and taſte un- 
common, perhaps unprecedented at my age. 


Plutarch preſently became my greateſt favorite; 
the ſatisfaction I derived from the repeated read- 
ings I gave this author, extinguiſhed my paſſion 
for romances, and I ſhortly preferred Ageſilaus, 
Brutus, and Ariſtides, to Orondates, Artemenes, 
and Juba. Theſe intereſting ſtudies, ſeconded by 
the converſations they frequently occaſioned with 
my father, produced that republican ſpirit and 
love of liberty, that haughty and invincible turn 
of mind, which rendered me impatient of reſtraint 
or ſervitude, and became the torment of my life, 
as I continually found myſelf in fituations incom- 
patible with theſe ſentiments. Inceſſantly occu- 
pied with Rome and Athens, converſing, if I 
may fo expreſs myſelf, with their illuſtrious he- 
roes ; born the citizen of a republic, of a father 
whoſe ruling paſhon was the love of his country, 
I was fired with theſe examples could fancy my- 
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ſelf a Greek or Roman, and readily give into the 
character of the perſonage whoſe life I read; 
tranſported by the recital of any extraordinary in- 
ſtance of fortitude or intrepidity, animation flaſhed 
from my eyes, and gave my voice additional 
ſtrength and energy. One day, at table, while 
relating the fortitude of Scœvola, they were terri- 
fied at ſeeing me ſtart from my feat 2nd hold my 
hand over a hot chafing-diſh, to repreſent more 
forcibly the action of that determined Roman. 


My brother, who was ſeven years older than 
myſelf, was brought up to my father's profeſſion ; 
the extraordinary affection they laviſhed on me 
might be the reaſon he was too much neglected : 
this certainly was a fault which cannot be juſti- 
fied. His education and morals ſuffered by this 
neglect, and he acquired the hiabits of a libertine 
before he arrived at an age to be really one. My 
father tried what effect placing him with a maſter 
would produce, but he ſtill perſiſted in the ſame 
ul conduct. Though I ſaw him fo ſeldom that 
it could hardly be ſaid we were acquainted, I 
loved him tenderly, and believe he had as ſtrong 
an affection for me as a youth of his diſſipated 
turn of mind could be ſuppoſed capable of. One 
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day, I remember, when my father was correcting 
him ſeverely, I threw myſelf between them, em- 
bracing my brother, whom I covered with my 
body, receiving the ſtrokes deſigned for him : I 
perſiſted ſo obſtinately in my protection, that 
either ſoftened by my cries and tears, or fearing 
to hurt me moſt, his anger ſubſided and he par- 
doned his fault. In the end, my brother's conduct 
became ſo bad that he ſuddenly diſappeared, and 
we learned ſome time after that he was in Ger- 
many, but he never wrote to us, and from that 
day we heard no news of him : thus I became an 
only ſon. 


If this poor lad was neglected, it was quite 
different with his brother, for the children of 
a King could not be treated with more attention 
and tenderneſs than were beſtowed on my infancy, 
being the darling of the family, and what is ra- 
ther uncommon, though treated as a beloved, ne- 
ver as a ſpoiled child; was never permitted, while 
under paternal inſpection, to play in the ſtreet 
with other children ; never had they occaſion to 
contradict or indulge thoſe fantaſtical humours 
which are uſually attributed to nature, but are in 
reality the effects of an injudicious education. 1 

had 
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had the faults common to my age, was talkative, 
a glutton, and ſometimes a liar ; made no fcruple 
of ſtealing ſweetmeats, fruits, or indeed any kind 
of eatables, but never took delight in miſchievous 
waſte, in accuſing others, or tormenting harmleſs 
animals. I recollect, indeed, that one day while 
Madam Clot, a neighbour of ours, was gone to 
church, I made water in her kettle : the remem- 
brance even now makes me ſmile, for Madam 
Clot (though, if you pleaſe, a good fort of creature) 
was one of the moſt tedious grumbling old women 
I ever knew---Thus have I given a brief, but 
faithful hiſtory of my childiſh tranſgreſſions. 


How could I become cruel or vicious, when 1 
had before my eyes only examples of mildneſs, 
and was ſurrounded by ſome of the beſt people in 
the world ? My father, my aunt, my nurſe, my 
relations, our friends, our neighbours, all I had 
any connection with, did not obey me it is true, 
but loved me tenderly, and I returned their affec- 
tion. I found fo little to excite my deſires, and 
thoſe I had were fo ſeldom contradicted, that I 
was hardly ſenſible of poſſeſſing any, and can ſo- 
lemnly aver I was an abſolute ſtranger to caprice 
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until after I had experienced the authority of 2 
maſter, 


Thoſe hours that were not employed in reading 
or writing with my father, or walking with my 
governeſs Jaqueline, I ſpent with my aunt ; and 
whether ſeeing her embroider, or hearing her ſing, 
whether ſitting or ſtanding by her fide, I was ever 
happy. Her tenderneſs and unaffected gaiety, 
the charms of her figure and countenance,. have 
left ſuch indelible impreſſions on my mind, that 
her manner, look and attitude are ſtill before my 
eyes; I recolle& a thouſand little careſſing queſ- 
tions; could deſcribe her cloaths, her head-dreſs, 
nor have the two curls of fine black hair which 
hung on her temples, according to the mode of 


that time, eſcaped my memory. 


Though my taſte, cr rather paſſion for muſic, 
did not ſhew itſelf until a conſiderable time after, 
I am fully perſuaded it is to her I am indebted for 
it. She knew agreat number of ſongs, which ſhe 
ſung with great ſweetneſs and melody: the ſere- 
nity and chearfulneſs which were conſpicuous in 
this lovely girl, baniſhed melancholy, and made 


all around her happy. 
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The charms of her voice had ſuch an effect on 
me, that not only ſeveral of her ſongs have ever 
ſince remained on my memory, but fome I had 
not thought on from my infancy, as I grow old, 
return upon my mind with a charm altogether 
inexpreſſible. Would any one believe that an 
old dotard like me, worn out with care and infir- 
mity, ſhould ſometimes ſurpriſe himſelf weeping 
like a child, and in a voice querulous, and broken 
by age, muttering out one of thoſe airs which 
were the favorites of my infancy ? There is one 
ſong in particular, whoſe tune I perfectly recol- 
le, but the words that compoſe the latter half of 
it conſtantly refuſe every effort to recall them, 
though I have a confuſed idea of the rhimes: the 
beginning, with what I have been able to recol- 
lect of the remainder, is as follows: 

Tircis, je n'oſe 
Ecouter ton Chalumeau 
Sous POrmeau ; 
Car on en cauſe 
Deja dans notre hameau. 


un Berger 
s' engager 
ſans danger; 
Et toujours epine eſt ſous la roſe. 


I have 
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T have endeavoured to account for the invin- 
eible charm my heart feels on the recollection of 
this fragment, but it is altogether inexplicable ; I 
only know that before I get to the end of it I al- 


ways find my voice interrupted by tenderneſs, and 


my eyes ſuffuſed with tears. I have a hundred 
times formed the reſolution of writing to Paris for 
the remainder of theſe words, if any one ſhould 
chance to know them ; but I am almoſt certain 
the pleaſure I take in the recollection would be 
greatly diminiſhed was I aſſured any one but my 
poor aunt Suſan had ſung them. 


Such were my affections on entering this life; 
thus began to form and demonſtrate itſelf, a heart, 
at once haughty and tender, a character, effemi- 
nate, yet invincible; which fluctuating between 
weakneſs and ccurage, luxury and virtue, has ever 
ſet me in contradiction to myſelf; cauſing abſti- 
nence and enjoyment, pleaſure and prudence, 
equally to ſnun me. 


This courſe of education was interrupted by an 
accident, whoſe conſequences influenced the reſt 
of my life. My father had a quarrel with M. 
G#*##**, who had a Captain's commiſſion in 

France, 
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France, and was related to ſeveral of the Council. 
This G#*#*#*#*, who was an inſolent ungenerous 
man, happening to bleed at the noſe, in order to 
be revenged, accuſed my father of having drawn 
his ſword on him in the city, and in conſequence 
of this charge they were about to conduct him to 
priſon. He inſiſted (according to the law of this 
republic) that the accuſer ſhould be confined at the 
ſame time, and not being able to obtain this, pre- 
ferred a voluntary baniſhment for the remainder 
of his life, to giving up a point by which he muſt 
ſacrifice his honour and liberty. 
| 2 

I remained under the tuition of my uncle Ber- 
nard, who was at that time employed in the for- 
tifications of Geneva. He had loſt his eldeſt 
daughter, but had a fon about my own age, and 
we were ſent together to Boſſey, to board with the 
the Miniſter Lambercier; here we were to learn 
Latin, with all the inſignificant traſh that has 
obtained the name of education. 


Two years ſpent in this village ſoftened in ſome 
degree my Roman fierceneſs, and again reduced 
me to a ſtate of childhood. At Geneva, where 
nothing was exaQted, I loved reading, which was, 

indeed, 
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indeed, my principal amuſement; but at Boſſey, 
where application was expected, I was fond of play 


as a relaxation. The country was ſo new, fo 


charming in my idea, that it ſeemed impoſſible to 
find ſatiety in its enjoyments; ai.d I conceived a 
paſhon for rural life, which time has not been able 
to extinguiſh ; nor have I ever ceaſed to regret the 
pure and tranquil pleaſures J enjoyed at this place 


in my childhood; the remembrance having fol- 


lowed me through every age, even to that in 


which I am haſtening again towards it. 


M. Lambercier was a worthy, ſenſible man, 
who, without neglecting our inſtruction, never 
made our acquiſitions burthenſome, or taſks te- 


dious. What convinces me of the rectitude of his 


method, is, that notwithſtanding my extreme aver- 
fon to conſtraint, the recollection of my ſtudies 
is never attended with diſguſt ; and if my improve- 
ment was trivial, it was obtained with eaſe, and 
has never eſcaped my memory. 


The ſimplicity of this rural life was of infinite 
advantage in opening my heart to the reception of 
true friendſhip. The ſentiments I had hitherto 
formed on this ſubject were extremely elevated, 

but 
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but altogether imaginary : the habit of living in 
this peaceful manner, ſoon united me tenderly to 
my couſin Bernard; my affeCtion was more ardent 
than that I had felt for my brother, nor has time 
ever been able to cfface it. He was a tall, lank, 
weakly boy, with a mind as mild as his body was 
feeble, and who did not wrong the good opinion 
they were diſpoſed to entertain for the ſon of my 
guardian, Our ſtudies, amuſements and taſks 
were the ſame; we were alone; each wanted a 
playmate; to ſeparate would in ſome meaſure 
have been to annihilate us. Though we had not 
many opportunities of demonſtrating our attach- 
ment to each other, it was certainly extreme; and 
ſo far from enduring the thought of ſeparation, 
we could not even form an idea that we ſhould 
ever be able to ſubmit to it: each of a diſpoſition 
to be won by kindneſs, and complaiſant, when not 
ſoured by contradiction, we agreed in every par- 
ticular. If, by the favour of thoſe who governed 
us, he had the aſcendant while in their preſence, 
I was ſure to acquire it when we were alone, and 
this preſerved the equilibrium ſo neceſſary in 
friendſhip, If he heſitated in repeating his taſk, 
I prompted him ; when my exerciſe was finiſhed, 
I helped to write his; and in our amuſements, 
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my diſpoſition being moſt active, ever had the 
lead: in a word, our characters accorded fo well, 
and the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between us was 
ſo cordial, that during the five years we were in- 
ſeparable at Boſſey and Geneva, e often fought 
it is true, but there was never any occaſion to ſe- 
parate us; no one of our quarrels laſted more than 
a quarter of an hour, and never in our lives did 
we make any complaint of each other. It may be 
ſaid theſe remarks are frivolous, but perhaps a 
ſimilar example among children can hardly be 
produced. 


The manner in which I paſſed my time at 
Boſſey was fo agrezable to my diſpoſition, that it 
only required a longer duration abſolutely to have 
fixed my character; which would have had only 
peaceable, affectionate, benevolent ſentiments for 
its baſis. I believe no individual of our kind ever 
poſſeſſed leſs natural vanity than myſelf: at inter- 
vals, by an extraordinary effort, I arrived at ſu- 
blime ideas, but preſently funk again into my 
original languor. To be beloved by every one 
who knew me was my moſt ardent wiſh : I was 
naturally mild, my couſin was equally ſo, and 
thoſe who had the care of us were of ſimilar diſpo- 
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Fitions; every thing contributed to ſtrengthen 
thoſe propenſities which Nature had implanted in 


my breaſt, and during two years I was neither the 


victim or witneſs of any violent emotions. 


I knew nothing ſo delightful as to ſee every one 
content; not only with me, but all that con- 
cerned them. When repeating our catechiſm at 


church, nothing could give me greater vexation, 


on being obliged to heſitate, than to ſee Miſs 
Lambercier's countenance expreſs diſapprobation 
and uneaſineſs: this alone was more afflicting to 
me than the ſhame of faultering before ſo many 
witneſſes, which, notwithſtanding, was ſufficiently 


painful; for though not over ſolicitous of praiſe, 


1 was feelingly alive to ſhame; yet I can truly 
affirm, the dread of being reprunanded by Miſs 
Lambercier alarmed me leſs than the thought of 
-making her uneaſy. 


Neither ſhe ner her brother were deficient in a 
reaſonable ſeverity, but as this was ſcarce ever ex- 
erted without juſt cauſe, I was more afflicted at 
their diſapprobation than the puniſhment. Cer- 
tainly the method of treating youth would be al- 
tered if the diſtant effects this indiſcriminate, and 
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frequently indiſcreet method produces, were more 
conſpicuous. I would willingly excuſe myſelf 
from a further explanation, did not the leſſon this 
example conveys (which points out an evil as 
frequent as it is pernicious) forbid my ſilence. 


As Miſs Lambercier felt a mother's aſſection, 
ſhe ſometimes exerted a mother's authority, even 
to inflicting on us, when we deſerved it, the pu- 
niſhment of infants. She had often threatened it, 
and this threat of a treatment entirely new, ap- 
peared to me extremely dreadful ; but I found the 
reality much leſs terrible than the idea, and 
what is ſtill more unaccountable, this puniſhment 
increaſed my affection for the perſon who had in- 


flicted it. All this affection, aided by my natural 


mildneſs, was ſcarcely ſufficient to prevent my 
ſeeking, by freſh offences, a return of the ſame 
chaſtiſement for a degree of ſenſuality had ming- 
led with the ſmart and ſhame, which left more 
deſire than fear of a repetition. I was well con- 
vinced the ſame diſcipline from her brother would 
have produced a quite contrary effect; but from a 
man of his diſpoſition chis was not probable, and 
if I abſtained from meriting correction, it was 
merely from a fear of offending Miſs Lambercier ; 
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ſor benevolence, aided by the paſſions, has evet 
maintained an empire over me which has given 
law to my heart. 


This event, which though deſirable I had not 
endeavoured to accelerate, arrived without my 
fault ; I ſhould ſay, without my ſeeking, and I pro- 
fited of it with a ſafe conſcience ; but this ſecond, 
was alſo the laſt time, for Miſs Lambercier, who 
doubtleſs had ſome reaſon to imagine this chaſtiſe · 
ment did not produce the deſired effect, declared 
it was too fatiguing, and that ſhe renounced it for 
the future. Till now we had flept in her cham- 
ber, and during the Winter, even in her bed; 


but two days after another room was prepared for 
us, and from that moment I had the honour, 


(which I could very well have diſpenſed with) of 
being treated by her as a great boy, 


Who would believe this childiſh diſcipline, re- 
ceived at eight years old, from the hand of a wo- 
man of thirty, ſhould influence my propenſities, 
my deſires and paſſions for the reſt of my life, and 
that in a quite contrary ſenſe from what might 
naturally have been expected? The very incident 
that inflamed my ſenſes, gave my defires ſuch an 
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extraordinary turn, that, confined to what I had 
already experienced, I ſought no farther, and with 
blood boiling with ſenſuality almoſt from my birth, 
preſerved my purity beyond the age when the 
coldeſt conſtitutions loſe their inſenſibility; long 
tormented, without knowing by what, I gazed on 
every handſome woman with delight ; imagina- 
tion inceſſantly brought their charms to my re- 
membrance, only to transform them into ſo many 
Miſs Lamberciers. 


If ever education was perfectly chaſte, it was 
certainly that I received; my three aunts were 
rot only of exemplary prudence, but maintained 
a degree of modeſt reſerve which women have long 
ſince thought unneceſſary. My father, it is true, 
loved pleaſure, but his gallantry was rather of the 
laſt than the preſent century, and he never ex- 
preſſed his affection for any woman he regarded in 
terms a virgin could have bluſhed at; indeed, it 
was impoſſible more attention ſhould be paid to 
that regard we owe the morals of children, than 
was uniformly obſerved by every one I had any 
concern with. An equal degree of reſerve in this 
particular was obſervable at Mr. Lambercier's, 
where a very good maid-ſervant was diſcharged for 

having 
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having once made uſe of an expreſſion before us 
which was thought to contain ſome degree of in- 
delicacy. I had no preciſe idea of the ultimate 
effect of the paſſions, but the conception | hl form- 
ed was extremely diſguſting; I entertained a 
particular averſion for courter and, nor could | 
look on a rake without a degree of diſdain min- 
gled with terror. 


Theſe prejudices of education proper in them- 
ſelves to retard the firſt exploſions of a corabulſtible 
conſtitution, were ſtrengthened, as ] have already 
hinted, by the effect the firſt motions of ſenſuality 
produced in me, for notwithſtanding the trouhle- 
ſome ebullition of my blood, I was ſatisfied with 
the ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs I had already been 
acquainted with, and ſought no farther. 


Thus I paſſed the age of puberty, with a conſti- 
tution extremely ardent, without knowing or even 
wiſhing for any gratification of the paſſions than 
what Miſs Lambercier had innocently given me 
an idea of; and when I became a man, that child- 
th taſte, inſtead of vanifhing, only aſſociated 
with the other. This folly, joined to à natural 
timidity, has always prevented iny being very en- 
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terprizing with women; ſo that I have paſſed mv 
days languiſhing in ſilence for thoſe I moſt admir- 


ed, without daring to diſcloſe my wiſhes. 


To fall at the feetof an imperious miſtreſs, obey 
her mandates, or implore pardon, were for me the 
molt exquiſite enjoyments; and the more my blood 
was inflamed by the efforts of a lively imagination, 
the more I acquired the appearance of a whining 
lover. 


It will be readily conce ved that this mode 
of making love is not attended with a rapid 
progreſs or imminent danger to the virtue of 
its object; yet, though 1 have few favours to 
boaſt of, I have not been excluded from en- 
joyment, however imaginary: thus the ſenſes, 
in concurrence with a mind equally timid and 
romantic, have preſerved my morals chaſte, and 
feelings uncorrupted, with preciſely the ſame 
inclinations, which ſeconded with a moderate por- 
tion of effrontery, might have plunged me into the 
moſt unwarrantable exceſſes. 


I have made the firſt, moſt difficult ſtep, in the 
obſcure and painful maze of my Confeſſions. We 
never 
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never feel ſo great a degree of repugnance in di- 
vulging what is really criminal, as what is mere- 
ly ridiculous; Iam now aſſured of my reſolution, 
for after what I have dared diſcloſe nothing can 
have power to deter me. The difficulty attending 
theſe acknowledgements will be readily conceived, 
when I declare, that during the whole of my life, 
though frequently labouring under the moſt vio- 
lent agitation, being hurried away with the impe- 
tuoſity of a paſſion, which (when in company 
with thoſe I loved) deprived me of the faculty of 
ſight and hearing, I could never, in the courſe of 
the moſt unbounded familiarity, acquire ſufficient 
reſolution to declare my folly and implore the only 
favour that remained t) beſtow. 


In thus inveſtigating the firſt traces of my ſen- 
ſible exiſtence, I find elements, which though 
ſeemingly incompatible, have united to produce a 
ſimple and uniform effect; while others, appa- 
rently the ſame, have, by the concurrence of cer- 
tain circumſtances, formed ſuch different combi- 
nations, that it would never be imagined they had 
any afhnity : who would helieve, for example, that 
one of the moſt vigorous ſprings of my foul was 
tempered in the identical ſource from hence 
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luxury and eaſe mingled with my conſtitution and 
circulated in my veins? Before I quit this ſubject 
I will add a ſtriking inſtance of the different effects 
they produced. 


One day, while I was ſtudying in a chamber 
contiguous to the kitchen, the maid ſet ſome of 
Nits Lambercier's combs to dry by the fire, and 
on coming to fetch them ſome time after, was ſur- 
prized to find the teeth of one of them broken off, 
Who could be ſuſpected of this miſchief? No one 
but myſelf had entered the room : I was queſtioned, 
but denied having any knowledge of it. Mr and 
Miſs Lambercier conſult, exhort, threaten, but 
all to no purpoſe, I obſtinately perſiſt in the denial, 
and though this was the firſt time 1 had been 
detected in a confirmed fal ſhood, appearances were 
ſo ſtrong that they overthrew all my proteſtations. 
"This affair was thought ſerious; the miſchief, the 
lie, the obſtinacy, were conſidered equally dejerv- 
ing of puniſhment, which was not now to be admi- 
niſtered by Miſs Lambercher. My uncle Bernard 
was wrote to; he arrived; and my poor couſin 
being charged with a crime not leſs ſerious, we 
were conducted to the ſame execution, which was 
inflicted with great ſeverity. If finding a remedy 

in 
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in the evil itſelf, they had ſought for ever to allay 
my depraved deſires, they could not have taken a 
ſhorter method to accompliſh their deſigns, and, I 
can aſſure my readers, I was a long time freed from 
the dominion of them. 


All this ſeverity could not draw from me the ex- 
peed acknowledgement, which obſtinacy brought 
on ſeveral repetitions, and reduced me to a deplor- 
able ſituation; yet I was immovable, and reſo- 
lutely determined to ſuffer death rather than ſub- 
mit. Force at length was obliged to vield to the 
diabolical infatuation of a child, tor no better name 
was beſtowed on my conſtancy, and I came out of 
this dreadful trial, torn it is true, but triumphant, 
Fifty years have expired ſince this adventure, the 
fear of puniſhment is no more—well then, I aver 
in the face of heaven, I was abſolutely innocent, 
and, fo far from breaking or even touching the 
comb, never came near the fire. It will be aſked 
how did this miſchief happen? I can'form no con- 
ception of it, I only know my own innocence. 


Let any one figure to himſelf a character whoſe 
leading traits were docility and timidity, but 
haughty, ardent and invincible in its paſſions; a 
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child, hitherto governed by the voice of reaſon, 
treated with mildneſs, equity and complaiiance, 
who could not even ſupport the idea of injuſtice, 
experiencing for the firſt tie ſo violent an inſtance 
of it, inflicted by thoſe he moſt loved and reſpect- 
ed: What perverſion of ideas! what confuſion in 
the heart, the brain, in all my little being intelli- 
gent and moral !—let any one, I ſay, if poſſible, 
imagine all this, for I am incapable of giving the 
leaſt idea of what payed in my mind at that 
period. 


My reafon was not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to 
enable me to put myſelf in the place of others, and 
judge how much appearances condemned me, I 
only beheld the rigour of a dreadful chaſtiſement, 
inflicted for a crime I had not committed; yet I 
can truly affirm, the ſmart I ſuffered, though vio- 
lent, was inconſiderable compared to what I ſelt 
from indignation, rage and deſpair. My couſin, 
who was almoſt in ſimilar circumſtances, having 

been puniſhed for an involuntary fault as guilty of 

a premeditated crime, became furious by my exam- 
ple; both in the ſame bed, we embraced each other 
with convulſive tranſports, we were almoſt ſuffo- 
cated, and when our young hearts found ſufficient 
relief 
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relief to breath out our indignation, we fat up in 
the hed, and with all our force, repeated a hun- 
dred times, Carnifex ! Carnifex | Carnifex ! Exe- 
cutioner, tormentor. 


Even while I write this I feel my pulſe quick- 
en, and ſhould I live a hundred thouſand years, 
the agitation of that moment would ſtill be freſh 
in my memory. This firſt inſtance of violence 
and oppreſſion is ſo deeply engraven on my foul, 
that every relative idea renews my emotion ; the 
ſentiment of indignation, which in its origin "al 
reference only to myſelf, has acquired ſuch ſtrength 
and is at preſent ſo compleatly detached from per- 
ſonal motives, that my heart is as much inflamed at 
the ſight or relation of any act of injuſtice (hat- 
ever may be the object, or whereſoever it may 
be perpetrated) as if I was the immediate ſufferer. 
When I read the hiſtory of a mercileſs tyrant, or 
the dark and ſubtil machinations of a knaviſh 
deſigning prieſt, I could on the inſtant ſet off to 
ſtab the miſcreznts, though I was certain to periſh 
in the attempt. 


I have frequently fatigued myſelf by running 
— a cock, a cow, a dog, or any 
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animal I ſaw tormenting another, only becauſe it 
was conſcious of poſſeſſing ſuperior ſtrength. This 
may be natural to me, and ] am inclined to be- 
lieve it is, though the lively impreſſion of the firſt 
injuſtice I became the victim of, was too long, and 
too powerfully remembered, not to have added 
conſiderable force to it. 


This occurrence terminated my infantine ſe- 
renity; from that moment I ccaſed to enjoy a 
pure unadulterated happineſs, and on a retroſpec- 
tion of the pleaſures of my childhood, 1 yet feel 
they ended here. We continued at Baſſey ſome 
months after this event, but were like our firſt pa- 
rents in the garden of Eden after they had loſt 
their innocence; in appearance our ſituation was 
the ſame, in effect it was totally different. 


Affection, reſpect, intimacy, confidence, no 
longer attached the pupils to their guides ; we be- 
held them no longer as divinities, who could read 
the ſecrets of our hearts; we were leſs aſhamed of 
committing faults, more afraid of being accuſed of 
them: we learned to diſſemble, to rebel, to lie; 
all the vices common to our years began to cor- 
rupt our happy innocence, mingle with our ſports, 
and 
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and embitter our amuſements. The country it- 
ſelf, loſing thoſe ſweet and ſimple charms which 
captivate the heart, appeared a gloomy deſert, or 
covered with a veil that concealed its beauties. 
We cultivated our little gardens no more ; our 
flowers were neglected. We no longer ſcratched 
away the mould, and broke out into exclamations 
of delight, on diſcovering that the grain we had 
ſown began to ſhoot : we were diſguſted with our 
ſituation, our preceptors were weary of us; in a 
word, my uncle wrote for our return, and we left 
Mr. and Miſs Lambercier without feeling any re- 
gret at the ſeparation. 


Near thirty years paſſed away from my leaving 
Baſſey without once recalling the place to my 
mind with any degree of ſatisfaction, but after 
having paſſed the prime of life, as I decline into 
old age, (while more recent occurrences are 
wearing out apace) I feel theſe remembrances re- 
vive and imprint themſelves on my heart, with a 
force and charm that every day acquires freſh 
ſtrength ; as if, feeling life fleet from me, I en- 
deavoured to catch it again by its commence- 
ment. The moſt trifling incidents of thoſe happy 
days delight me, for no other reaſon than being of 
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thoſe days; I recall every circumſtance of time, 
place and perſons; I ſee the maid or footman buſy 
in the chamber, a ſwallow entering the window, 
a fly ſettling on my hand while repeating my leſ- 
ſon ; I ſee the whole ceconomy of the apartment; 
on the right hand Mr. Lambercier's cloſet, with 
a print repreſenting all the Popes, a barometer, a 
large almanack, the windows of the houſe (which 
ſtood in a hollow at the bottom of the garden) 
ſhaded by raſpberry ſhrubs, whoſe ſhoots ſome- 
times found entrance: I am ſenſible the Reader 
has no occaſion to know all this, but I feel a kind 
of neceſſity for relating it. Why am I not per- 
mitted to recount all the little anecdotes of that 
thrice happy age, at the recollection of whoſe joys 
I even tremble with delight ? Five or fix particu- 
larly—let us compromiſe the matter—I will give 
up five, but then I muſt have one, and only one, 
provided I may draw it out to its utmoſt length, 
in order to prolong my ſatisfaction. 


If I only fought your's, I ſhould chooſe that of 
Miſs Lambercier's backſide, which, by an unlucky 
fall at the bottom of the meadow, was expoſed to 
the view of the King of Sardinia, who happened 
to be paſſing by ; but that of the walnut-tree on 
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the terrace is more amuſing to me, ſince here I 
was an actor, whereas in the above-mentioned 
ſcene [ was only a ſpectator; and I muſt confeſs 
I ſee nothing that ſhould occaſion riſibility in an 
accident, which, however laughable in itſelf, 
alarmed me for a perſon I loved as a mother, or 
perhaps ſomething more. 


Ye curious readers, whoſe expectations are al- 
ready on the ſtretch for the noble hiſtory of the 
terrace, liſten to the tragedy, and abſtain from 
trembling, if you can, at the horrible cataſtrophe ! 


At the outſide of the court-yard door, on the 
left hand, was a terrace, here they often fat after 
dinner; but it was ſubject to one inconvenience, 
being too much expoſed to the rays of the fun; 
to obviate this defect, Mr. Lambercier had a wal- 
nut-tree ſet there, the planting of which was at- 
tended with great ſolemnity. The two boarders 
were godfathers, and while the earth was replacing 
round the root, each held the tree with one hand, 
finging ſongs of triumph. In order to water 
it with more effect, they formed a kind of luſon 
around its foot: Myſelf and couſin, who were 
every day ardent ſpectators of this watering, con- 
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firmed each other in the very natural idea, that it 
was nobler to plant trees on the terrace than co- 
lours on a breach, and this glory we were reſolved 
to procure, without dividing it with any one. 


In purſuance of this reſolution we cut a lip off 
a willow, and planted it on the terrace, at about 
eight or ten feet diſtance from the auguſt walnut- 
tree; we did not forget to make a hollow round 
it, but the difficulty was how to procure a ſupply 
of water, which was brought from a conſiderable 
diſtance, and we not permitted to fetch it; but 
water was abſolutely neceſſary for our willow, 
and we made uſe of every ſtratagem to obtain 
it. 


For a few days every thing ſucceeded fo well 
that it began to bud, and throw out ſmall leaves, 
which we hourly meaſured, convinced (though 
now ſcarce a foot from the ground) it would 
ſoon afford us a refreſhing ſhade. This unfortu- 
nate willow, by engroſſing our whole time, ren- 
dered us incapable of application to any other 
ſtudy, and the cauſe of our inattention not being 
known, we were kept cloſer than before ; the fa- 
tal moment approached when water muſt fail, and 

we 
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we were already afflicted with the idea that our 
tree muſt periſh with drought. At length neceſ- 
ſity, the parent of induſtry, ſuggeſted an inven- 
tion, 'by which we might ſave our tree from death, 
and ourſclves from deſpair ; it was to make a fur- 
row under ground, which would privately conduct 
a part of the water from the walnut-tree to our 
willow : this undertaking was executed with ar- 
dour, but did not immediately ſucceed—our de- 
ſcent was not ſkilfully planned—the water did not 
run, the earth falling in and ſtopping up the fur- 
row; yet, though all went contrary, nothing 
diſcouraged us, omnia vincit labor improbus. We 
made the baſon deeper, to give the water a more 
ſenſible deſcent ; we cut the bottom of a box into 
narrow planks; encreaſed the channel from the 
walnut-tree to our willow, and laying a row flat 
at the bottom, ſet two others inclining towards 
each other, ſo as to form a triangular channel ; 
we formed a kind of grating with ſmall ſticks at 
the end next the walnut-tree, to prevent the earth 
and ſtones from ſtopping it up, and having care- 
fully covered our work with well-trodden earth, 
in a tranſport of hope and fear attended the hour 
of watering. After an interval, which ſeemed an 
age of expectation, this hour arrived. Mr. Lam- 
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bercier, as uſual, aſſiſted at the operation; we 
contrived to get between him and our tree, to- 
wards which he fortunately turned his back. 
They no ſooner began to pour the firſt pail of 
water, than we perceived it running to the wil- 
low ; this fight was too much for our prudence, 
and we involuntarily expreſſed our tranſport by a 
ſhout of joy. The ſudden exclamation made Mr. 
Lambercier turn about, though at that inſtant he 
was delighted to obſerve how greedily the earth, 
which ſurrounded the root of his walnut-tree, im- 
bibed the water; ſurpriſed at ſeeing two trenches 
partake of it, he ſhouted in his turn, examines, 
perceives the roguery, and ſending inſtantly for a 
pick-axe, at one fatal blow makes two or three of 
our planks fly, crying out mean time with all his 
ſtrength, an aquedu#t ! an aqueduct ! his ſtrokes 
redoubled, every one of which made an impreſſion 
on our hearts; in a moment the planks, the chan- 
nel, the baſon, even our favorite willow, all were 
plowed up, nor was one word pronounced during 
this terrible tranſaction, except the above-men- 
tioned exclamation. An aquedut? ! repeated he, 
while deſtroying all our * an aquedutt ! an 
agueduct / 
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It may be ſuppoſed this adventure had a ſtill 
more melancholy ending for the young architects, 
this however was not the caſe, the affair ended 
here; Mr. Lambercier never reproached us on 
this account, nor was his countenance clouded 
with a frown : we even heard him mention the 
circumſtance to his ſiſter with loud burſts of 
laughter, for the laugh of Mr. Lambercier might 
be heard to a conſiderable diſtance ; but what is 
ſtill more ſurpriſing, after the firſt tranſport of 
forrow had ſubſided, we did not find ourſelves 
violently afflicted ; we planted a tree in another 
ſpot, and frequently recollected the cataſtrophe of 
the former, repeating with a ſignificant emphaſis, 
an aquedutt ! an aquedut?! Till then, at intervals, 
I had fits of ambition, and could fancy myſelf 
Brutus or Ariſtides, but this was the firſt viſible 
effect of my vanity ; to have conſtructed an aque- 
duct with our own hands, to have ſet a ſlip of wil- 
low in competition with a flouriſhing tree, ap- 
peared to me a ſupreme degree of glory !—I had 
a juſter conception of it at ten than Cæſar enter- 
tained at thirty. 


The idea of this walnut-tree, with the little 
anecdotes it gave riſe to, have ſo well continued, 
or 
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or returned to my memory, that the deſign which 
conveyed the moſt pleaſing ſenſations, during my 
journey to Geneva, in the year 27 54, was viſiting 
Boſley, and reviewing the monuments of my in- 
fantine amuſement, above all the beloved walnu - 
tree, whoſe age at that time muſt have been 
verging on the third of a century ; but I was fo 
beſet with company, that I could not find a mo- 
ment to accompliſh my deſign. There is little 
appearance now of the occaſion being renewed, 
but ſhould I ever return to that charming ſpot, 
and find my favorite walnut tree ſtill exiſting, 
I am convinced I ſhould water it with my tears. 


On my return to Geneva I paſſed two or three 
years at my uncle's, expeCting the determination 
of my friends reſpecting my future eſtabliſhment. 
His own ſon being devoted to genius, was taught 
drawing, and inſtructed by his father in the ele- 
ments of Euclid : I partook of theſe inſtructions, 
but was principally fond of drawing. Meantime 
they were irreſolute, whether to make me a 
watch-maker, a lawyer, or a miniſter, I ſhould 
have preferred being a miniſter, as I thought 
it muſt be a charming thing to preach, but the 
trifling income which had been my mother's, and 
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was to be divided between my brother and myſelf, 
was too inconſiderable to defray the expence at- 
tending the proſecution of my ſtudies. As my 
age did not render the choice very prefling, I re- 
mained with my uncle, paſſing my time with very 
little improvement, and paying pretty dear, though 
not unreaſonably for my board. 


My uncle, like my father, was a man of plea- 
ſure, but had not learned like him to abridge his 
amuſements for the ſake of inſtructing his family, 
conſequently our education was neglected. My 
aunt was a devotee, who loved ſinging pſalms 
better than thinking of our improvement, ſo that 
we were left entirely to ourſelves, which liberty 
we never abuſed. 


Ever inſeparable, we were all the world to each 
other, and feeling no inclination to frequent the 
company of a number of diſorderly lads of our 
own age, we learned none of thoſe habits of li- 
bertiniſm to which our idle life expoſed us. Per- 
haps I am wrong in charging myſelf and couſin 
with idleneſs at this time, for in our lives we were 
never leſs ſo; and what was extremely fortunate, 
ſo inceſſantly occupied with our amuſements, that 

we 
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we found no temptation to ſpend any part of our 
time in the ſtreets. We made cages, pipes, kites, 
drums, houſes, ſhips and bows ; ſpoiled the tools of 
my good old grandfather by endeavouring to make 
watches in imitation of him; but our favorite 
amuſement was waſting paper, in drawing, waſh- 
ing, colouring, &c. There came an Italian 


mountebank to Geneva, called Gamber-Corta, 


who had an exhibition of puppets, that he made 
play a kind of comedy; we went once to fee 
them, but could not ſpare time to go again, being 
buſily employed in making puppets of our own, 
and inventing comedies, which we immediately 
ſet about making them perform, mimicking to the 
beſt of our abilities the uncouth voice of Punch, 
and to corapleat the buſineſs, my good aunt and 
uncle Bernard had the patience to ſee and liſten to 
our imitations : but my uncle having one day read 
an elaborate diſcourſe to his family, we inſtantly 
gave upour camedies, and began compoſing ſermons, 


Theſe details, I confeſs, are not very amuſing, 
but they ſerve to demonſtrate that the former part 
of our education was well directed, ſince being at 
ſuch an early age the abſolute maſters of our time, 
we found no inclination to abuſe it, and ſo little 

want 
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want of other companions that we conſtantly ne- 
glected every occaſion of ſecking them. When 
taking our walks together, we obſerved their di- 
verſions without feeling any in«lination to par- 
take of them. Friendſhip ſo intirely occupied our 
hearts, that pleaſed with each other's company, 
the ſimpleſt paſtimes were ſufficient to delight us. 


We were ſoon remarked for being thus inſe- 
parable, and what rendered us more conſpicuous, 
my couſin was very tall, myſelf extremely ſhort, 
ſo that we exhibited a very whimſical contraſt. 
This meagre figure, ſmall, fallow countenance, 
heavy air, and ſupine gait, excited the ridicule of 
the children, who in the gibberiſh of the country, 
nicknamed him Barna Bredanna; and we no 
ſooner got out of doors, than our ears were aſſailed 
with a repetition of, Barna Bredanna.” He 
bore this indignity with tolerable patience, but I 
was inſtantly for fighting; this was what the 
young rogues aimed at: I engaged accordingly, 
and was beat. My poor couſin did all in his power 
to aſſiſt me, but he was weak, and a ſingle ſtroke 
brought him to the ground; I then became fu- 
rious, and received ſeveral ſmart blows, ſome of 
which were aimed at Barna Bredanna. Tits 
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quarrel fo far enereaſed the evil, that to avoid their 
infults, we could only ſhew ourſelves in the ſtreet 
while they were employed at ſchool. 


I had already become a redreſſer of grievances, 
there only wanted a lady in the way to bea 
knight-errant in form: this defect was ſoon ſup- 
plied, I preſently had two. I frequently went to 
ſee my father at Nion, a ſmall city in the Vaudois 
country, where he was now ſettled. Being uni- 


verſally reſpected, the affection entertained for 


him extended to me, and during my viſits, the 
queſtion ſeemed to be who ſhould ſhew me moſt 
Kindneſs: A Madam de Vulſon in particular, 
loaded me with careſſes, and to compleat all, the 
daughter made me her gallant. I need not ex- 
plain what kind of gallant a boy of cleven muſt be 
to a girl of two and twenty; the artful huſſies 
know how to ſet theſe puppets up in front, to con- 
ceal more ſerious engagements. On my part, I 
ſaw no inequality between myſelf and Miſs 
Vulſon, was flattered by the circumſtance, 
and gave into it with my wholc heart, or 
rather my whole head, for this pation cer- 
tainly reached no farther, though it tra: ſport- 
ed me almoſt to madneſs, and frequently pro- 
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duced ſcenes ſufficient to make even a Cynic ex- 
pire with laughter. 


have experienced two kinds of love, equally 
real, which have ſcarce any affinity, yet each dit- 
fering materially from tender friendſhip. My 
whole life has been divided between theſe affec- 
tions, and I have frequently felt the power of both 
at the ſame inſtant : for exainple, at the very time 
I ſo publicly and tyrannically claimed Miſs Vul- 
fon, that I could not ſuffer any other of my ſex to 
approach her, 1 had ſhort, but paſſionate aſſigna- 
tions with a Mif, Goton, who thought proper t 
act the ſchoolmiſtreſs with me. Our meetings, 
though abſolutely childiſh, afforded me the height 
of happineſs : I felt the whole charm of inyſtery, 
and repaid Miſs Vulſon in kind, when the leaſt ex- 
pected it, the uſe the made of me in concealing 
her amours. To my great mortification this ſe- 
cret was ſoon diſcovered, and I preſently loſt my 
young ſchoolmiſtreſs. 


Miſs Goton was in fact, a fingular perſonage 
She was not handſome; yet there was a certain 
ſomething in her fgure, which could not eaſily be 
forgotten, and this, fur an old fool, 1 am too often 
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convinced of. Her eyes, in particular, neither 
correſponded with her age, her height, or her man- 
ner; ſhe had a loſty impoling air, which agreed 
extremely well with the character ſhe aſſumed; 
but the moſt extraordinary part of her compoſi- 
tion, was a mixture of forwardneſs and reſerve 
difficult to be conceived, and while ſhe took the 
greateſt liberties with me, would never permit 
any to be taken with her in return, treating me 
preciſely like a child: This makes me ſuppoſe the 
had either ceaſed herſelf to be one, or was yet 
ſufficiently fo to behold as play the danger to 
which this folly expoſed her. 


] was fo abſolutely in the power of both theſe 
miſtreſſes, that when in the preſence of cither, I 
never thought of her who was abſent: In other 
reſpects the effects they produced on me bore no 
affinity. I could have paſſed my whole life with 
Miſs Vulſon, without forming a wiſh to quit her, 
but then my ſatisfaction was attended with a 
pleaſing ſerenity, and in numerous companies, I 
was particularly charmed with her. The ſprightly 
fallics of her wit, the arch glance of her eye, even 
jealouſy itſelf ſtrengthened my attachment, and 
I triumphed in the preference ſhe ſeemed to be- 
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ſtow on me, while addreſſed by more powerful ri- 
vals; applauſe, encouragement, and ſmiles, gave 
animation to my happineſs. Surrounded by a 
throng of obſervers, I felt the whole force of love, 
[ was paſſionate, tranſported ; in a tete-a-tete, I 
ſhould have been conſtrained, thoughtful, perhaps 
unhappy. If Miſs Vulſon was ill, I ſuttered with 
her ; would willingly have given up my own 
health to eſtabliſh her's ; (and obſerve, I knew 
the want of it from experience) if abſent, ſhe em- 
ployed my thoughts. I felt the want of her; when 
preſent, her careſſes came with warmth and rap- 
ture to my heart, though my ſenſes were unaf- 
fected. The familiarities ſhe beſtowed on me, 
I could not have ſupported the idea of her grant- 
ing to another: I loved her with a brother's affec- 
tion only, but experienced all the jealouſy of a 
lover. 


With Miſs Goton this paſſion might have ac- 
quired a degree of fury; I ſhould have been a 
turk, a tyger, had I once imagined ſhe beſtowed 
her favors on any but myſelf. The pleaſure I felt 
on approaching Miſs Vulſon was ſufficiently ar- 
dent, tho' unattended with uneaſy ſenſations ; but 
at ſight of Miſs Gorton, I felt myſelf bewildered— 
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every ſenſe was abſorbed in extacy—I believe it 
would have been impoſſible to have remained long 
with her; 1 muſt have been ſuffocated with the 
violence of my palpitations. I equally dreaded 
giving either of them diſpleaſure; with one I was 
more complaiſant, with the other, more ſubmiſ- 
ſive. I would riot have offended Miſs Vulſon for 
the world; but if Miſs Goton had commanded me 
to throw myſelf into the flames, I think, I ſhould 
have inſtantly obeyed her. Happily, both for her 
and myſelf, our amours, or rather rendezvous, 
were not of long duration; and though my con- 
nection with Miſs Vulſon was leſs dangerous, 
after a continuance of ſome greater length, that 
likewiſe had its cataſtrophe : indeed the termina- 
tion of a love affair is good for nothing, unleſs it 
partakes of the romantic, and can furniſh out at 
leaſt, an exclamation. 


Though my correſpondence with Miſs Vulſon . 


was leſs animated, it was perhaps more endearing ; 
we never ſeparated without tears, and it can hardly 
be conceived what a void I felt in my heart. — 
J could neither think or ſpeak of any thing but 


her. Theſe romantic ſorrows were not affected, 
though I am inclined to believe, they did not 
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abſolutely center in her, for I am perſuade, 
(though I did not perceive it at tat time) being 
deprived of amuſement bore a contid-rable thate 
in them. 


To ſoften the rigour of abſence, we agreed to 
correſpond with cach other, and the pathetic ex- 
preflions theſe letters contained, were ſufßcient to 
have ſplit a rock : in a word, I had the honour of 
her not being able to endure the pain of fcpara- 
tion. She came to ſee me at Geneva. 


My head was now compleatly turned, and 
during the twodays ſhe remained here, I was in- 
toxicated with delight. At her departure I would 
have thrown myſelt into the water after her, and 
abſolutely rent the air with my cries. The week 
following ſhe ſent me ſwectincats, gloves, &c. 
this certainly would have appeared extremely gal- 
lant, had 1 not been intormed of her marriage at 
the ſame inſtant, and that the journey | had 
thought proper to give myſelt the honour of, was 
only to buy her wedding uit. 


My indignation may eafily be conceived; I 
ſhall not attempt to deſcribe it.—In this heroic 
Vor. I. D fury 
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fury I ſwore never more to ſee the perfidious girl, 
ſuppoſing it the greateſt puniſhment that could be 
inflicted on her This, however, did not occa- 
ſion her death, for twenty years after, while on a 
viſit to my father, being on the lake, i aſked who 
thoſe ladies were, in a boat not far from ours; 
« What!” ſaid my father, ſmiling, © does not your 
heart inform you?—It is your former flame, it is 
Madam Chriſtin, or, if you pleaſe, Miſs Vulſon.” 
I ſtarted at the almoſt forgotten name, and in- 
ſtantly ordered the waterman to turn off, not 
judging it worth while to be perjured, however 
favourable the opportunity for revenge, in renew- 
ing a diſpute of twenty years paſt with a woman 
of forty. 


Thus before my future deſtination was deter- 
mined, did 1 fool away the moſt precious moments 
of my youth. After deliberating a long time on 
the bent of my natural inclination, they reſolved 
to diſpoſe of me in a manner the moſt repugnant 
to them; I was ſent to Mr. Maſſeron the City Regiſ- 
ter, to learn (according to the expreſſion of my 
uncle Bernard) the thriving occupation of a ſcra- 
per. This nick-name was inconceivably diſplea- 
ling to me, and I promiſed myſelf but little ſatiſ- 
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faction in the proſpe of heaping up money by a 
mean employment: the aſſiduity and ſubjection 
required compleated my diſguſt, and I never ſet 
foot in the office, without feeling a kind of horror, 
which every day gained freſh ſtrength. 


Mr. NIaſſeron, who was not better pleaſed with 
my abilities than 1 was with the employment, 
treated me with diſdain, inceſſantly upbraiding me 
with being a fool and blockhead, not forgetting to 
repeat, that my uncle had aſſured him I was a 
knowing one , though he could not find that I 
knew any thing! that he had promiſed to furniih 
him with a ſprightly boy, but had, in truth, ſent 
him an aſs: to conclude, I was turned out of the 
regiſtry, with the additional ignominy of being 
pronounced a fool by all Mr. Mlaſſeron's clerks, and 
fit only to handle a file. 


My vocation thus determined, 1 was bound ap- 
prentice ; not, however, to a watch-maker, but 
to an engraver, and I had been fo completcly hu- 
miliated by the contempt of the Regiſter, that I 
ſubmitted without a murmur. My matter, whoſe 
name was Mr. Ducommun, was a young man of 
a very violent and boorith character, who con- 
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trived in a ſhort time to tarniſh all the amiable 
qualities of my childhood, to ſtupify a diſpoſition 
naturally ſprightly, and reduce my feelings as 
well as my condition, to an abſolute ſtate of ſervi- 
tude. | forgot my latin, hiſtory, and antiquities ; 
J could hardly rccolle&t whether ſuch people as 
Romans ever exiſted; when I viſited my father, 
he no longer beheld his idol, nor could the ladies 
recognize the gallant Jean Jacques, nay, I was fo 
well convinced that Mr. and Miſs Lambercier 
would ſcarce receive me as their pupil, that I en- 
dcavoured to avoid their company, and from that 
time have never ſeen them. The vileſt inclina- 
tions, the baſeſt actions, ſucceeded my amiable 
amuſements, and even obliterated the very remem- 
brance of them. I muſt have had, in ſpite of my 
good education, a great propenlity to degenerate, 
elic the declenſion could not have followed with 
ſuch eaſe and rapidity, for never did fo promiſing 
a Cæſar ſo quickly become a Laradon. 


The art itſelf did not diſpleaſe me; I had a 
lively taſte for drawing, there was nothing diſ- 
pleaſing in the exerciſe of the graver, and as it re- 
quired no very extraordinary abilities to attain per- 
fection as a watch- caſe engraver, I hoped to arrive 
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at it. Perhaps I ſhould have accompliſhed my 
deſign, if unreaſonable reſtraint, added to the bru- 
tality of my maſter, had not rendered me butie's 
diſguſting. 1 waſted his time, an cp.oyud 
myielf in engraving medals, which icrvade fe pil 
my compani”us as a kind of enfignia for 10 in- 
vented order of chivalry, and though this dittered 
very little from mv uſual employ, 1 eontitorcd it 
as a relaxation. Unfortunately m matter catght 
me at this contraband labour, and a fevers beating 
was the conſeuence. IIe reprcached me at tlc 
fame time with attempting to make count-1t it 
money, becauſc our medals bore the ar:ns of the 
Republic; tiwu;gh I can truly aver, I had no con- 
ception of faiſe money, and very little of the true, 
knowing better how to make a Roman As, than 
one of our three-penny pieces, 


My maſter's tyranny rendered inſuſ portable that 
labour I ſhould otherwiſe have loved, and drove me 
to vices I naturally deſpiſed ; ſuch as falſhood, 
idleneſs and theft. Nothing ever gave me a clearer 
demonſtration of the difference between filial de- 
pendence and abje& flavery, than the remem- 
brance of the change produced in me at that 
period, Hitherto 1 had enjoyed a rcaſon- 
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terprizing at my father's, free at Mr. Lambercicr's, 
diſcreet at my uncle's; but, with my maſter, I 
became fearful, and from that moment my mind 
was vitiated. Accuſtomed to live on terms of per- 
fect equality, to be witneſs of no pleaſures I could 
not command, to fee no diſh I was not to partake 
of, or be ſenſible of a deſire | might not expreſs; 
to be able to bring every with of my heart to my 
lips—what a tranſition —at my maſter's I was 
ſcarce allowed to ſpeak ; was forced to quit the 
table without taſting what I moſt longed for, and 
the room when I had nothing particular to do 
there; was inceſſantly confined to my work, while 
the liberty my maſter and his journeymen enjoyed, 
ſerved only to increaſe the weight of my ſubjec- 
tion. When diſputes happened to ariſe, though 
conſcious that I underſtood the ſubject better than 
any of them, I dared not offer my opinion ; in a 
word, every thing I ſaw became an object of de- 
fire, for no other reaſon than becauſe I was not 
permitted to enjoy any thing. Farewell gaiety, 
eaſe, thoſe happy turns of expreſſion, which for- 
merly even made my faults eſcape correction. 1 
recollect, with pleaſure, a circumſtance that hap- 
pened at my father's, which even now makes me 
ſmile ; 
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ſmile : being for ſome fault, ordured to bed with- 
out my ſupper, as I was pailing trough the &it- 
chen, with my poor morſel of bruad in my hand, 
[ ſaw the meat turning en the tht; my fo- 
ther and the reſt were round the fire ; | male bow 
to every one as I paſſei: Whey | hu gone 
through this ceremony, lering with a witkiful eye 
at the roait incat, Which loved io mviting, and 
ſmelt fo ſavory, | could not abit from making 
that a bow likewiſe, achling, in a pititul tone, 
good bye roaft meat! I his unpremearatl pleas 
ſantry put them in {uct good: human, tat i wos 
permitted to ſtav, au parctalze of it. Perhiape One: 
ſame thing mi gut have produced a ſuntlar test 
at my maſter's, but ſuch a thought could never 
have occurred to me, or 1i it had I ſhould not have 
had courage to exprels it. | 


Thus I learned to covet, diſſemble, lie, and, at 
length, to ſteal; a propenſity I never felt the leaſt 
idea of before, though ſince that time I have never 
been able intirely to diveſt myſelf of it. Deſire 
and inability united, naturally led to this vice, 
which is the reaſon pilfering is ſo common among 
footmen and apprentices, though the latter, as they 
grow up, and find themſelyes in a ſituation where 
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every thing is at their command, loſe this ſhame- 
ful propenfity : as I never experienced this advan- 
tage, I never enjoyed the benefit. 


Good ſentiments, ill directed, frequently lead 
children into vice. Notwithſtanding my conti- 
nual wants and temptations, it was more than a 
year before I could refolve to take even catables. 
My firſt theft was occaſioned by complaiſance, but 
it was productive of others which had not fo plau- 
ſible an excuſe. 


My maſter had a journeyman named Verrat, 
whoſe mother lived in the neighbourhood, and 
had a garden at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
houſe, which produced excellent aſparagus. This 
Verrat, who had no great plenty of money, took 
it in his head to rob her of the moſt early produc- 
tion of her garden, and by the ſale of it procure 
thoſe indulgences he could not otherwiſe afford 
himſelf ; but not being very nimble, he did not 
care to run the hazard of a ſurpriſe. After fome 
preliminary flattery, which 1 did not comprehend 
the meaning of, he propoſed this expedition to me, 
as an idea which had that moment ſtruck him. 
At firſt I would not liſten to the propoſal ; but he 

perſiſted 
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perſiſted in his ſolicitation, and as I could never 
reſiſt the attuchs of flattery, at length prevailed. In 
purſuence of tizis virtuous reſolution, 1 every morn- 
ing repaircd to the garden, gathered the beſt of the 
aſparagus, and took it to the Holard, where ſome 
good old women, who gueſſed how I came by it, 
wiſhing to diminiſh the price, made no fecret of 
their ſuſpicions ? this produced tie delred effect, 
for being alarmed, I took whatever they offered, 
which being taken to Mr. Verrat, was preſently 
metamorphoſed into a breal. ſaſt, and divided wit!1 
a companion of his, for though I procured it, I 
never partook of their good cheer, being fully ta- 
tified with an inconliderable bribe. 


I executed my roguery with the greateſt fidelity, 
ſeeking only to pleaſe my employer; and feveral 
days paſſed before it came into my head, to rob 
the robber, and tythe Mr. Verrat's harveſt. I 
never conſidered the hazard I ran in u «fe expe- 
ditions, not only of a torrent of abuſe, but what I 
ſhould have been ſtill more ſenſible of, a hearty 
beating; for the miſcreant, who received the 
whole benefit, would certainly have denied all 
knowledge of the fact, and I 1tould only have 
received a double portion of puniſhment for daring 
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to accuſe him, ſince being only an apprentice, 
I ftood no chance of being believed in oppoſition 
to a journeyman. Thus in every ſituation, pow- 
erful rogues know how to ſave themſelves at the 
expence of the feeble, 


This practice taught me it was not ſo terrible 
to thieve as I had imagined: I took care to make 
this diſcovery turn to ſome account, helping my- 
ſelf to every thing within my reach, that I con- 
ceived an inclination for. I was not abſolutely 
ill-fed at my maſter's, and temperance was only 
painful to me by comparing it with the luxury he 
enjoyed. The cuſtom of ſending young people 
from table preciſely when thoſe things are ſerved 
up which ſeem moſt tempting, is calculated to 
encreaſe their longing, and induces them to ſteal 
what they conceive to be ſo delicious. It may 
be ſuppoſed I was not backward in this particular : 
in general my knavery ſucceeded pretty well, 
though quite the reverſe when I happened to be 
detected. 


I recolle& an attempt to procure ſome apples, 
which was attended with circumſtances that make 
me ſmile and ſhudder even at this inſtant. The 

| fruit 
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fruit was ſtanding in a pantry, which by a lattice 
at a conſiderable hight, received light from the 
kitchen. One day, being alone in the houſe, I 
climed up to ſce theſe precious apples, which, be- 
ing out of my reach, made this pantry appear the 
garden of the Heſperides. I fetched the ſpit 
tried if it would reach them—it was too ſhort— 
[ lengthened it with a ſmall one which was uſed 
for game, my maſter being very fond of hunting, 
darted at them ſeveral times without ſucceſs; at 
length was more fortunate, being tranſported to 
find I was bringing up an apple ! I drew it gently 
to the lattice—was going to ſeize it, when (who 
can expreſs my grief and aſtoniſhment !) I found 
it would not paſs through-—it was too large. I 
tried every expedient to accompliſh my deſign, 
ſought ſupporters to keep the ſpits in the ſame 
poſition, a knife to divide the apple, and a lath to 
hold it with ; at length I fo far ſucceeded as to 
effect the dix on, and made no doubt of drawin,- 
the pieces through, but it was ſcarcely ſeparated, 
(compa ſionate reader ſympathize with my afflic- 
tion |!) en both pieces fell into the pantry. 


The. | loſt time by this experiment, I did 
not loſe . e, but dreading a ſurprize, I put off 
D 6 the 
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the attempt till next day, when J hoped to be more 
ſucceſsful, and returned to my work as if nothing 
had happened, without once thinking of what the 


two obvious witneſſes I had left in the pantry de- 
poſed againſt me. 


The next day, (a fine opportunity offering,) I 
renewed the trial. I faſten the ſpits together ; get 
on the ſtool; take aim; am juſt going to dart at 
my prey—unfortunately the dragon did not ſleep ; 
the pantry door opens, my maſter makes his ap- 
pearance, and looking up, exclaims, Bravo 
The horror of that moment returns—the pen 
drops from my hand. 


A continual repetition of ill treatment, render- 
ed me callous; it ſeemed a kind of compoſition 
for my crimes which authorized me to continue 
them, and inſtead of looking back at the puniſh- 
ment, I looked forward to revenge. Being beat 
like a flave, I judged I had a right to all the vices 
of one. I was convinced that to rob and be pu- 
niſhed, were inſeparable, and conſtituted, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, a kind of traffic, in which, if I 
performed my part of the bargain, my maſter 
would take care not to be deficient in his : That 

preliminary 
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preliminary ſettled, I applied myſelf to thieving 
with great tranquility, and whenever this inter- 
rogatory occurred to my mind, “ what will be 
the conſequence ?” The reply was ready, “ I 
know the worſt, I ſhall be beat ; no matter, I was 
made for it.” 


T love good eating; am ſenſual, but not greedy ; 
I have ſuch a variety of inclinations to gratify, 
that this can never predominate ; and unleſs my 
heart is unoccupied, which very rarely happens, 
I pay but little attention to my appetite : I did 
not, therefore, long confine myſelf to purloining 
ems, but extended this propenſity to every 
thing © withed to poſſeſs, and if I did not become 
a rb in form, it was only becauſe money never 
temptæ unc: 


My aſter had a cloſet in the workſhop, which 


he kep. ocked; this I contrived to open and ſhut 


as often az I pleaſed, and laid his beſt tools, fine 
drawings, impreſſions, in a word, every thing he 
wiſhe to keep from me under contribution. 
Theſe thefts were fo far innocent, that they were 
always employed in his ſervice, but I was tranſ- 
ported at having the trifles in my poſſeflion, and 

imagined 
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imagined I ſtole the art with its productions. Be- 
ſides what I have mentioned, his boxes contained 
ſhreads of gold and filver, a number of ſmall 
jewels, valuable medals, and money ; yet, though 
I ſeldom had five ſous in my pocket, I do not re- 
collect ever having ever caſt a wiſhful look at 
them, on the contrary, I beheld theſe valuables 
rather with terror than delight. 


I am convinced the dread of taking money was 
in a great meaſure, the effect of education. There 
was mingled with the idea of it, the fear of in- 
famy, a priſon, puniſhment, and death : had I 
even felt the temptation, theſe objects would have 
made me tremble ; whereas my failings appeared 
a ſpecies of waggery, and in truth they were little 
elſe; they could but occaſion a good trimming, 
and this I was already prepared for. A ſheet of 
fine drawing paper was a greater temptation, , 
than money ſufficient to have purchaſed a ream. 
This unreaſonable caprice is connected with ore 
of the moſt ſtriking ſingularities of my character, 
and has ſo far influenced my conduct, * it re- 

quires à particular explanation. 


My 
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My paſſions are extremely violent ; while un- 
der their influence, nothing can equal my impe- 
tuoſity : I am an abſolute ſtranger to diſcretion, 
reſpect, fear, or decorum ; rude, ſaucy, violent, 
and intrepid ; no ſhame can ſtop, no danger inti- 
midate me. My mind is frequently ſo engroſſed 
by a ſingle object, that beyond it, the whole world 
is not worth a thought; this is the enthuſiaſm of 
a moment, the next perhaps, I am plunged in a 
ſtate of annihilation. Take me in my moments 
of tranquility, I am indolence and timidity itſelf ; 
a word to ſpeak, the leaſt trifle to perform, ap- 
pears an intolerable labour ; every thing alarms 
and terrifies; the very buzzing of a fly, will 
make me ſhudder ; I am fo ſubdued by fear and 
ſhame, that I would gladly ſhield myſelf from 
mortal view. 


When obliged to exert myſelf, I am ignorant 
what to do ! when forced to ſpeak, I am at a loſs 
for words; and if any one looks at me, I am in- 
ſtantly out of countenance. If animated with my 
ſubject, I expreſs my thoughts with eaſe, but in 
ordinary converſations I can ſay nothing, - abſo- 
lutely nothing ; and being - obliged to 1 ren- 
ders tliem inſupportable. 

I may 
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I may add, that none of my predominant incli- 


nations center in thoſe pleaſures which are to be 
purchaſed ; money empoiſons my delights ; I muſt 
have them unadulterated. I love thoſe of the ta- 
ble, for inſtance, but cannot endure the reſtraints 
of good company, or the inte mperance of taverns: 
I can enjoy them only with > friend, for alone 
it is equally impoſſible ; m/ imagination is then fo 
occupied with other things that | tmd no pleaſure 
in eating. Women who a: © ro be purchaſed have 
no charms for me, my beatin heart cannot be ſa- 
tisſied without affection; it is *' ame with every 
other enjoyment, if not truly reſted they are 
abſolutely inſ pid, in a word ' +1 fond of thoſe 
things, which are only eſtima to minds formed 
for the peculiar enjoyment ot (im. 


I never thought money ſo . able as it is uſu- 
ally imagined; if you wou joy, you muſt 
transform it, and this transſo ion is frequently 
attended with inconvenience i ou mutt hargain, 
purchaſe, pay dear, be b ſerved, and often 
duped. I buy an egg, aw + cred 'tis new. laid 
J find it ſtale; fruit in i - utmoſt perfection tis 
abſolutely green; I love good wine, but where 
Mall 1 get it? not at my wiae merchant's—he 

will 
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will poiſon me at a certainty. I wiſh to be uni- 
verſally reſpected; how ſhall I compaſs my defign ? 
I muſt make friends, fend meſſages, write letters, 
come, go, wait, and be frequently deceived: Mlo— 
ney is the perpetual ſource of uncaſineſs, I fear it 
more than I love good wine. 


A thouſand times, both during and fince my ap- 
prenticeſhip, have I gone out to purchaſe ſome ni- 
cety, I approach the paitry-cook's, perceive ſome 
women at the counter, and imagine they are laugh- 
ing at me. I paſs a fruit ſhop, fee ſome fine pears, 
their appearance tempts me, but then two or three 
young pcople are near, or a man I am acquainted 
with is ſtanding at the door; I take all that paſs for 
perſons I have ſome knowledge of, and my near 
ſight contributes to deceive me: I am every where 
intimidated, reſtrained by ſome obſtacle, and with 
money in my pocket, return as I went, for want of 
reſolution to purchaſe what I long for. 


I ſhould enter into the moſt inſipid details was 

I to relate the trouble, ſhame, repugnance and in- 
convenience of all kinds which I have experienced 
in parting with my money, whether in my own 
perſon, or by the agency of others ; as I proceed the 
reader 
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reader will get acquainted with my diſpoſition, and 


perceive all this without my troubling him with 
the recital. 


This once comprehended, one of my appa- 
rent contradictions will be caſily accounted for, 
and the moſt fordid avarice reconciled with the 
greateſt contempt of money. It is a movable which 
1 conſider of fo little value, t iat when deſtitute of 
it I never wiſh to acquire wy, and when I have a 
ſum I keep it by me, for want of knowing how to 
diſpoſe of it to my ſatisfaction; but let an agree- 
able and convenientopportunity preſent itſelf, and L 
empty my purſe with the utmoſt freedom ; not that 
I would have the reader imagine I am extravagant 
from a motive of oſtentation, quite the reverſe, it 
was ever in ſubſervience to my pleaſures, and in- 
ſtead of glorying in expence, I endeavour to con- 
ceal it. I fo well perceive that money is not made 
to anſwer my purpoſes, that I am almoſt aſhamed 
to have any, and ſtill more to make uſe of it. 


Had J ever poſſeſſed a moderate independence, 
I am convinced I ſhould have had no propenſity 
to become avaricious. I ſhould have required no 
more, and cheerfully lived up to my income ; but 
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my precarious ſituation keeps me in perpetual 
dread of want. I adore liberty, I abhor conſtraint, 
trouble, or ſubjection; money enſures my inde- 
pendence, frees me from the trouble of contriving 
reſources, a neceſſity I cver deteſted ; I am loth, 
therefore, to part with what ſo greatly contributes 


to my happineſs. Ihe money we poſſeſs is the 


pledge of freedom, that we are in purſuit of the 
inſtrument of ſlavery ; for this reaſon, I am tena- 
cious of what I have, without coveting what J 
have not. 


My diſintereſtedneſs, therefore, is nothing 
more than lazineſs ; the pleaſure of poſſeſſing does 
not merit the labour of acquiring. I attribute 
my diſſipation to the ſame cauſe, for when ex- 
pence offers a deſirable gratification, it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to lay hold of it immediately. I am leſs 
pleaſed with money than with the conveniences it 
procures, fer between the poſſeſſion and the uſe 
of it there is ever an intermediate ſtate, between 
the convenience and the enjoyment ther2 is none. 
I fee the gratification—it tempts me: I ſee the 
means of acquiring this pleaſure—the temptation 
is no more. 


J have 
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T have therefore been a rogue, and am fo (till, 
ſometimes for trifles which 1 had rather take than 
aſk for, but I never in my life recollect having 
taken a farthing from any one, except abour fit- 
teen years ago, when | ſtole ſeven livres ten ſous. 
The ſtory is worth recounting, as it «exhibits a 
concurrence of impudence and ſtupidity I ſhould 
ſcarcely credit, did it relate to any but myſelf. 


It was in Paris; I was walking with f. I. de 
Franceuil at the Palais Royal: he pulled out his 
watch, he looked at it, and ſald to me, © Suppoſe 
we go to the opera?—W:th all my heart.” We 
go; he takes two box tickets, gives me one, and 
enters himſelf with the other ; I follow, find the 
door crowded, and looking in, ſee every one 
ſtanding ; judging therefore that M. de Francueil 


might ſuppoſe me concealed by the company, I go 


out, aſk for my ticket, and getting the money re- 
turned, leave the houſe, without conſidering that 
by then I had reached the door every one would 
be ſcated, and M. de Francueil might readily 
perceive I was not there. 


As nothing could be more oppoſite to my natu- 
ral inclination than this abominable meanneſs, I 


note 
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note it, to ſhow there are moments of delirium 
when men ought not to be judged by their ac- 
tions : this was not ſtealing the money, it was only 
ſtealing the uſe of it, and was the more infamous 
for wanting the excuſe of a temptation. 


T ſhould never end theſe accounts, was I to de- 
ſcribe all the gradations through which I paſled, 
during my apprenticeſhip, from the ſublimity of a 
hero to the baſeneſs of a villain, Though I en- 
tered into moſt of the vices of my ſituation, I had 
no reliſh for its pleaſures; the amuſements of my 
companions were diſpleaſuig, and when too much 
reſtraint had made my buſineſs weariſome, I had 
nothing to amuſe me: this renewed my taſte for 
reading, which had long been neglected. I now 
ran into a freſh inccrivenience, books made me 
neglect my work, and brought on additional pu- 
niſhment, while inclination, ſtrengthened by con- 
ſtraint, became an unconquerable paſſion. La 
Tribu, famous for lending out books, furniſhed 


me with all kinds: good or bad, I peruſed them 
with avidity. 


It will be ſaid, © at length, then, money became 
neceſſary true; but this happened at a tune 
When 
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when a taſte for ſtudy had deprived me both of re- 
ſolution and aCtivity : totally occupied by this 
new inclination, I only wiſhed to read, I robbed 
no longer. This is another of my peculiarities ; 
a mere nothing frequently calls me off from what 
J appear the moſt attached to; I give into the 
new idea; it becomes a paſſion, and immediately 
every former deſire is forgotten. 


Reading was my object; my heart beat with 
impatience to run over the new book I carried in 
my pocket; the firſt moment I was alone I ſeized 
the opportunity to draw it out, and thought no 
Jonger of rummaging my maſter's cloſet. I was 
even aſhamed to think I had been guilty of ſuch 
meanneſs; and had my amuſements been more 
expenſive, I no longer felt an inclination to con- 
tinue it. La Tribu gave me credit, and when 
once I had the book in my poſſeſſion, I thought no 
more of the trifle | was to pay for it; as money 
came, it naturally paſſed to this woman; and 
when ſhe chanced to be preſſing, nothing was fo 
conveniently at hand as my own effects; to ſteal 
in advance required foreſight, and robbing to pay 
was no temptation. 


The 
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The frequent blows I received from my maſter, 
with my private and ill- choſen ſtudies, rendered 
me reſerved, infociable, and almoſt deranged 
my rcaſon. "Though my taſte had not preſerved 
me from filly unmeaning books, by good fortune 
I was a ſtranger to licentious or obſcene ones : not 
that La Tribu (who was very accommodating) 
made any ſcruple of lending theſe, on the contrary, 
to enhance their worth, ſhe ſpoke of them with an 
air of myſtery ; this produced an effe& ſhe had 
not foreſeen, for both ſhame and diſguſt made me 
conſtantly refuſe them. Chance ſo well ſeconded 
my baſhful diſpoſition that I was paſt the age of 
thirty before I ſaw any of thoſe dangerous compo- 
ſitions. 


In leſs than a year I had exhauſted La Tribu's 
ſcanty library, and was unhappy for want of far- 
ther amuſement. My reading, though frequently 
bad, had worn off my childiſh follies, and brought 
back my heart to nobler ſentiments than my con- 
dition had inſpired ; mean time, diſguſted with all 
within my reach, and thinking every thing charm- 
ing that was out of it, my preſent ſituation ap- 
peared extremely miſerable. My paſſions began 
to acquire ſtrength, I felt their influence, without 

knowing 
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knowing whither they would conduct me. I ſome- 
times, indeed, thought of my former follies, but 
ſought no farther. 


At this time my imagination took a turn which 
helped to calm my encreaſing emotions? it was, to 
contemplate thoſe ſituations, in the books I had 
read, which produced the molt ſtriking effect on my 
mind; to recall, combine, and apply them to myſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as to become one of the perſonages 


my recollection preſented, and be continually in 


thoſe fancied circumſtances which were moſt agree- 
able to my inclinations; in a word, by contriving 
to place myſelf in theſe fictitious ſituations, the 
idea of my real one was in a great meaſure obli- 
terated. 


This fondneſs for imaginary objects, and tlie 


them, compleated my diſguſt for every thing around 
me, and fixed that inclination for ſolitude which 
has ever ſince been predominant. We ſhall have 
more than one occaſion to remark the effects of a 


diſpoſition, miſanthropic and melancholy in appear- 


ance, but which proceed, in fact, from a heart too 
aſteCtionate, too ardent, which for want of ſimi- 
lar 
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facility with which I could gain poſſeſſion of 
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lar diſpoſitions, is conſtrained to content itſelf 
with non-entities, and be ſatisfied with fiction. 
It is ſufficient at preſent, to have traced the origin 
of a propenſity which has modified my paſſions, 
ſet bounds to each, and by giving too much ar- 
dour to my wiſhes, has ever rendered me too in- 
dolent to obtain them. 


Thus I attained my fixteenth vear, uneaſy, 
diſcontent with myſelf and every thing that fur- 
rounded me; diſpleaſed with my occupation, 
without enjoying the pleaſures common to my 
age, weeping without a cauſe, fighing I knew not 
why, and fond of my chimerical ideas f.v want of 
more valuable realities. 


Every Sunday, after fermon-time, my compu- 
nions came to fetch me out, withing me to par- 
take of their divertions. 1 would willingly have 
been excuſed, but when once engaged in amulc- 
ment, I was more animated and enterpriſing than 
any of them; it was equally difficult to engage ot 
reſtrain me: indeed, this was ever a leading trait 
in my character. In our country walks | waz 
ever foremoſt, and never thovght of returning till 
reminded by foine of my companions, I was 
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twice obliged to be from my maſter's the whole 
night, the city gates having been ſhut before I 
could reach them. The reader may imagine what 
treatment this procured me the following morn- 
ings ; but I was promiſed ſuch a reception for the 
third, that I made a firm reſolution never to ex- 
poſe myſelf to the danger of it. Notwithſtanding 
my determination, I repeated this dreaded tranſ- 
greſſion, my vigilance having been rendered uſe- 
leſs by a curſed Captain, named M. Minutoli, 
who, when on guard, always ſhut the gate he had 
charge of an hour before the uſual time. I was 
returning home with my two companions, and 
had got within half a league of the city, when 1 
heard them beat the tat- too; I redouble my pace, 
I run with my utmoſt ſpeed, I approach the 
bridge, ſee the ſoldiers already at their poſts, I 
call out to them in a ſuffocated voice—it is too 
late ! I am twenty paces from the guard, the firſt 
bridge is already drawn up, and I tremble to ſee 
thoſe terrible horns advanced in the air which an- 
nounce the fatal and inevitable deſtiny, which 
from this moment began to purſue me. 


I threw myſelf on the glacis in a tranſport of 
deſpair, while my companions, who only laughed 
at 
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at the accident, immediately determined what to 
do. My reſolution, though different from tlieirs, 
was equally ſudden; on the ſpot, I ſwore never 
to return to my maſter's, and the next morning, 
when my companions entered the city, I bade them 
an eternal adieu, conjuring them at the ſame time 
to inform my couſin Bernard of my reſolution, 


and the place where he might ſee me for the laſt 
time. 


From the commencement of my apprenticeſhip 
J had ſeldom ſeen him; at firſt, indeed, we ſaw 
each other on Sundays, but each acquiring diffe- 
rent habits, our meetings were leſs frequent. I 
am perſuaded his mother contributed greatly to- 
wards this change: he was to contider himſelf as 
a perſon of conſequence, I was a pititul appren- 
tice ; notwithſtanding our relationthip, equality 
no longer ſubliſted between us, and it was de- 
grading himſelf to frequent my company. As he 
had a natural good heart, his mother's leſſons did 
not take an immediate effect, and for ſome time 
he continued to viſit me. 


Having learned my reſolution, he haſtened to 
the ſpot I had appointed; not, however, to dif- 
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ſuade me from it, but to render my flight agree- 
able, by ſome trifling preſents, as my own re- 
ſources would not have carried me far. He gave 
me, among other things, a ſmall ſword, which I 
was very proud of, and took with me as far as 
Turin, where abſolute want conſtrained me to 
diſpoſe of it. The more I reflected on his beha- 
viour at this critical moment, the more I am per- 
ſuaded he followed the inſtructions of his mother, 
and perhaps his father likewiſe ; for had he been 
left to his own feclings, he would have endea- 
voured to retain, or have been tempted to accom- 
pany me; on the contrary, he encouraged the 
deſign, and when he ſaw me reſolutely deter- 
mined to purſue it, without ſeeming much affected, 
left me to my fate. We never ſaw or wrote to 
each otlier from that time: I cannot but regret 
this loſs, for his heart was eſſentially good, and 
we ſeemed formed for a more laſting friendſhip. 


Before I abandon myſelf to the fatality of my 
deſtiny, let me contemplate for a moment the 
proſpe& that awaited me had I fallen into the 
hands of a better maſter. Nothing could have 
been more agreeable to my diſpolition, or more 

likely 
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likely to confer happineſs than the peaceful condi- 
tion of a good artificer, in fo reſpectable a line as 
engravers are coniidered at Geneva, I could have 
obtained an caſy ſubſiſtence, it nt a iturtune ; this 
would have bounded my ambi ian; I ihould have 
had means to indulge in moderate pivatures, and 
ſhould have continued in my natural Here, 
without meeting with any tem piution to oo he. 
it. Having an imagination futtcii:ly fertile to 
embelliſh with its chimeras every ſituation, and 
powerful enough to tranſport me ſrom one to an- 
other, it was immaterial in which I was fixed; 
that was beſt adapted to me, which requiring the 
leaſt care or exertion, left the mind“ moſt at li- 
berty ; and this happineſs I thould have enjoyed. 
In my native country, in the boſom of my reli- 
gion, family and friends, I ſhould have paſſed a 
calm and peaceful life, in the uniformity of a 
plealing occupation, and among connections dear 
to my heart. I ſhould have been a good Chriſ- 
tian, a good citizen, a good friend, a good man. I 
ſhould have reliſhed my condition, perhaps have 
been an honour to it, and after having paſſed a liſe 
of happy obſcurity, ſurrounded by my family, I 
ſhould have died at peace. Soon it may be for- 
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gotten, but while remembered it would have been 
with tenderneſs and regret. 


Inſtead of this—what a picture am I about to 
draw !—Alas ! why ſhould J anticipate the miſe— 
ries | have endured? The Reader will have but 
too much of the melancholy ſubject. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Tur moment in which fear had inſtal 
my flight did not {rem more terrible, than that 
wherein | put mv deflign in excctioun appear- 
ed delightful. To lave my relations, my re- 
ſources, while vet a child, in the midit of iny ap- 
preaticeſhip, before 1 had learned enough of my 
buſineſs to obtain a ſubſiſtence ; to run on inevit- 
able miſery and danger; to expoſe myſelf in that 
age of weakneſs and innocence to all the tempta- 
tions of vice and deſpair; to ſet out in ſearch of 
errors, misfortunes, ſnares, ſlavery and death; to 
endure more intolerable evils than thoſe I meant 
to ſhun, was the picture I ſhould have drawn, the 
natural conſequences of my hazardous enterpriſe : 
How different was the idea I entertained of it !/— 
The independence I ſeemed to poſſeſs was the ſole 
object of my contemplation ; having obtained my 
liberty, I thought every thing attainable ; I entered 
with confidence on the vaſt theatre of the world, 
which my merit was to captivate ; at every ſtep I 
expected to find amuſements, treaſures and adven- 
tures, friends ready to ſerve and miſtreſſes eager to - 
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pleaſe me; I had but to ſhow myſelf and the 
whole univerſe would be intereſted in my con- 
cerns; not but I could have been content with 
ſomething leſs ; a charming ſociety, with ſufficient 
means, might have ſatisfied me. My moderation 
was ſuch that the ſphere in which I propoſed to 
ſhine was rather circumſcribed, but then it was to 
poſſeſs the very quinteſſence of enjoyment, and 
myſelf the principal object. A ſingle caſtle, for 
inſtance, might have bounded my ambition ; could 
I have been the favorite of the lord and lady, the 
daughter's lover, the ſon's friend, and protector 
of the neighbours, I might have been tolerably 
content, and ſought no farther. 


In expectation of this modeſt fortune I paſſed a 
few days in the environs of the city, with ſome 
country people of my acquaintance, who reccived 
me with more kindneſs than I ſhould have met 
with in town; they welcomed, lodged and fed me 
cheerfully ; I could not be ſaid to live on charity, 
theſe favours were not conferred with a ſufficient 
appearance of ſuperiority to furniſh out the idea. 


I rambled about in this manner till I got to 
Confignon in Savoy, at about two leagues diſtance 
from 


SW 
from Geneva. The Vicar was called, M. de 


Pontverre ; this name, fo famous in the hiſtory of 
the Republic, caught my attention; I was curi- 
ous to ſee what appearance the deſcendants of the 
gentlemen of the ſpoon exhibited : I went there- 
fore to viſit this M. de Pontverre, and was receiv- 
ed with great civility. 


He ſpoke of the hereſy of Geneva, declaimed 
on the authority of holy mother church, and then 
invited me to dinner. I had little to object to ar- 
guments which hal ſo deſirable a concluſion, and 
was inclined to believe that prieſts who gave ſuch 
excellent dinners might be as gooll as our miniſ- 
ters. Notwithſtanding M. de Pontverre's peda- 
gree, I certainly poſſeſſed moſt Icarnin;;, but I ra- 
ther ſought to appear a good companion than an ex- 
pert theologer, and his Frangi wine, which I 
thought delicious, argued fo powerfully on his 
ſide, that I ſhould have bluſhed at ſilencing fo 
kind a hoſt; I therefore yielded him the victory, 
or rather declined the conteſt. Any one who had 
obſerved my precautiom would certainly have pro- 
nounced me a diſſembler, though infact I was only 
courteous, 
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Flattery, or rather condeſcention, is not always 
a vice, in young people; tis oftener a virtue. 
When treated with kindneſs, it is natural to feel 
an attachment for the perſon who confers the obli- 
gation ; we do not acquieſce becauſe we wiſh to 
deceive, but from dread of giving uneaſineſs, or 
becauſe we wiſh to avoid the ingratitude of ren- 
| dering evil for good. What intereſt had M. de 
Pontverre in entertaining, treating with reſpect, 
and endeavouring to convince me? none but 
mine; my young heart told me this, and I was 
penetrated with gratitude and reſpect for the ge- 
nerous prieſt; I was ſenſible of my ſuperiority, 
but ſcorned to repay his hoſpitality by taking ad- 
vantage of it. I had no conception of hypocriſy 
in this forbearance, or thought of changing my re- 
ligion, nay, ſo far was the idea from being fami- 
liar to me, that I looked on it with a degree of 
horror which ſeemed to exclude the poſſibility of 
ſuch an event; I only wiſhed to avoid giving of- 
fence to thoſe I was ſenſible careſſed me from that 
motive, I wiſhed to cultivate their good opinion, 
and meantime leave them the hope of ſucceſs by 
ſeeming leſs on my guard than I really was. My 
conduct in this particular reſembled the coquetry 
of ſome very honeſt women, who, to obtain their 
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wiſhes, without permitting or promiſing any thing, 
ſometimes encourage hopes they never mean to 


realize. 


Reaſon, piety and love of order, certainly de- 
manded that inſtead of being encouraged in my 
folly, I ſhould have been diſſuaded from the ruin 
1 was courting, and ſent back to my family, and 
this conduct any one that was actuated by genuine 
virtue would have purſued ; but it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that though M. de Pontverre was a reli- 
gious man, he was not a virtuous one, but a bigot, 
who knew no virtue except worthipping images, 
and telling his beads; in a word, a kind of miſhon- 
ary, who thought the height of merit conſiſted in 
writing libels againſt the miniſters of Geneva. Far 
from wiſhing to ſend me back, he endeavoured to 
favour my eſcape, and put it out of my power 
to return even had I been fo diſpoſed. It was a 
thouſand to one but he was ſending me to periſh 
with hunger, or become a villain, but all this was 
forcign to his purpoſe, he ſaw a ſoul ſnatched from 
twereſy and reſtored to the boſom of the church; 
whether I was an honeſt man or a knave was very 
immaterial, prov ded I went to maſs. This ridi- 
culous mode of thinking is not peculiar to catho- 
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lics, 'tis the vice of every dogmatical perſuaſion, 
where merit conſiſts in belief and not in virtue. 


« You are called by the Almighty” ſaid M. de 
| Pontverre; go to Annecy, where you will find a 
good and charitable lady, whom the bounty of the 
King enables to turn ſouls from thoſe errors ſhe 
has happily renounced.” He ſpoke of a Madam 
de Warrens, a new convert, to whom the prieſts 
contrived to ſend thoſe wretches who were diſpoſed 
to ſell their faith, and with theſe ſhe was in a 
manner conſtrained to ſhare a penſion of two 
thouſand franks beſtowed on her by the King 
of Sardinia. I felt myſelf extremely humiliated 
at being ſuppoſed to want the aſſiſtance of a good 
and charitable lady: I had no objection to being 
accommodated with every thing I ſtood in need of, 
but did not wiſh to receive it on the footing of 
charity, and to owe this obligation to a devotee 
was ſtill worſe : notwithſtanding my ſcruples, the 
perſuaſions of M. de Pontverre, the dread of pe- 
riſhing with hunger, the pleaſures I promiſed my- 
ſelf from the journey, and hope of obtaining ſome 
deſirable ſituation, determined me; and I ſet out, 
though reluctantly, for Annecy. I could eaſily 
have reached it in a day, but being in no great 
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haſte to arrive there, it took me three. My head 
was filled with the idea of adventures, and I ap- 
proached every country- ſeat I ſaw in my way, in 
expectation of having them realized. I had too 
much timidity to knock at the doors, or even enter 
if I ſaw them open, but I did what I dared—which 
was to ſing under thoſe windows that I thought 
had the moſt favourable appearance ; and was very 
much diſconcerted to find I waſted my breath to 
no purpoſe, and that neither young or old ladies 
were attracted by the melody of my voice, or the 
wit of my poetry, though ſome ſongs my compa- 
nions had taught me I thought excellent, and that 
I fung them incomparably. At length I arrived 
at Annecy, and ſaw Madam de Warrens. 


As this period of my life in a great meaſure de- 
termined my character, I could not reſolve to paſs 
it lightly over. I was in the middle of my ſix- 
teenth year, and though I could not be called 
handſome, was well made for my height; I had 
a good foot, a well turncd leg, and animated 
countenance; a well proportioned mouth, black 
hair and eye-brows, and my eyes, though ſmall, 
and rather too far in my head, ſparkling with vi- 
vacity, darted that innate fire which inflamed my 
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blood ; unfortunately for me I knew nothing of 
all this, never having beſtowed a ſingle thought on 
my perſon till it was too late to be of any ſervice 
to me. The timidity common to my age, was 
heightened by a natural benevolence, which made 
me dread the idea of giving pain. Though my 
mind had received ſome cultivation, having ſeen 
nothing of the world, I was an abſolute ſtranger 
to polite addreſs, and my mental acquiſitions, fo 
far from ſupplying this defect, only ſerved to en- 
creaſe my embarraſſment, by making me ſenſible 
of every deficiency. 


Depending little, therefore, on external ap- 
pearances, I had recourſe to other expedients; 1 
wrote a moſt elaborate letter, where, mingling all. 
the flowers of rhetoric which I had borrowed from 
books, with the phraſes of an apprentice, 1 en- 
dieavoured to ſtrike the attention, and enſure the 
| good-will of Madam de Warrens. I encloſed M. 
de Pontverre's letter in my own, and waited on 
the lady with a heart palpitating with fear and 
expectation. It was Palm Sunday of the year 
1728; I was informed ſhe was that moment gone 
to church : I haſten after, overtake, and ſpeak to 
her.— The place is yet freſh in my memory 

how 
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how can it be otherwiſe ! often have I moiſtened 
it with my tears and covered it with kiſſes.— 
Why cannot I encloſe with gold the happy ſpot, 
and render it the object of univerſal veneration ! 
Whoever wiſhes to honour monuments of human 
ſalvation would only approach it on their knees. 


It was a paſſage at the back of the houſe, hor- 
dered on the left hand by a little rivulet, which 
ſeparated it from the garden, and on the right by 
the court-yard wall; at the end was a private 
door, which opened inte the church of the Cor- 
deliers. Madam de Warrens was juſt paſſing this 
door ; but, on hearing my voice, inſtantly turned 
about. What an effect did the fight of her pro- 
duce ! I expected to fee a devout, forbidding old 
woman; M. de Pontverre's pious and worthy lady 


could be no other in my conception : inſtead of 


which I ſee a face beaming with charms, fine blue 
eyes full of ſweetneſs, a complexion whoſe white- 
neſs dazzled the ſight, the form of an enchanting 
neck, nothing eſcaped the eager eye of the young 
proſelyte ; for that inſtant I was her's !—a reti- 
gion preached by ſuch miſſionaries muſt lead to 
Paradiſe ! | 

My 
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My letter was preſented with a trembling 
hand; ſhe took it with a ſmile—opened it, glanced 
an eye over M. de Pontverre's, and again returned 
to mine, which ſhe read through, and would have 
read again, had not her footman that inſtant 
informed her that ſervice was beginning. 
„ Child,” ſaid ſhe, in a tone of voice which made 
every nerve vibrate, * you are wandering about 
« at an early age—it is really a pity !''—and 
without waiting for an anſwer, added Go to 
© my houſe, bid them give you ſomething for 
„ breakfaſt, after maſs I will ſpeak to you.“ 


Louiſa-Eleanora de Warrens was of the noble 
and ancient family of La Tour de Pit, of Vevay, 
a city in the country of the Vandois. She was 
married very young to a M. de Warrens of the 
houſe of Loys, eldeſt fon of M. de Villardin of 
Lauſanne : there were no children by this marriage, 
which was far fron being a happy one. Some 
domeſtic uneaſineſs made Madame de Warrens 
take the reſolution of croſſing the Lake, and 
throwing herſelf at the feet of Victor Amadeus, 
who was then at Evian ; thus abandoning her huſ- 
band, family and country, by a giddineſs ſimilar 
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to mine, which precipitation ſhe too has found 
ſufficient time and reaſon to lament. 


The King, who was fond of appearing a zealous 
promoter of the Catholic faith, too) her under his 
protection, and complimented her with a penſion 
fifteen hundred livres of Piedmont, which was a 
conſiderable appointment for a Prince who never 
had the character of being generous; but finding 
his liberality made ſome conjecture he had an af- 
fetion for the lady, he ſent her to Annecy, 
eſcorted by a detachment of his guards, where, 
under the direction of Michael Gabriel de Ber- 
nex, titular Biſhop of Geneva, the abjured her 
former religion at the Convent of the Viſitation, 


I came to Annecy juſt ſix years after this event ; 
Madam de Warrens was then eight and twenty, 
being born with the century. Her beauty, con- 
fiſting more in the expreſſive animation of the 
countenance than a ſet of features, was in its me- 
ridian ; her manner ſoothing and tender; an an- 
gelic ſmile played about her mouth, which was 
ſmall and delicate; ſhe wore her hair (which was 
of an aſh-colour, and uncommonly beautiful) 
with an air of negligence that made her appear 
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ſtill more intereſting ; ſhe was ſhort, and rather 
thick for her height, though by no means diſagree- 
ably fo; but there could not be a more lovely 
face, a finer neck, or hands and arms more ex- 
quiſitely formed. 


Her education had been derived from ſuch a 
variety of ſources, that it formed an extraordinary 
aſſemblage. Like me, ſhe loſt her mother at her 
birth, and had received inſtruction as it chanced 
to preſent itſelf : ſhe had learned ſomething of her 
governeſs, ſomething of her father, a little of her 
maſters, but copiouſly from her lovers; particu- 
larly a M. de Tavel, who poſſeſſing both taſte and 
information, endeavoured to adorn with them the 
mind of her he loved. Iheſe various inſtructions, 
not being properly arranged, tended to impede 
each other, and ſhe did not acquire that degree of 
improvement her natural good ſenſe was capable 
of receiving ; ſhe knew ſomething of philoſophy 
and phyſic, but not enough to eradicate the fond- 
neſs ſhe had imbibed from her father for empiri- 
ciſm and alchymy ; ſhe made elixirs, tinctures, 
balſams, pretended to ſecrets, and prepared ma- 
geſtery ; while quacks and pretenders, profiting 
by her weakneſs, deſtroyed her property among 
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furnaces, drugs and minerals, diminiſhing thoſe 
charms and accompliſhments which might have 
been the delight of the moſt elegant circles, 


But though theſe intereſted wretches took ad- 
vantage of her ill- applied education to obſcure her 
natural good ſenſe, her excellent heart retained its 
purity ; her amiable mildneſs, ſenſibility for the 
unfortunate, inexhauſtible bounty, and open 
cheerful franknets, knew no variation; even at 
. the approach of old age, when attacked by various 
calamities, rendered more cutting by indigence, 
the ſerenity of her diſpoſition preſerved to the end 
of her life the pleaſing gaicty of her happieſt days. 


Her errors procceded from an incxhauſtible fund 
of aCtivity, which demanded perpetual employ- 
ment. She ſound no ſatisfaction in the cuſtomary 

intrigues of her ſex, but, being formed for vaſt de-. 
ſigns, ſought the direction of important enter- 
prizes and diſcoveries. In her place, Madam de 
Longueville would have been a mere trifler, in 
Madam de Longueville's ſituation ſhe would have 
| governed the State: her talents did not accord with 
her fortune ; what would have gained her diſtinc- 
tion in a more elevated fphere became her ruin. 


In 
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In enterprizes which ſuited her diſpoſition, ſhe 
arranged the plan in her imagination, which was 
ever carried to its utmoſt extent, and the means ſh 
employed being proportioned rather to her ideas 
than abilities, ihe failed by the miſmanagement of 
thoſe on whom the depended, and was ruined 
where another would ſcarce have been a loſer, 
This active diſpoſuion, which involved her in fo 
many dimculties, was at leaſt productive of one 
benefit, as it prevented her from paſling the re- 
mainder of her life in the monaſtic aſylum ſhe had 
choſen, which ſhe had ſome thought of. The 
ſumple and uniform life of a nun, the little cabals 
and goſſipings of their parlour, were not adapted 
to a mind vigorous and aCtive, which every day 
forming new fyſtems, had occaſion for liberty to 
attempt their completion. 


The good Biſhop of Bernex, with leſs wit than 
Francis of Sales, reſembled him in many particu- 
lars, and Madam de Warrens, whom he loved to 
call his daughter, and who was like Madam de 
Chantal in ſeveral reſpects, might have encreaſed the 
reſemblance by retiring like her from the world, 
had ſhe not been diſguſted with the idle trifling of 
a convent. It was not want of zeal prevented this 
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amiable woman from giving thoſe proofs of devo- 
tion which might have been expected from a new 


convert, under the immediate direction of a pre- 


late. Whatever might have influenced her to 
change her religion, ſhe was certainly ſincere in 
that had ſhe embraced ; ſhe might find ſufficient oc- 
caſion to repent having abjured her former faith, but 
no inclination to return to it. She not only died 
a good Catholic, but truly lived one; nay, I dare 
affirm, (and I think I have had opportunity to read 
the ſecrets of her heart) that it was only her aver- 
ſion to ſingularity that prevented her acting the 
devotee in public; in a word, her piety was too 
ſincere to give way to any affectation of it. But 
this is not the place to enlarge on her principles, 
I ſhall find other occaſions to ſpeak of them. 


Let thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a ſympa- 
thy of ſouls, explain, if they know how, why the 
firſt glance, the firſt word of Madam de W arrens, 
inſpired me, not only with a lively attachment, 
but with the moſt unbounded confidence, which 


has fince known no abatement ? Say this was love 


(which will at leaſt appear doubtful to thoſe who 
read the ſequel of our attachment) how could this 
paſſion be attended with ſentiments which ſcarce 
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ever accompany its commencement, ſuch as peace, 
ſerenity, ſecurity, and confidence? How when 
making application to an amiable and poliſhed 
woman, whoſe ſituation in life was ſo ſuperior to 
mine, ſo far above any I had yet approached, on 
whom in a great meaſure depended my future for- 
tune, by the degree of intereſt ſhe might take in 
it; how, I ſay, with ſo many reaſons to depreſs 
me, did I feel myſelf as free, as much at my eaſe, 
as if J had been perfectly ſecure of pleaſing her? 
Why did I not experience a moment of embarraſſ- 
ment, timidity, or reſtraint? Naturally baſhful, 
eaſily confuſed, having ſeen nothing of the world, 
could I, the firſt time, the firſt moment I beheld 
her, adopt careſſing language, and a familiar tone, 
as readily as after ten years intimacy had rendered 
theſe freedoms natural? Is it poſſible to poſſeſs love, 
I will not ſay without deſires, for I certainly had 
them, but without inquietude, without jealouſy ? 
Can we avoid feeling an anxious with, at leaſt to 
know whether our affection is returned? Yet ſuch 
a queſtion never entered my imagination ; I ſhould 
as ſoon have enquired, do I love myſelf; nor did 
ſhe ever expreſs a greater degree of curioſity : 
there was, certainly, ſomething extraordinary in 
my attachment to this charming woman, and it 

will 
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will be found in the ſequel, that ſome extrava« 
gances, which cannot be foreſeen, attended it. 


What could be done for me, was the preſent 
queſtion, and in order to diſcuſs the point with 
greater freedom, ſhe made me dine with her. 
This was the firſt meal in my life where I had ex- 
perienced a want of appetite, and her woman, wha 
waited, obſerved it was the firſt time the had ſeen 


a traveller of my age and appearance deficient in 


that particular: this remark, which did me no 
injury in the opinion of her miſtreſs, fell hard on 
an overgrown clown, who was my fellow gueſt, 
and devoured ſufficient to have ſerved at leaſt tix 
moderate feeders. For me, I was too much 
charmed to think of eating : my heart began to 
imbibe a delicious ſenſation, which engroſſed my 
whole being, and left no room for other objects. 


Madam de W arrens wiſhed to hear the particu- 


| lan of my little hiſtory——all the vivacity I had 


loft during my ſervitude returned and aſſiſted the 
recital, In proportion to the intereſt this excel- 
lent woman took in my ſtory did the lament the 
fate to which I had expoſed myſelf; compaſſion 
was painted on her features and expreſſed by every 

action. 
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action. She could not exhort me to return to Ge- 
neva, being too well aware that her words and ac- 
tions were ſtrictly ſcrutinized, and that ſuch advice 
would be thought high treaſon againſt catholiciſm, 
but ſhe ſpoke ſo feelingly of the affliction I muſt 
give my father, that it was eaſy to perceive ſhe 
would have approved my returning to conſole him. 
Alas! the little thought how powerfully this plead - 
ed againſt herſelf: the more cloquently perſuaſive 
ſhe appeared, the leſs could I refolve to tear my- 
ſelf from her. I knew that returning to Geneva 
would be putting an inſuperable barrier between 
us, unleſs I repeated the expedient which had 
brought me here, and it was certainly better to 
perſevere than expoſe myſelt to the danger of a re- 
lapſe ; beſides all this, my conduct was pre-deter- 
mined, I was reſolved net to return. Madam de 
Warrens, ſeeing her endeavours would be fruit- 
leſs, became leſs explicit, and only added, with an 
air of commiſeration, * Poor child] you muſt go 
where Providence directs thee, but one day thou 
wilt think of me” -I believe ſhe had no concep- 
tion at that time how fatally her prediction would 
be verified, 


The 
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The difficulty ſtill remained how I was to gain 
a ſubſiſtance ? 1 have already obſerved that l knew 
too little of engraving for that to furniſh any re- 
ſource, and had I been more expert, Savoy was 
too poor a country to give much encouragement t 
the arts. The ahovementioned glutton, who eat 
for us as well as himſelſ, being obliged to paul in 
order to gain ſome relaxation from the tatipue ot it, 
imparted a piece of advice, which, according to 
him, came expreſs from Heaven; though to judge 
by its effects, it appeared to have been dictateel 
from a direct contrary quarter: this was. that ! 
ſhould go to Turin, where, in an hoſpital iniurvt- 
ed for the inſtruction of Catechumans, I theuld 
find food, both ſpiritual and temporal, be reconcil- 
ed to the boſom of the Church, and incet with fome 
charitable chriſtians, who would make it a point to 
procure me a ſituation that would turn to my ad- 
vantage. In regard to the expences of the jour- 
ney“ continued our adviter, © his Grace, my 
lord Biſhop, will not be backward, hem on. Ny 
dam has propoſed this holy work, to tts is cha- 
ritable donation, and Madam the Baru! is, White 
charity is ſo well known,” (once more addreiluig 
himſelf to the continuation of his meal) „“ will cer- 
tainly contribute.” 
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I was by no means pleaſed with all theſe chari- 
tics; I ſaid nothing, but my heart was ready to 
burſt with vexation. Madam de Warrens, who 
did not ſeem to think ſo highly of this expedient as 
the projector pretended to do, contented herſelf 
with ſaying every one ſhouid endeavour to pro- 
mote good actions, and that ſhe would mention 
it to his Lordihip; but the meddling devil, who 
had ſome private intereſt in this affair, and queſt: 
oned whether ſhe would urge it to his ſatisfaction, 
took care to acquaint the almoners with my ſtory, 
and fo far influenced theſe good prieſts, that when 
Nladam de Warrens, who diſliked the journey on 
my account, mentioned it to the Biſhop, ſhe 
found it fo far concluded on that he immediately 
put into her hands the money deſigned for my lit- 
tle viaticum. She dared not advance any thing 
avain{tit; I was approaching an age when a woman 
like her could not, with any propriety appear anxi- 
ous to retain me. N 


My departure being tums determined by thoſe 
who undeitcox the management of mv concerns, I 
had o::ly to ſunt; and did it without much re- 
prgr nice, (hun Turin was ati a greater diſ- 
ance from Madan de Warrc:; than Geneva, yet 

being 
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being the capital of the country I was now in, it 
ſcemed to have more connection with Annecy th: 
a city under a ditferent government an of a con- 
trary religion; beſides, as I undertook this jour- 
ney in obedience to her, I conſidere ] myſelf as 11; - 
ing under her direction, which was more flatter- 
ing than barely to continue in the neighbourhood ; 
to ſum up all, the idea of along journey coincided 
with my inſurmountable paſſion for rambling, 
which already began to demonſtrate itſelf. To 
paſs the mountains at my eye appeared delightfu!; 
how charming the reflection of elevating myl{cit 
above my companions by the whole height of the 
Alps! To fee the world, is an almoſt irrefiilible 
temptation to a Genevan; accordingly J gave my 
content. 


He who ſuggeſted the journey was to ſet off in 
two days, with his wife: J was recommended to 
their care; they were likewife made my purſe hear- 
ers, which had been augmented by Madam de 
Warrens, who not contented with theſe Lindnet s, 
added ſecretly, a pecuniary reinforcement, attund- 
ed with the moit ample inſtructions, and we depart- 
ed on the Wedneſday before Eaſter, 
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The day following my father arrived at Annecy 
accompanied by his friend, a Mr. Rival, who was 
likewiſe a watch maker; he was a man of ſenſe 
and letters, who wrote better verſes than La Motte, 
and ſpoke almoſt as well; what is ſtill more to his 
praiſe, he was a man of the ſtricteſt integrity, but 
whoſe taſte for literature only ſerved to make one 
of his ſons a comedian. Having traced me to 
the houſe of Madam de Warrens, they contented 
themſelves with lamenting, like her, my fate, 


inſtead of overtaking me, which (as they were on 


horſeback and I on foot) they might have accom- 
pliſhed with the greateſt eaſe, 


My uncle Bernard did the ſame thing, he ar- 
rived at Confignon, received information that 1 
was gone to Annecy, and immediately returned 
back to Geneva: thus my neareſt relations ſeemed 
to have conſpired with my adverſe ſtars to con- 
ſign me to miſery and ruin. By a ſimilar negli- 
gence, my brother was ſo entirely loſt, that it was 
never known what was become of him. 


My Father was not only a man of honour but 
of the ſtricteſt probity, and endued with that 
magnanimity which frequently produces the moſt 


ſhining 


As a 


ſhining virtues: TI may add, he was a good father, 
particularly to me, whom he tenderly loved, but 
ne likewiſe loved his pleafures, and ſince we had 
been ſeparated other connections had weakened his 
paternal atlection. Ile had married again at Nyon, 
and thougli his ſccond wite was too old to expect 
children, ſhe had relations; my father was united 
to another family, ſurrounded by other objects. 
and a variety of cares prevented my returning to 
bis remembrance. He was in the decline of liga 
had nothing to ſupport the mconveniencics of ohit- 
age; my mother's property devolved to me and my 
brother, but during our abſence the intereſt of it. 
was enjoyed by my father; I do not mean to infer 
that this conſideration had an immediate effect on 
his conduct, but it had an imperceptible one, and 
prevented his making uſe of that exertion to re- 
gain me which he wouldotherwiſe have employed: 
anc. :!iis, I think, was the reaſon that having tra- 
ced me as far as Annecy, he ſtopped ſhort, with- 
out proceeding to Chambery, where he was al- 
moſt certain 1 ſhould be found; and likewiſe 
accounts, why, on viſiting him ſeveral times ſince 
my flight, he always received me with great kind- 
nels, but never made any efforts to retain me. 
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This conduct in a father whoſe afteftion and 
virtue I was fo well convinced of, has given 
birth to reflections on the regulation of my own 
conduct which have greatly contributed to preſerve 
the integrity of my heart. It has taught me this 
great leſſon of morality, perhaps the only one that 
can have any confpicuous influence on our actions, 
that we ſhould ever carefully avoid putting our | 
intereſt in competition with our duty, or promiſe 
ourſelves felicity from the misfortunes of others; 
certain that in ſuch circumſtances, however {:tncere 


our love of virtue way be, fooner or later it will 
give way, and we ſhall inpercepiubly become un- 
juſt and wicked in fact, however upright in our 
intentions, 


THis maxim, ſtrongly imprinted on my mind, 
and reduced, though rather too late, to practice, lias 
given my conduct an appearance of fly and whim- 

cality, not only in public, but ſtill more among 
my acquaintance : it has been faid, I affected ori- 
ginality, and ſought to ad di ferent from other peo 
ple; the truth is, I neither endeavoured to conform 
or be ſingular, I deſired only to act virtuouſly and 
avoid ſituations, which, by ſetting my intereſt in 
oppoſition to that of another perſon's, might inſpire 
me 
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me with a ſecret, though involuntary wiſh to his 
diſadvantage. 


Two ycars ago my Lord Xlarſhal would have 
put my nme in his will, which L took every me- 
tl to prevent, aſſuring him, I would not for the 
wortd, {now myſelt n the will of any one, much 
Iefs ian nis; he gave up the idea, but infified in re- 
turn that I ſhould] accept an annuity on ls lite, 
this I coMent too; it will be fart I end my account 
in the a!tcration, perhaps I mav, but Ow - 
facbor! inv father! 1 ava now fenſh'. iat run wal 
| have the mic{irtune to arrive tice, 1 Mule have 
every thing to loſe, nothing to gain. 


This, in my idea, is true philoſophy, the ſureſt 
bulwark of human rectitude; every day do I re- 
ecive freſh conviction of its profound ſolidity. 1 
have endeavoured to recommend it in all my lat- 
ter writings, but the multitude read too ſuperfici- 
ally to have made the remark. If I ſurvive my 
preſent undertaking, and am able to begin another, 
I mean, in a continuation of Emilius, to give ſuch 
a lively and marking example of this maxim, as 
cannot fail to ſtrike attention. But I have made 
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reflections enough for a traveller it is time to con- 
tinue my journey. 


It turned out more agrecable than I expected; 
my clowniſh conductor was not fo moroſe as he 
appeared to be. He was a middle-aged man, 
wore his black griſly hair in a queve, had a mar- 
tial air, a ſtrong voice, was tolerably cheerful, and 
to make up for not having been taught any trade, 
could turn his hand tc every one. Ha-ing propoſ- 
ed to eſtabliſſii ſome kind of manufactory at An- 
necy, he had conſulted Madame de Warrens, who 
immediately gave into the project, and he was now 
going to Turin to lay the plan before the miniſter 
and get his approbation, for which journey he took 
care to be well rewarded. 


This drole had the art of ingratiating himſelf with 
the prieſts, whom he ever appeared eager to ſerve; 
he adopted a certain jargon which he had learned by 
frequenting their company, and thought himſelf a 
notable preacher ; he could even repeat one paſſage 
from the bible in Latin, and it anſwered his purpoſe 
as well as if he had known a thouſand, for he re- 
peated it a thouſand times a day. He was ſeldom 
at a loſs for money, when he knew what purſe con- 
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tained it; yet, was rather artful than knaviſh, and 
when dealing out in an affected tone his unmean- 
ing diſcourſes, reſembled Peter the hermit, preach- 
ing up the cruſade with a ſabre by his ſide. 


Madame Sabran, his wife, was a tolerable good 
fort of woman ; more peaceable by day than by 
night; as I ſlept in the ſame chamber I was fre- 
quently diſturbed by her wakefulneſs, and ſhould 
have been more fo had I comprehended the cauſe 
of it, but I was in the chapter of dulneſs, which 
left to nature the whole care of my inſtruction. 


I went on gaily with my pious guide and his 
hopeful companion, no ſiniſter accident impeding 
our journey. I was in the happieſt circumſtances 
both of mind and body that I ever recollect hav- 
ing experienced; young, full of health and ſecu- 
rity, placing unbounded confidence in myſelf and 
others; in that ſhort but charming moment of 
human lite, whoſe expanſive energy carries, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, our being to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of our ſenſations, embelliſhing all nature with 
an inexprethble charm, flowing from the conſcious 
and riſing enjoyment of our exiſtence, 
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My pleaſing inquietudes became leſs wandering ; 
I had now an object on which imagination could 
fix. I looked on myſelf as the work, the pupil, 
the friend, almoſt the lover of Madame de War- 
rens; the obliging things ſhe had ſaid, the careſſes 
ſhe had beſtowed on me, the tender intereſt ſhe 
ſeemed to take in every thing that concerned me, 
thoſe charming looks, which ſeemed replete with 
love, becauſe they ſo powerfully inſpired it, every 
conſideration flattered my ideas during this journey, 
and furniſhed the moſt delicious reveries, which 
no doubt, no fear of my future condition, aroſe to 
embitter. In ſending me to Turin, I thought 
they engaged to find me an agrecable ſubſiſtence 
there; thus eaſed of every care, I paſſed lightlyon, 
while young deſires, enchanting hopes and brilli- 
ant proſpects employed my mind, each object that 
preſented itſelf ſeemed to enſure my approaching 
felicity. I imagined that every houſe was filled 
with joyous feſtivity, the meadows reſounded with 
ſports and revelry, the rivers offered refreſhing 
baths, delicious fiſh wantoned in their ſtreams, and 
how delightful was it to ramble along the flowery 
banks! The trees were loaded with the choiceſt 
fruits, while their ſhade afforded the moſt charming 
and voluptuous retreats to happy lovers: the moun- 
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tains abounded with milk and cream; peace and 
leiſure, ſimplicity and joy, mingled with the charm 
of going 1 knew not whither, and every thing J 
ſaw carried to my heart ſome new cauſe for rap- 
ture. The grandeur, variety, and real beauty of 
the ſcene, in ſome meaſure rendered the charm 
reaſonable, in which vanity came in for its ſhare: 
to go fo young to Italy, view ſuch an extent of 
country, and purſue the route of Hannibal over the 
Alps, appeared a glory beyond my age ; add to all 
this, our frequent and agreeable halts, with a good 
appetite and plenty to ſatisfy it, for in truth it 
was not worth while tobe ſparing ; at Mr. Sabran's 
table what I eat could ſcarce be miſſed. 


In the whole courſe of my life I cannot recollect 
an interval more perfectly exempt from care, than 
the ſeven or eight days I was paſſing from Annecy 
to Turin. As we were obliged to walk Madame 
Sabran's pace, it rather appeared an agreeable 
Jaunt than a fatiguing journey; there ſtill remains 
the moſt pleaſing impreſſions of it on my mind, 
and the idea of a pedeſtrian excurſion, particularly 
among the mountains, has from this time ſeemed. 
delightful. 
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It was only in my happieſt days that I travelled 
on foot, and ever with the moſt unhounded ſatiſ- 
faction; afterwards, occupied with buſineſs and 
encumbered with baggage, I was forced to act the 
gentleman and employ a carriage, where care em- 
barraſſment and reſtraint were ſure to be my com- 
panions, and inſtead of being delighted with the 
journey, I only wiſhed to arrive at the place of 
deſtination. 


I was a long time at Paris, wiſhing to meet with 
two companions of ſimilar diſpoſitions, who would 
each agree to appropriate fifty guineas of his pro- 
perty and a year of his time to making the tour of 
Italy on foot, with no other attendance than a 
young fellow to carry our neceſſaries; I have met 
with many who ſeemed inchanted with the pro- 
ject, but conſidered it only as : viſionary ſcheme, 
which ſerved well enough to ta. C of, without any 
deſign of putting it in execution. ne day, ſpeak- 
ing with enthuſiaſm of this projet, to Dideret 
and Grimm, they gave into the propo l with ſuch 
warmth that I though the matter co luded on; 
but it only turned out a journey on pape, in which 
Grimm thought nothing ſo pleafing as making 
Diderot commit a number of impieties, and ſhut- 

ting 
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ting me up in the inquiſition for them, inſtead of 
him. 


My regret at arriving ſo ſoon at Turin was 
compenſated by the pleaſure of viewing a large 
city, and the hope of figuring there in a conſpicu- 
ous character, for my brain already began to be in- 
toxicated with the fumes of ambition; my preſent 
ſituation appeared infinitely above that of an ap- 
prentice, and I was far from foreſceing how ſoon [ 
ſhould be much below it. 


Before I proceed, I ought to offer an excuſe, or 
juſtification to the Reader, for the great number of 
unentertaining, particulars I am neceſſitated to re 
peat. Inpurſuance of the refolution I have formed 
to enter on this public exhibition of myſelf, it is 
neceſſary that nothing ſhould bear the appearance 
of obſcurity or concealment. I ſhould be conti- 
nually under the eye of the Reader, he ſhould be 
enabled to follow me in all the wanderings of 
my heart, through every intric:. , of my ad- 
ventures; he muſt find no void or chaſm in my 
relation, nor loſe ſight of me an inſtant, leſt he 
ſhould find occaſion to ſay, what was he doing at 
this time? and ſuſpect me of not having dared to 
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reveal the whole: I give ſufficient ſcope to malig- 
nity in what I ſay, it is unneceſſary I ſhould fur- 
niih {till more by my tilence. 


My money was all gone, even that I had ſe- 
cretly received from Madam de Warrens: I had 
been fo indifer-et as to divulge this ſecret, and my 
conductors had taken care to profit by it. Madam 
Sabran found means to deprive me of every thing 
Thad, even to a riboon cabrondercd with filver, with 
which Madamde VV arrenshad acorne!! tie hiltof my 
ſword; tus I recretied more than all the reſt, 
Indeed the ſword itielf would have gone the ſame 
way, had I been leſs obſtinately bent on retiin= 
ing it. They had, it is true, ſayported me dur- 
ing the journey, but leſt me nothing at the end of 
it, and J arrived at Turin v-ichout money, .cloaths 
or linnen, being preciſely in t'u: ſituation to owe 
to my merit alone the whole lionour of that for- 
tune I was about to acquire: 


I took care in tlic firſt place to deliver the letters 

I was charged with, and was preſently conducted 
to the hoſyital of the Catochumeus, to he inſtructed 
in that religion, for which, in return, I was to 
receive ſubſiſtence. On entering I paſſed an iron- 
barred gate, which was immediately double lock cd 
On 
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on me; this beginning was by no means calculated 
to give me a favourable opinion of my ſituation. 
I was then conducted to a large apartment, whoſ-: 
furniture conſiſted of a wooden altar at the farther 
end, on which was a large crucitix, and round it 
ſeveral indifferent chairs of the ſame materials. 
In this hall of audience were afſembled four or five 
ill-looking banditti, my comrades in inſtruction, 
who would rather have been taken for truſty ſer- 
vants of the Devil than candidates for the king- 
dom of Heaven. Two of theſe tellows were Scla- 
vonians, but gave out they were African Jews, 
and (as they aſſured me) had run through Spain 
and Italy, embracing the Chriſtian faith, and be- 
ing baptized wherever they thought it worth their 
labour. 


Soon after they opened another iron gate, which 
divided a large balcony that overlooked a court- 
yard, and by this avenue entered our ſiſter Cate- 
chumens, who like me were going to be regene- 
rated, not by baptiſm, but a ſolemn ahjuration. 
A viler ſet of idle, dirty, abandoned harlots, never 
diſgraced any perſuaſion : one among them, how- 
ever, appeared pretty and interciling ; ſhe might 
be about my own age, perhaps a year or two older, 

and 
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and had a pair of roguiſh eyes, wi. as, ops. 
encountered mine, this was enough to hn e 
with the delire of becoming acute with lex, 
but ſhe Had been 10 . 1 5 the 
care of the old Governets of this rolpcctabic ſiſter- 
hood, and was fo narrywly watched >y the pious 
miſſionary, who labour her converſion with 
more zeal than diligence, that during the two 
months we remained together in this houſe (where 
ſhe had alrcady been three) I found it abſolutely 
impoſlible to exchange a wer] with her, Ste mutt 
have been extremely flupid. thongh the had not 
the appcarance cf it, for never was a lon; er courie 
of inſtruction; the 1.o!v man could never bring 
her to ſtate of mind fit tor abju:wtion ; meantime 
ſhe became weary of her coiſter, declaring, that 
Chriſtian or rot, ſhe would ſtay there no longer; 
and they were obl. e to take her at her word, leſt 


ſhe ſhould grower tractory, and in{ilt on departing 


as great a ſinner a. ihe came. 


This hopeful community were aſſembled in ho- 
nour of the new mer, when or guides made 
us a ſhort exhortat:on: I was conjured to be obe- 
dient to the grace that Heaven bad beit ved on 
me; the reſt were admoniſhed to afliſt ns with 

their 
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their prayers, and give me edification by their 
good example. Our virgins then retired to another 
apartment, and ] was left to contemplate at lei- 
ſure, that wherein I found myſelf. 


The next morning we were again aſſembled for 
inſtruction : I now began to reflect, for the firſt 
time, on the ſtep | was about to take, and the cir- 
cumſtances which had led me to it. 


I repeat, and ſhall perhaps repeat again, an aſ- 
ſertion I have already advanced, and of whoſe 
truth I every day receive freſh conviction, which 
is, that if ever child received a reaſonable and virtuous 
education, it was myſelf. Born in a family of un- 
exceptionable morals, every leſſon I received was 
replete with maxims of prudence and virtue. My 
father (though fond of gallantry) not only poſſeſſed 
diſtinguithed probity, but much religion ; in the 
world he appeared the man of pleaſure, in his fa- 
mily he was a Chriſtian, and implanted early in 
my mind thoſe ſentiments he felt the force of. 
My three aunts were women of virtue and piety ; 
the two eldeſt were profeſſed devotees, and the 
third, who united all the graces of wit and good 
ſenſe, was, perhaps, more truly religious than 

cither, 
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either, though with leſs oſtentation. From the 
boſom of this amiable family I was tranſplanted to 
NI. Lambercier's, a man dedicated to the miniſtry, 
who believed the doArine he taught, and acted up 
to its precepts. He and his {ifter taatured by their 
inſtructions thoſe principles of judicious piety [ 
had already imbibed, and the means employed by 
theſe worthy people were fo well adapted to the 
effect they meant to produce, that fo far from 
being fatigued, I ſcarce ever liſtened to their ad- 
monitions without finding. myſclt ſentibly atieed, 
and forming reſolutions to live virtucu'ly, from 
which, except in moments of forgetfe nets, 1 fe:dom 
ſwerved. At my uncle's religion was rather ure 
tireſome, becauſe they made it an employment; 
with my maſter I thought no more of it, though 


my ſentiments continued the ſa ne: I had no com- 


panions to vitiate my morals; I became idle, care- 


leſs and obſtinate, but my principles were not im- 
paired. 


I poſſeſſed as much religion, therefore, as a child 
could be ſuppoſed capable of acquiring—Why 
ſhould I now diſguiſe my thoughts? I am per- 
ſuaded I had more. In my childhood I was not 
a child; I felt, I thought as a man: as I advanced 
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in years, I mingled with the ordinary claſs, in my 
infancy | was diſtinguithed from it. I {hail doubt- 
leſs incur ridicule by thus modeſtly holding my- 
ſelf up for a prodigy—l am content—Let thoſe 
who find thi mnſulves diſpoſed to it, laugh their 
fill; afterward, let them find a child that at ſix 
years old is deli hited, intereſted, affected with 
romances, even to the ſhedding floods of tears; 
I ſhall then feel my ridiculous vanity, and ac- 
knowledge myſelf in an error. 


Thus when I taid we ſhould not converſe with 
children on relig on, if we wiſhed them ever to 
poſits any; wina 1 afferted they were incapable 
of communion with the Supreme Being, even in 
our conh::ed degre:,, I drew my concluſions from 
general -Oervarion ; I knew they were not appli- 
cable to p.rticular inſtances: find J. J. Rouſſeaus 
of 11x years old, coiwerſe with them on religious 
ſubjects at ſeven, and I will be anſwerable that 
the experiment will be attended with no danger. 


It is undertoo\l, I believe, that a child, or even 

a man, is likely to be moſt ſincere while perſe- 
vering in that religion i:1 whoſe belief he was born 
and educated ; we frequently detract from, ſeldom 
| make 
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make any additions to it : dogmatical faith is the 
effect of education. In addition to this gebar.! 
principle which attached me tothe religion of my 
forefathe:s, I had that part tar avertion ow city 
entcrtains for Catholicifca: wikis is revre! nt d 
there as tle molt mon!trovs violatry, and wine 
clergy are painted in the Þ!-.ckoft colours, This 
ſentiment was fo rn: wint:d on my iniad, 
that I ncrer dared ro 1-5 .4io their churches, I 
could not bear to meer a prieſt in his farplice, and 
never did 1 hear the bells of a proceNion found 
without ſhuddering with horror; thefe ſenſations 
ſoon wore off in great cities, but frequently re- 
turned in country pariſhes, which bore more ſimi- 
larity to the ſpot where I firit experienced them; 
meantime this diſlike was ſingularly contraſted by 
the remerabrance of thoſe careſſes which prieſts in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva are fond of beſtow- 
ing on the children of that city. If the bells of the 
Viaticum alarmed me, the chining for maſs or 
veſpers called me to a breakfaſt, a collation, to the 
pleaſure of regaling on freſh butter, fruits, or 
milk; the good cheer of M. de Pontverce had pro- 
duced a conſiderable effect on me; my formei ab- 
horrence began to diminith, and looking on Po- 
pery through the medium of amuſement and good 


living, 
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living, I eaſily reconciled myſelf to the idea of en- 
during, though ] never entertained but a very 
tranſient, and diſtant idea of making a ſolemn 
profeſſion of it. 


At this moment ſuch a tranſaction appeared in 
all its horrors; I ſhoddered at the engagement I 
had entre into, and its mevittble conſequences, 
The future Neophytes with which 1 was ſur- 
rounded were not calculated to fultain my courage 
by their example, and I could not help conſidering 
the holy work I was about to -perform, as the ac- 
tion of a villain. Though young, I was ſuffici- 
ently convinced, that whatever religion might be 
the true one, I was about to fell mine; and cven 
ſhould I chance toc? uſe the beſt, I lied w the Holy 
Ghoſt, and merited the diſdain of every good man. 
The more I conſidered, the more I defpifed myſelf, 
and trembled at the fate which had led 4 into fuch 
a predicament, as if my preſent ſituuc..,u had not 
been of my on ſeeking. There were moments 
when theſe conpunctions were fo ſtrong, that had 
I ound the r open but for an inſtant, I thould 
certainly nave made my eſcape; but this was im- 
poſſible, nor was the refolution of any long dura- 

tion, 
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tion, being combatted by too many ſecret motives 
to ſtand any chance of gaining the victory. 


ty fixed determination not to return to Ge- 
neva, the ſhame that would attend it, the diffi- 
culty of repaſſing the mountains, at a diſtance 
from my country, without friends and without re- 
ſources, every thing concurred to make me con- 
fider my remorſe of conſcience as a too late repen- 
tance. I affected to reproach myſelf for what 1 had 
done, to ſeek excuſes for that I intended to do, 
and by aggravating the errors of the paſt, looked 
on the future as an inevitable conſequence. I did 
not ſay, nothing is yet done, and you may be in- 
nocent if you pleaſe; but I ſaid, tremble at the 
crime thou haſt committed, which hath reduced 
thee to the neceſſity of filling up the meaſure of 
thy iniquities. 


It required more reſolution than was natural to 
my age to revoke thoſe expectations which I had 
given them reaſon to entertain, break thoſe chains 
with which I was enthralled, and refolutely de- 
che ] would continue in the religion of my fore- 
fathers, whatever might be the conſequence. 'I he 
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affair was already too far advanced, and ſpite of all 
my eſlorts they would have made a point of bring- 
ing it to a concluſion. 


The ſophiſm which ruined me has had a ſimilar | 


eſſect on the greater part of mankind, who lament 
the want of reſolution when the opportunity for 
exerciſing it is over. The practice of virtue is 
only difficult from our own negligence, were we 
always diſcreet, we thould ſeldom have occaſion 
for any painful exertion of it : we are captivated by 
defires we might readily ſurmount, give into 
temptations that might eaſily be reſiſted, and in- 
ſenſibly get into embarraſſing, perilous ſituations, 
from which we cannot extricate ourſelves but with 
the utmoſt difficulty; intimidated by the effort, 
we fall into the abyſs, faying to the Almighty, 
why haſt thou made us ſuch weak creatures? But, 
notwithſtanding our vain pretexts, he replies, by 
our conſciences; 1 formed ve too weak to get out 
of the gulf, hecauſe J gave ye ſufficient ſtrength 
not to have fallen into it. 


I was not abſolutely reſolved to become a Ca- 
tholic, but, as it was not neceſſary to declare my 
intentions immediately, 1 gradually accuſtomed 

myſelf 
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myſelf to the idea; hoping, meantime, that ſome 
unforeſeen event would extricate me from my em- 
barraſſment In order to gain time, I reſolved to 
make the beſt defence I poſſibly could in favour of 
my own opinion ; but my vanity ſoon rendered 
this reſolution unneceſſary, for on finding I fre- 
quently embarraſſed thoſe who had the care of my 
inſtruction, I withed to heighten my triumph by 
giving them a compleat overthrow. I zealouſly 
purſued my plan, not without the ridiculous hope 


of being able to convert my convertors ; for I was 


ſimple enough to believe, that could I convince 
them of their errors, they would become Proteſt- 
ants ; they did not find, therefore, that facility in 
the work which they had expected, as I differed 
both in regard to will and knowledge from the 
opinion they had entertained of me. 


Proteſtants, in general, are better inſtructed in 
the principles of their religion than Catholics ; the 
reaſon is obvious, the doctrine of the former re- 
quires diſcum̃on, of the latter a blind ſubmiſſion; 
the Catholic muſt content himſelf with the deci- 
$1544 vi tiers, the Proteſtant muſt learn to decide 
tor himſelf: they were not ignorant of this, but 
neither my age or appearance promiſed much dif- 

ficulty 
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ficulty to men ſo accuſtomed to diſputation. They 
knew likewiſe, that J had not received my firſt 
communion, nor the inſtructions which accom- 
pany it; but, on the other hand, they had no idea 
of the information I received with M. Lambercier, 
or that I had learnt the Hiſtory of the Church and 
Empire almoſt by heart at my father's ; and though, 
ſince that time, nearly forgot, when warmed by 
the diſpute (very unfortunately for thete gentle- 
men) it again returned to my memory. 


A little, old prieſt, but tolerably venerable, 
held the firſt conference; at which we were al! 
convened. On the part of my comrades, it was 
rather a catechiſm than a controverſy, and ke 


found more pains in giving them inſtruction than 


anſwering their objeCtions ; but when it came to 
my turn it was a different matter ; I ſtopped him 


at every article, and did not ſpare a ſingle remark 


that I thought would create a difficulty : this ren- 
dered the conference long and extremely tireſome 
to the aſſiſtants. My old prieſt talked a great deal, 
was very warm, frequently rambled from the ſub- 
ject, and extcicated himſelf from difficulties, by 
ſaying he was not ſufficiently verſed in the French 
language. | 
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The next day, leſt my indiſcrect objections 
ſhould injure the minds of thoſe who were better 
diſpoſed, I was had into a ſeparate chamber, and 
put under the care of a younger prieſt, a fine 
ſpeaker ; that is, one who was fond of long per- 
plexed ſentences, and proud of his own abilities, 
if ever doctor was: 1 did not, however, ſuffer 
myſelf to be intimidated by his overbearing looks ; 
and being ſenſible that I could maintain my 
ground, I combatted his aſſertions, expoſed his 
miſtakes, and laid about me in the beſt manner I 
was able. He thought to ſilence me at once with 
Saint Auguſtin, Saint Gregory, and the reſt of the 
fathers, but found, to his ineffable ſurprize, that 
] could handle theſe almoſt as dexterouſly as him- 
ſelf; not that I had ever read them, or he either, 
perhaps, but I retained a number of paſſages taken 
from my Le Sueur, and when he bore hard on 
me with one citation, without ſtanding to diſpute, 
I parricd it with another, which method embar- 


raſſed him extremely. At length, however, he 


got the better of me for two very potent reaſons ; 
in the firſt place he was of the ſtrongeſt fide; 
young as I was I thought it might be dangerous to 
drive him to extremities, for 1 plainly ſaw the old 
prieſt was neither ſatisfied with me or my erudi- 

tion, 
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tion. In the next place, he had ſtudicd, I had 
not; this gave a degree of method to his argu- 
ments which I could not follow ; and whenever 
he found himſelf preſſed by an unforeſcen objec- 
tion, he put it off to the next conference, pre - 
tending I rambled from the queſtion in diſpute. 
Sometimes he even rejected all my quotations, 
maintai 1ing they were falſe, and, offering to fetch 
the book, defied me to find them. He knew he 
ran very little riſk, and that, with all my bor- 
rowed learning, I was not ſufficiently accuſtomed 
to books, and too poor a Latiniſt to find a paſſage 
in a large volume, had I been ever fo well aſſured 
it was there. I even ſuſpected him of having been 
guilty of a perfidy with which he accuſed our mi- 
niſters, and thar he fabricated paſlages ſometimes 
in order to evade an objeCtion that incommaded 
hin, | 


Meantime the hoſpital became every day more 
diſagreeable to me, and ſeeing but one way to get 
out of it, I endeavoured to haſten my abjuration 
with as much eagernels as I had hitherto fought to 
retard it. 
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The two Africans had been baptized with great 
ceremony ; they were habited in white from head 
to foot, to ſignify the purity of their regenerated 
fouls. My turn came a month after ; for all this 
time was thought neceſſary by my directors, that 
they might have the honour of a difficult conver- 
ſion, and every dogma of their faith was recapitu- 
lated, in order to triumph the more completely 
over my new docility. 


At length, ſufficiently inſtructed and diſpoſed 
to the will of my maſters, I was led in proceſſion 
to the metropolitan church of St. John, to make 
a ſolemn abjuration, and undergo a ceremony 
made uſe of on theſe occaſions, which, though not 
baptiſm, is very ſimilar, and ſerves to perſuade the 
people that Proteſtants are not Chriſtians. I was 
cloathed in a kind of grey robe, decorated with 
white Brandenburgs. Two men, one behind, the 
other before me, carried copper baſons, which they 
kept ſtriking with a key, and in which thoſe who 


were charitably diſpoſed put their alms, according 


as they found themſelves influenced by religion or 
good-will for the new convert ; in a word, nothing 
of Catholic pageantry was omitted that could ren- 

. 
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der the ſolemnity edifying to the populace, or hu- 
miliating to me. The white dreſs might have 
been ſerviceable, but as I had not the honour to 
be either Moor or Jew, they did not think fit to 
compliment me with it. 


The affair did not end here; I muſt now go to 
the Inquiſition to be abſolved from the dreadful 
ſin of hereſy, and return to the boſom of the 
Church with the ſame ceremony to which Henry 
the Fourth was ſuhjected by his Ambaſſador. The 
air and manner of the right reverend Father Inqui- 
fitor was by no means calculated to diſſipate the 
ſecret horror that ſeized my ſpirits on entering this 
holy manſion. After ſeveral queſtions relative to 
my faith, ſituation and family, he aſked me bluntly 
if my mother was damned? Terror repreſſed the 
firſt guſt of indignation; this gave me time to 
recollect myſelf, and I anſwered, I hoped not, 
for God might have enlightened her laſt mo- 
ments. The monk made no reply, but his ſilence 
was attended with a look by no means expreſſive 
of approbation. 


All theſe ceremonies ended, the very moment 
I flattered myſelf I ſhould be plentifully provided 
G 2 for, 
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for, they exhorted me to continue a good Chriſ- 


tian, and live in obedience to the grace I had re- 
ceived; then, wiſhing me good fortune, with ra- 
ther more than twenty franks of ſmall money in 
my pocket, the produce of the above-mentioned 
collection, they turned me out, ſhut the door on 
me, and I ſaw no more of them 


Thus in a moment, all my flattering expecta- 
tions were at an end; and nothing remained from 
my intereſted converſion but the remembrance of 
having been made both a dupe and an apoſtate. 
It is eaſy to imagine what a ſudden revolution was 
produced in my ideas, when every brilliant ex- 
peQation of making a fortune, terminated by ſee- 
ing myſelſ plunged in the compleateſt miſery. In 
the morning I was deliberating what palace I ſhould 
inhabit, before night I was reduced to ſeek my 
lodging in the ſtrect. It may be ſuppoſed that I 
gave myſelf up to the moſt violent tranſports of 
deſpair, rendered more bitter by a conſciouſneſs 
that my own folly had reduced me to theſe extre- 
mities, but the truth is, I experienced none of 
theſe difagreeable ſenſations. I had paſſed two 
months in abſolute confinement ; this was new to 
me; I was now emancipated, and the ſentiment 

I felt 
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I felt moſt forcibly, was joy at my recovered li- 
berty. After a flavery which had appeared te- 
dious, I was again maſter of my time and aCtions, 
in a great city, abundant in reſources, crowded 
with people of fortune, to whom my merit and 
talents could not fail to recommend me. I had 
ſufficient time before me to expect this good for- 
tune, for my twenty livres ſeemed an inexhauſ- 
tible treaſure, which I might diſpoſe of without 
rendering an account to any one. It was te firſt 
time I had found myſelf fo rich, and far from giv- 
ing way to melancholy reflexions, I only adopted 
other hopes, in which ſelf-love was by no means 
a loſer. Never did I feel fo great a degree of con- 
fidence and ſecurity ; I looked on my fortune as 
already made, and was pleaſed to think I ſhould 


have no one but myſelf to thank for the acquiſi- 
tion of it. 


The firſt thing I did was to ſatisfy my curioſity 
by rambling all over the city, and I ſeemed to 
conſider it as a confirmation of my liberty : I went 
to ſee the ſoldiers mount guard, and was delighted 
with their military accoutrements ; I followed pro- 
ceſſions, and was pleaſed with the ſolemn muſic 
of the prieſts; I next went to ſee the King's Pa- 
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lace, which I approached with awe, but ſeeing 
others enter, I followed their example, and no one 
prevented me: perhaps I owed this favour to the 
ſmall parcel I carried under my arm; be that as it 
may, I conceived a high opinion of my conſe- 
quence from this circumſtance, and already thought 
myſelf an inhabitant there. The weather was 
hot ; I had walked about till I was both fatigued 
and hungry ; wiſhing for ſome refreſhment I went 
into a milk-houſe ; they brought me ſome cream 
cheeſe, curds and whey, with two flices of that 
excellent Picdmont bread, which I prefer to any 
other; and for five or ſix ſous I had one of the 
moſt delicious meals I ever recolleEt to have made. 


It was time to ſeek a lodging: as I already 
knew enough of the Piedmonteſe language to 
make myſelt underſtood, this was a work of no 
great difficulty; and I had ſo much prudence, that 
J wiſhed to adapt it rather to the ſtate of in y purſe 
than the bent of my inclination. In the courſe of 
my enquiries, I was informed that a ſoldier's wife 
in Po-Street furniſhed lodging to ſervants out of 
place at only one ſous a night, and finding one of 
her poor beds diſengaged, I took poſſeſſion of it. 


She was young and newly married, though ſhe al- 
ready, 
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ready had five or ſix children. Mother, children, 
and lodgers, all ſlept in the ſame chamber, and it 
continued thus while I remained there. She was 
good-natured, ſwore like a carman, and wore nei- 
ther cap or handkerchief ; but ſhe had a gentle 
heart, was officious, and to me both kind and ſer- 


viceable. 


For ſeveral days I gave myſelf up to the plea- 
ſures of independence and curioſity ; I continued 
wandering about the city and its environs, exa- 
mining every object that ſeemed curious or new; 
and, indeed, moſt things had that appearance to a 
young novice. I never omitted viſiting the court, 
and aſſiſted regularly every morning at the King's 
maſs. I thought it a great honour to be in the 
ſame chapel with this Prince and his retinue ; but 
my paſſion for muſic, which now began to make 
Its appearance, was a greater incentive than the 
ſplendor of the court, which, ſoon ſeen and always 
the ſame, preſcntly loſt its attraction. The King 
of Sardinia had at that time the beſt muſic in Eu- 
rope ; Somis, Desjardins, and the Bezuzzis ſhone 
there alternately : all theſe were not neceſſary to 
faſcinate a youth whom the ſound of the moſt 
ſumple inſtrument, provided it was juſt, tranſported 
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with joy. Magnificence only produced a ſtupid 
admiration, without any violent deſire to partake 
of it; my thoughts were principally employed in 
obſerving whether any young Princeſs was preſent 


that merited my homage, and whom I could make 
the heroine of a romance. 


Meantime I was on the point of beginning one; 
in a leſs elevated ſphere, it is true, but where, 
could I have brought it to a concluſion, I ſhould 
have found pleaſures a thouſand times more deli- 
cious. 


Though I lived with the ſtricteſt economy, 
my purſe inſenſibly grew lighter. This œconomy 
Was, however, leſs the effect of prudence than that 
love of ſimplicity, which, even to this day, the 
uſe of the moſt expenſive tables has not been able 
to vitiate. Nothing in my idea, either at that 
time or ſince, could exceed a ruſtic repaſt: give 
me milk, vegetables, eggs, and brown bread, with 
tolerable wine, and I ſhall always think myſelf 
ſumptuouſly regaled ; a good appetite will furniſh 
out the reſt, if the maitre d hotel, with a number 
of unneceſſary footmen, do not ſatiate me with 
their importunate attentions Five or ſix ſous 


would 
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would then procure me a more agreeable mea 
than as many livres would have done fince : I was 
abſtemious, therefore, for want of a temptation to 
be otherwiſe; though I do not know but I am 
wrong to call this abſtinence, for with my pears, 
new cheeſe, bread, and ſome glaſſes of Montſerrat 
wine, which you might have cut with a knife, I 
was the greateſt of epicures. Notwithſtanding my 
expences were very moderate, it was poſſible to ſee 
the end of twenty livres; I was every day more 
convinced of this, and, ſpite of the giddineſs of 
youth, my apprehenſions for the future amounted 
almoſt to terror. All my caſtles in the air were 
vaniſhed, and I became ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
ſeeking ſome occupation that would procure me a . 


ſubſiſtence. 


Even this was a work of difficulty: I thought 
of my engraving, but knew too little of it to be 
employed as a journeyman, nor do maſters abound 
at Turin; I reſolved, therefore, till ſomething 
better preſented itſelf, to go from ſhop to ſhop, of- 
fering to engrave cyphers, or coats of arms, on 
pieces of plate, &c. and hoped to get employment 
by working at a low price, or taking what they 
choſe to give me. Even this expedient did not an- 
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ſwer my expectation; almoſt all my applications 
were ineffectual, the little I procured being hardly 
ſufficient to produce a few ſcanty meals. 


Walking one morning pretty early in the Con- 
tra- nova, I ſaw a young tradeſwoman behind a 
counter, whoſe looks were ſo charmingly attrac- 
tive, that, notwithſtanding my timidity with the 
ladies, I entered the ſhop without heſitation, of- 
fered my ſervice as uſual, and had the happineſs to 
have it accepted. She made me fit down and re- 
late my little hiſtory ; pitied my forlorn ſituation; 
bade me be chearful, and endeavoured to make 
me ſo by an aſſurance that every good Chriſtian 
would give me affiſtance ; then (while ſhe ſent to 
a gold{mith's in the neighbourhood for fome tools 
I had occaſion for) ſhe went up ſtairs and fetched 
me ſomething for breakfaſt. This ſeemed a pro- 
miſing beginning, nor was what followed leſs flat- 
tering: ſhe was ſatisfied with my work, and, 
when I had a little recovered myſelf, ſtill more 
with my diſcourſe. She was rather elegantly 
dreſſed, and notwithſtanding her gentle locks, this 
appearance of gaiety had diſconcerted me ; but her 
good-nature, the compaſſionate tone of her voice, 
with her gentle and careſſing manner, ſoon ſet me 

at 
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at eaſe with myſelf: I ſaw my endeavours to pleaſe 
were crowned with ſucceſs, and this aſſurance 
made me ſucceed the more. Though an Italian, 
and too pretty to be entirely devoid of coquetry, 
ſhe had ſo much modeſty, and I fo great a ſhare 
of timidity, that our adventure was not like to be 
brought to a very ſpeedy concluſion, nor did they 
give us time to make any good of it. I cannotre- 
call the few ſhort moments I paſſed with this love- 
ly woman without being ſenſible of an inexpreſſi- 
ble charm, and can yet ſay, it was there I taſted 
in their utmoſt perfection the moſt delightful, as 
well as the pureſt pleaſures of love. 


She was a lively pleaſing brunette, and the good 
nature that was painted on her lovely face render- 
ed her vivacity more intereſting, She was called 
Madam Baſile: her huſband, who was conſi- 
derably older than herſelf, conſigned her, dur- 
ing his abſence, to the care of a clerk; too diſ- 
agreeable to be thought dangerous, but who not- 
withſtanding, had pretenſions that he ſeldom ſhew= 
ed any ſigns of except by ill humour, a good ſhare 
of which he beſtowed on me; though I was pleaſ- 
ed to hear him play the flute, on which he was a 
tolerable muſician, This ſecond Egiſtus was ſure 
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to grumble whenever he ſaw me go into his miſ- 
treſs's apartment, treating me with a degree of dif. 
dain which ſhe took care to repay him with inter. 
eſt; ſeeming pleaſed to careſs me in his preſence. 
on purpoſe to torment him. This kind of revenge 
though perfectly to my taſte, . would have been 
ſtill more charming in a tete-a- tete, but ſhe did 
not proceed: ſo far, at leaſt there was a difference 
in the expreſſion of her kindneſs. Whether ſhe 
thought me too young, that it was my place to 
make advances, or that ſhe was ſeriouſly reſolved 
to be virtuous, ſhe had at ſuch times a kind of re- 
ſerve, which though not abſolutely diſcouraging 
kept my paſſion within bounds. 


J did not feel the ſame real and tender reſpect 
for her I did for Madam de Warrens: I was em- 
barraſſed, agitated, feared to look, and hardly dar- 
ed to breath, in her preſence, yet to have left her 
would have been worſe than death, How fondly 
did my eyes devour whatever they could gaze on. 
without being perceived] the flowers on her gown, - 
the point of her pretty foot, the interval of a round 
white arm that appeared between her glove and-ruf- 
fle, the leaſt part of her neck, each object increaſ_ 
ed the force of all the reſt, and added to the infatu- 
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ation. Gazing thus on what was to be ſeen, and 
even more than was to be ſeen, my ſight became 
confuſed, my cheſt ſeemed contraCted, reſpiration 
was every moment more painful, I had the ut- 
moſt difficulty to hide my agitation, to prevent my 
ſighs from being heard, and this difficulty was in- 
creaſed by the ſilence in which we were frequent- 
ly plunged, Happily Madam Baſile, buſy at her 
work, ſaw nothing of all this, or ſeemed not to 
ſee it; yet I ſometimes obſerved a kind of ſympa- 
thy, eſpecially by the frequent riſing of her hand- 
kerchief, and this dangerous ſight almoſt maſtered 
every effort; but whenon the point of giving way 
to my tranſports, ſhe ſpoke a few words to me 
with an air of tranquility, and in an inſtant the 

agitation ſubſided. | 


I ſaw her ſeveral times in this manner without 

a word, a geſture, or even a look, too expreſſive, 
marking the leaſt intelligence between us. This 
ſituation was both my torment and delight, for 
hardly, in the ſimplicity of my heart, could 1 
imagine the cauſe of my uneaſineſs. I ſhould ſup- 
pole theſe tẽte-q- tites could not be diſpleaſing ther, 
at leaſt ſhe ſought frequent occaſions to rene them: 
this was a very diſintereſted labour, certainly, as 
appeared 
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appeared by the uſe ſhe made, or ever ſuſſered me 
to make of them. 


Being, one day, wearied with the clerk's dif. 
courſe, ſhe had retired to her chamber; I made 
haſte to finiſh what I had to do in the back ſhop, 
and followed her: the door was half open, and I 
entered without being perceived. She was em- 
broidering near a window on the oppoſite ſide of 
the room; ſhe could not ſee me, and the carts in 
the ſtreet made too much noiſe for me to be heard, 
She was always well dreſſed, but this day her at- 
tire bordered on coquetry. Her attitude was grace- 
ful, her head, leant gently forward, diſcovered a 
{mall circle of her neck; her hair, elegantly dreſſ- 
ed, was ornamented with flowers; her figure was 
univerſally charming, and I had an uninterrupted 
opportunity to admire it. I was abſolutely in a 
ſtate of extacy, and involuntarily ſinking on my 
knees, I paſſionately extended my arms towards 
her, certain ſhe could not hear, and having no 
conception that ſhe could ſee me ; but there was 
a chimney glaſs at the end of the room that 
betrayed all my proceedings. I am ignorant 
what effect this tranſport produced on her; ſhe 
did not ſpeak, ſhe did not look on me, but, partly 
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turning her head, with the movement of her 
finger only, ſhe pointed to the mat wich was at 
her feet To ſtart up, with an articulate cry of 
joy and occupy the place ſhe had indicated, 
was the work of a moment; but it will hardly 
be believed I dared attempt no more, not 
even to ſpeak, raiſe my eyes to hers, or reſt 
an inſtant on her knees, though in an attitude 
which ſeemed to rer.der ſuch a ſupport neceſſary. 
I was dumb, immovable, but far enough from a 
ſtate of tranquility ; agitation, joy, gratitude ar- 
dent indefinite wiſhes, reſtrained by the fear of 
giving diſpleaſure, which my unpraCtiſed heart 
too much dreaded, were ſufficiently diſcernible. 
She neither appeared more tranquil, or lefs inti- 
midated than myſclf.—Uneaſy at my preſent ſitu- 
ation, confounded at having brought me there, be- 
ginning to trewble for the effects of a ſign which 
ſhe had made without reflecting on the conſe- 
quences, neither giving encouragement, nor ex- 
preſſing diſapprobation, with her eyes fixed on her 
work, ſhe endeavoured to appear unconſcious of 
every thing that paſſed ; but all my ſtupidity could 
not hinder me from concluding that ſhe partook of 
my embarraſſment, perhaps my tranſports, and was 
only reſtrained by a baſhfulneſs like mine, with- 
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out even that ſuppoſition giving me power to ſur. 
mount it. Five or fix years older than myſelf, 
every advance, according to my idea, ſhould have 
been made by her, and, ſince ſhe did. nothing to 
encourage mine, I concluded they would offend 
her. Even at this time I am inclined to believe I 
thought right; ſhe certainly had wit enough to 
perceive that a novice like me had occaſion, not 
only for encouragement, but inſtruction. 


I am ignorant how this animated, though dumb 
ſcene, would have ended, or how long I ſhould 
have continued immovable in this ridiculous, 
though delicious ſituation, had we not been inter- 
rupted—in the height of my agitation I heard the 
kitchen door open, which joined Madam Bafile's 
chamber; who being alarmed, ſaid, with a quick 
voice and action, get up !—here's Rofina!” 
Riſing haſtily, I ſeized one of her hands, which 
ſhe held out to me, and gave it two eager kiſſes; 
at the ſecond I felt this charming hand preſs gent- 
ly on my lips. Never in my life did I enjoy fo 
ſweet a moment ; but the occaſion I had loſt re- 


turned no more, this being the concluſion of our 
amours, 
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This may be the reaſon that her image yet re- 
mains imprinted on my heart in ſuch charming 
colours, which have even acquired freſh luſtre 
fince I became acquainted with the world and wo- 
men. Had ſhe been miſtreſs of the leaſt degree of 
experience, ſhe would have taken other meaſures 
to animate ſo youthful a lover ; but if her heart 
was weak, it was virtuous, and only ſuffered itſelf 
to be borne away by a powerful though involun- 
tary inclination. This was apparently, her firſt 
infidelity, and I ſhould, perhaps, have found more 
dificulty in vanquiſhing her ſcruples than my 
own : but, without proceeding ſo far, I experienc- 
ed in her company the moſt inexpreflible delights. 
Never did I taſte with any other woman pleaſures 
equal to thoſe two minutes which I paſſed at the 
feet of Madam Baſile, without even daring to 
touch her gown. I am convinced no ſatisfaction 
can be compared to that we feel with a virtuous 
woman we eſteem; all is tranſport ! A ſign 
with the finger, a hand lightly preſſed againſt my 
lips, were the only favours I ever received from 
Madam Baſile, yet the bare remembrance of theſe 
trifling condeſcenſions continues to tranſport me. 
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It was in vain I watched the two following days 


for another tete- a- tete, it was impoſſible to find an 


opportunity; nor could I perceive on her part any 
defire to forward it; her behaviour was not colder, 
but more diftant than uſual, and I believe ſhe 
avoided my looks, for fear of not being able ſuffi- 
ciently to govern her own. The curſed clerk was 
more vexatious than ever; he even became a wit, 
telling me, with a ſatirical ſneer, that I ſhould 
unqueſtionably make my way among the ladies. 
I trembled leaſt I ſhould have been guilty of ſome 
indiſcretion, and looking on myſelf as already en- 
gaged in an intrigue, endeavoured to cover with an 
air of myſtery, an inclination, which hitherto, cer- 
tainly, had no great need of it; this made me 
more circumſpect in my choice of opportunities, 
and by reſolving only to ſeize ſuch as ſhould be 


abſolutely free from the danger of a ſurprize, I 


met with none. 


Another romantic folly, which I could never 
overcome, and which, joined to my natural timi- 
dity, tended directly to contradict the clerk's pre- 
dictions, is, I always loved too ſincerely, too per- 
fectly I may ſay, to find happineſs eaſily attain- 
able. Never were paſſions at the ſame time more 
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lively and pure than mine ; never was love more 
tender, more true. or more diſintereſted: freely 
would I have ſacrificed my own happineſs to that 
of the object of my affection; her reputation was 
dearer than my life, and I could promiſe myſelf 
no happineſs for which I would have expoſed her 
peace of mind for a moment. This diſpoſition has 
ever made me employ ſo much care, uſe fo many 
precautions, ſuch ſecreſy in my adventures, that 
all of them have failed; in a word, my want of 
ſucceſs with the women has ever proceeded from 
having loved them too well. 


To return to our Egiſtus, the fluter; it was 
remarkable that in becoming more inſupportable, 
the traitor put on the appearance of complaiſance. 
From the firſt day Madame Baſile had taken me 
under her protection, ſhe had endeavoured to make 
me ſerviceable in the warehouſe ; and finding 1 
underſtood arithmetic tolerably well, the propoſed 
his teaching me to keep the books ; a propoſition 
that was but illy recei cd by this !\umouriſt, who 
might, perhaps, be fearful of being ſupplanted. 
As this failed, my whole einploy, beſides what 
engraving | had to do, was to tranſcribe {ome bills 
and accounts, to write ſeveral books over falt, and 
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tranſlate commercial letters from Italian into 
French. All at once he thought fit to accept the 
before rejected propoſal, ſay ing, he would teach me 
book-keeping by double entry, and put me in a 
fituation to offer my ſervices to Mr. Baſile on his 
return; but there was ſomething ſo falſe, malici- 
ous and ironical in his air and manner, that it was 
by no means calculated to inſpire me with confi- 
dence. Madame Baſile replied, archly, that I was 
much obliged to him for his kind offer, but ſhe 
hoped fortune would be more favourable to my 
merits, for it would be a great misfortune with fo 
much ſenſe, that I ſhould only be a pitiful clerk. 


She often ſaid ſhe would procure me ſome ac- 
quaintance that might be uſeful ; ſhe doubtleſs 
felt the neceſſity of parting with me, and had pru- 
dently reſolved on it. Our mute declaration had 
been made on a Thurſday, the Sunday following 
ſhe gave a dinner. A Jacobin of good appearance 
was among the gueſts, to whom ſhe did me the 
honour to preſent me. The monk treated me 
very affeCtionately, congratulated me on my late 
converſion, mentioned ſeveral particulars of my 
ſtory, which plainly ſhewed he had been made 
acquainted with it, then, tapping me familiarly 

on 
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on the cheek, bade me be good, to keep up my ſpi- 
rits, and come to ſee him at his convent, where 
he ſhould have more opportunity to talk with me. 
I judged him to be a perſon of fome conſequence 
by the deference that was paid him, and by the 
paternal tone he aſſumed with Madame Baſile, to 
be her confeſſor. I likewiſe remember that his de- 
cent familiarity was attended with an appearance 
of eſteem, and even reſpect for his fair penitent, 
which then made leſs impreſſion on me than at 
preſent. Had I poſſeſſed more experience, how 
ſhould I have congratulated myſelf on having 


touched the heart of a young woman reſpected by 
her confeſſor 


The table not being large enough to accommo- 
date all the company, a ſmall one was prepared, 
where I had the ſatisfaction of dining with our 
agreeable clerk ; but I loſt nothing with regard to 
attention and good cheer, for ſeveral plates were 
ſent to the ſide-table wAich were certainly not in- 
tended for him. Thus far all went well; the la- 
dies were in good ſpirits, and the gentlemen very 
galant, while Madam Bafile did the honours of 
the table with peculiar grace. In the midſt of the 
dinner we heard a chaiſe ſtop at the door, and pre- 
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ſently ſome one coming up ſtairs—it was M. Ba- 
file. Methinks I now ſee him entering, in his 
ſcarlet coat with gold buttons from that day I 
have held the colour in abhorrence. MI. Baſile 
was a tall handſome man, of good addreſs: he enter- 
ed with a conſequential look and an air of taking 
his family unawares, though none but friends 
were preſent. His wife ran to meet him, threw 
her arms about his neck, and gave him a thouſand 
careſſes, which he received with the utmoſt indif- 
ference ; and without making any return, ſaluted 
the company and took his place at table. They 
were juſt beginning to ſpeak of his journey, when 
caſting his eyes on the ſmall table, he aſked in a 
ſharp tone, what lad that was? Madame Baſile 
anſwered ingeniouſly.—He then enquired whether 
J lodged in the houſe; and was anſwered in the 
negative. Why not?” replied he, rudely, 
& ſince he ſtays here all day he might as well re- 
main all night too.” The monk now interfered, 
with a ſerious and true culogium on Madame Ba- 
file: in a few words he made mine alſo, adding, 

that fo far from blaining, he ought to further the 
pious charity of his wife, ſince it was evident ſhe 
had not paſſed the bounds of diſcretion. The 


huſband anſwered with an air of petulance, which 
(reſtrained 
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reſtrained by the preſence of the monk) he endea- 
voured to ſtifle; it was, however, ſufficient to let 
me underſtand he had already received informa- 
tion of me, and that our worthy clerk had rendered 
me an ill office. 


We had hardly riſen from table when the latter 
came in triumph from his employer to inform me, 
I muſt leave the houſe that inſtant, and never 
more during my life dare to ſet foot there. He 
took care to aggravate this commiſſion by every 
thing that could render it cruel and infulting. I 
departed without a word, my heart overwhelmed 
with forrow, leſs for being obliged to quit this 
amiable woman, than at the tought of leaving 
her to the brutality of ſuch a huſtand, Ile was 
certainly right to with her faithful; but though 
prudent and well-born, the was an Italian, that is 
to ſay, tender and vindictive ; which makes me 
think he was extremely imprudent in uſing means 
the moſt likely in the world to draw on himtelf 
the very evil he fo much dreaded. 


Such was the ſucceſs of my firſt adventure. I 
walked ſeveral times up and down the ſtreet, 
wiſhing to get a ſight of what my heart inceſſantly 
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regretted ; but I could only diſcover her huſband, 
or the vigilant clerk, who perceiving me, made a 
ſign with the ell they uſed in the ſhop, which was 
more expreſhve than alluring : finding, therefore, 
that I was ſo compleatly watched, my courage 
failed, and I went no more. I wiſhed, at leaſt, 
to find out the patron ſhe had provided me, but 
unfortunately I did not know his name. I ranged 
ſeveral times round the convent, endeavouring in 
vain to meet with him.—At length, other events 
baniſhed the delightful remembrance of Madame 
Baſile; and in a ſhort time I fo far forgot her, 
that I remained as ſimple, as much a novice as 
ever, nor did my penchant for pretty women even 
receive any ſenſible augmentation. 


Her liberality had, however, encreaſed my little 
wardrobe, though ſhe had done this with precau- 
tion and prudence, regarding neatneſs more than 
decoration, and to make me comfortable rather 
than brilliant. The coat I had brought from Ge- 
neva was yet wearable, the only added a hat and 
ſome linen. I had no ruffles, nor would ſhe give 
me any, not but I felt a great inclination for 
them. She was ſatisfied with having put it in my 
power to keep myſelf clean, though a charge to do 

this 
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this was unneceſſary while 1 was to appear before 
her. 


A few days after this cataſtrophe, my hoſteſs, 
who, as I have already obſerved, was very friendly, 
with great ſatisfaction, informed me ſhe had heard 
of a ſituation, and that a lady of rank delired to 
ſee me. I immediately thought mytelf in the 
road to great adventures; that being the point to 
which all my idcas tended : this, however, did not 
prove ſo brilliant as I had conceived it. I waited 
on the lady with the ſervant who had mentioned 
me: ſhe aſked a number of queſtions, and my an- 
ſwers not diſpleaſing her, 1 immediately enter 
into her ſervice ; not indeed in the quality of fa- 
vourite, but as a footman. 1 was clcathed like 
the reſt of her people, the only difference being. 
they wore a ſhoulder-knot, which 1 had not, and 
as there was no lace on her livery, it appeared 
merely a tradeſman's ſuit —This was the unfore- 
ſeen concluſion of all my great expectancies ! 


The Counteſs of Vercellis, with whom I now 
lived, was a widow without children; her huſ- 
band was a Piedmonteſe, but I always believed her 
to be a Savoyard, as I could have no conception 
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that a native of Piedmont could ſpeak ſuch good 


French, and with fo pure an accent. She was 3 
middle-aged woman, of a noble appearance and 
cultivated underſtanding, being fond of French li- 
terature, in which ſhe was well verſed. Her let- 
ters had the expreſſion, and almoſt the elegance of 
Madam de Scvigne's; ſome of them might have 
been taken for her's. Ny principal employ, which 
was by no means diſpleaſing to me, was to write 
from her dictating; a cancer in the breaſt, from 
which the ſuffered extremely, not permitting her 
to write herſelf. 


Madame de Vercellis not only poſſeſſed a good 
underſtanding, but a ſtrong and elevated foul. I 
was with her during her laſt illneſs, and ſaw her 
ſufter and die, without ſhewing an inſtant of 
weakneſs, or the leaſt eilort of conſtraint ; ſtill re- 
taining her feminine manners, without entertain- 
ing an idea that ſuch fortitude gave her any claim 
to philoſophy : a word wich was not vet in fa- 
ſhion, nor comprehended by her in the ſenſe it is 
held at preſent. "This ſtrength of diſpoſition ſome- 
times extended almoſt to apathy, ever appearing 
to feel as little for others as herſelf ; and when ſhe 
relieved the untortunate, it was rather for the ſake 
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of acting right, than from a principle of real com- 
miſeration. I have frequently experienced this 
un{enibility, in ſome mcaſurc, during the three 
months ] remained with her. It woull have been 
natural to have had an cfteem for a young man of 
ſome abilities, who was inceſſantly under her ob- 
ſervation, and that ſhe ſhould think, as ſhe felt 
her diſſolution approaching, that atter her death he 
would have cc on tor aſſiſtance and ſupport ; but 
whether {he 11:1ed 11.6 unworthy of particular at- 
tention, or that thoſe who narrowly watched all 
her motions, gave her no opportunity to think 
of any but themſelves, ſhe did nothing for me. 


] very well recollect that ſhe ſhewed ſome cu- 
rioſity to know my ſtory, frequently queſtioning 
me, and appearing pleted when I ſhewed her the 
letters I wrote to Madame de Warrens, or ex- 
plained my ſentiments; but as ſhe never diſco- 
vered her own, ſhe certainly did not take the right 
means to come at them. My heart, naturally 
communicative, loved to diſplay its feelings, when- 
ever J encountered a ſimilar diſpoſition ; but dry, 
cold interrogatories, without any ſign of blame or 
approbation on my anſwers, gave me no confi- 
dence; Not being able to determine whether my 
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diſcourſe was agreeable or diſpleaſing, I was ever 
in fear, and thought leſs of expreſſing my ideas, 
than of being careful not to ſay any thing that 
might ſcem to my diſadvantage. I have ſince re- 
marked that this dry method of queſtioning them- 
ſelves into people's characters, is a common trick 
among women who pride themſelves on ſuperior 
underſtanding. "Theſe imagine, that by concealing 
their own ſentiments, they ſhall the more caſily 
penctrate into thoſe of others; being ignorant that 
this method deſtroys tie confidence fo neceſſary to 
make us reveal them. A man, on being queſ- 
tioned, is immediately on his guard; and if once 
he ſuppoſes that, without any intereſt in his con- 
cerns, you only wiſh to ſet him a talking, either 
he entertains you with lies, is ſilent, or examining 
every word before he utters it, rather chooſes to 
paſs for a fool than to be the dupe of your curio- 
ſity. In ſhort, it is ever a bad method to attempt 


to read the hearts of others by endeavouring to 
conceal our own. 


Madame de Vercellis never addreſſed a word to 
me which ſeemed to expreſs affection, pity, or 
benevolence. She interrogated me coldly, - and 
my anſwers were uttered with ſo much timidity, 

that 
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mat Nie doubtleſs entertained but a mean opinion 
of my intellects, ior latterly the never aſked me 
any queltions, nor laid any thing but what was 
abſolutely neceflary for her ſervice. She drew 
her judgment leis from what I really was, than 
from what the had made me, and by contidering 
me as a footman, prevented my appcaring other- 
wiſe. 


I am inclined to think I ſuffered at that time 
by the ſame intcreſted game of concealed ma- 
nœuvre, which has counteracted me throughout 
my life, and given me a very natural averſion for 
every thing that has the leaſt appearance of it, 
Madame de Vercellis, having no children, her ne- 
phew, the Count de la Roque, was her heir, and 
paid his court aſſiduouſly, as did her principal do- 
meſtics, who ſecing her end approaching, endea- 
voured to take care of themſclves ; in ſhort, fo 
many were buſy about her, that ſhe could hardly 
have found time to think of me. At the head of 
her houſhold was a M. Lorenzy, an artful genius, 
With a ſtill more artſul wife; who had fo far in- 
ſinuated herſelf into the good graces of her miſ- 
treſs, that the was rather on the footing of a friend 
than a ſervant, She had introduced a niece of 
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her's, as Iady's maid; her name was Mademoi- 
ſelle Pontal ; a cunning gipſey, that gave herſelf 
all the airs of a walking weman, and aifiſted her 
aunt fo well in veictiing the Counteſs, that ſhe 
_ only ſaw with their eves, and acted through their 
hands. I had not the happincts to pleaſe this 
wort iy triumvirate ; I obeyed, but did not wait 
on then, not conceiving t'iat my duty to our ge- 
neral uiſtreſs required me to be a ſervant to her 
ſervants. Betides this, I was a perſon that gave 
them {ome inquietude; they ſaw I was not in my 
proper ſituation, and feared the Counteſs would 
diſcover it likewiſe, and by placing me in it, de- 
creaſe their portions ; for ſuch fort of people, too 
greedy to be juſt, look on every legacy given to 
others as a diminution of their own wealth : they 
endeavoured, therefore, to keep me as much out 
of her ſight as poſſible. She loved to writ? letters, 
in her ſituation it was an amvſement, hut they 
contrived to give her a diſtaſte to it; perſuading 
her, by the aid of the decor, that it was too fa- 
tiguing; and, under pretence that I did not under- 
ſtand how to wait on her, they employed two 
great lubberly chairm:n for that purpoſe; in a 
word, they managed the affair ſo well, that for 
eight davs before ſhe made her will] had nat been 
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permitted to enter the chamber. Afterwards I 
went in as uſual, and was even more affiduous 
than any one, being afflicted at the ſufferings of 
the unhappy lalv, who was rendered truly re- 
ſpeclable and dear to me by the calmneſs and for- 


- titude with which ſhe bore her illnets, and often 


did I ſhed tears of real forrow without being per- 
ceived by any one. 


At length we loſt her—lT faw ker expire. She 
had lived like a woman of ſenſe and virtue, her 
death was that of a philofopher. I can truly ſay 
ſhe rendered tie Cathulic religion amiable to me 
by the ſcrenity with which the fulfilled its dic- 
tates, without any mixture of negli ende or affec- 
tation. She was naturally ſerious, but towards 
the end of her illneſs the poſſeſſed a kind of gaiety, 
too regular to be afſumed, witch ferved as a coun- 
terpoiſe to tlie melancholy of her fituation. She 
only kept her bed two days, continuing to dit- 
courſe cheerfully with thoſe about her to the very 


laſt, 


She had bequeathed a year's wages to all the 
under ſervants, but, not being on tie houiehold 
lift, I had nothing: the Count de la Roque, how- 
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ever, ordered me thirty livres, and the new coat 
I had on, which M. Lorenzy would certainly 
have taken from me. He even promiſed to pro- 
cure me a place; giving me permiſſion to wait on 
him as often as I pleaſed. Accordingly, I went 
two or three times, without being able to ſpeak to 
him, and as I was calily repulſed, returned no 
more: whether I did wrong will be ſeen here- 


aſter. 


Would I had finiſhed what I have to ſay of 
my living at Madame de Vercellis's '-- Though my 
ſituation apparently remained the fame, I did not 
leave her houſe as I had entered it: I carried with 
me the long and painful remembrance of a 
crime; an inſupportable weight of remorſe, which 
yet hangs pon my conſcience, and whoſe bitter 
recollection, far from weakening during a period 
of forty years, ſcems to gather ſtrength as I grow 
old. Who would bclieve that a childiſh fault 
ſhould be productive of ſuch melancholy con- 
ſequences? Rut it is for the more than pro- 
bable effects that my heart cannot be conſoled. I 
have, perhaps, cauſed an amiable, honeſt, eſti- 
mable girl, who ſurely merited a better fate than 
myſelf, to periſh with ſhame and miſery. 

Though 
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Though it is very difficult to break up houſe- 
keeping without confuſion, and the loſs of ſome 
property, yet ſuch was the fidelity of the domeſtics, 
and the vigilance of M. and Madame Lorenzy, that 
no article of the inventory was found wanting ; 
in ſhort, nothing was miſhing but a pink and ſilver 
ribbon, which had been worn, and belonged to 
Mademoiſelle Pontal. Though ſeveral things of 
more value were in my reach, this ribbon alone 
tempted me, and accordingly I ſtole it. As I took 
no great pains to conceal the bauble, it was ſoon 
diſcove red; they imme:liately inſiſted on knowing 
from whence | had taken it, this perplexed me ; 
I heſitated, and at length ſaid, with confuſion, 
that Marion gave it me. 


Marion was a young Maurienneſe, and had 
been cook to Madame de V incellis ever ſince ſhe 
left off giving entertainments; for being ſenſible 
ſhe had more need of good broths than fine ra- 
gouts, ſhe had diſcharged her former one. Marion 
was not only pretty, but had that frethneſs of co- 
lour only to be found among the mountains, and 
above all, an air of modeſty and ſweetneſs, which 
made it impoſſible to ſee her without affection; 
the was beſides a good girl, virtuous, and of ſuch 
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ſtrict fidelity, that every one was ſurpriſed at 
hearing her named. They had not leſs confidence 
in me, and judged it neceſſary to certify which of us 
was the thief. Marion was ſent for; a great num- 
ber of people were preſent, among whom was the 
Count de la Roque: ſhe arrives; they ſhew her 
the ribbon ; I accuſe her boldly, ſhe remains con- 
fuſed and ſpeechleſs, caſting a look on me that 
would have difarmed a demon, but which my bar- 
barous heart reſiſted. —At length, ſhe denied it 
with firmneſs, but without anger, exhorting me 
to return to myſelf, and not injure an innocent 
girl who had never wronged me. With infernal 
impudence I confirmed my accuſation, and to her 
face maintained ſhe had given me the ribbon : on 
which, the poor girl, burſting into tcars, ſaid 
theſe words“ Ah, Rouſſcau! I thought you a 
good diſpolition—You render me very unhappy, 
but I would not be in your ſituation.” She con- 
tinucd to defend herſelf with as much innocence 
as firmneſs, but without uttering the leaſt invec- 
tive againſt me. Her moderation, compared to 


my poſitive tone, Cid her an injury ; as it did not 
appear natural to ſuppoſe on one fide ſuch diaboli- 
cal aſſurance, on the other ſuch angelic mildneſs. 
The affair could not be abſolutely decided, but 

the 
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the preſumption was in my favour ; and the Count 
de la Roque, in ſending us both away, contented 
himſelf with faying, the conſcience of the guilty 
would revenge the innocent. His prediction was 
true, and is daily accomplithed. 


I am ignorant what became of the victim of my 
calumny, but there is little probability of her 
having been able to place herſelf agrecably after 
this, as ſhe laboured under an imputation cruel to 
her character in every reſpect. Ihe theft was a 
trifle, yet it was a theft, and, what was worſe, 
employed to ſeduce a boy; while the lie and ob- 
ſtinacy left nothing to hope from a perſon in whom 
*ſo many vices were united. I do not even look 
on the miſcry and diſgrace in which I plunged 
her as the greateſt evil: who knows, at her age, 
whither contempt and diſregarded innocence might 
have led her ?—Alas! it remorſe for having made 
her unhappy is inſupportable, what mutt J have 
ſuffered at the thought of rendering her even 
worſe than myſelf. Ihe cruel remembrance of 
this tranſaction, ſometimes ſo troubles and diſor- 
ders me, that in my diſturbed flumbers J imagine 
I fee this poor girl enter and reproach me with my 
crime, as though I had committed it but yeſterday. 

While 
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While in eaſy tranquil circumſtances, I was lefs 
miſerable on this account, but during a troubled, 
agitated life, it has robbed me of the {ect conſo- 
lation of perſecuted innocence, and mail» me wo- 
fully experience, what, I think, I have remarked 
in ſome of my works, that remorſe ſleeps in the 
calm ſunſhine of proſperity, but wakes amid the 
ſtorms of adverſity. I could never take on me to 
diſcharge my heart of this weight in the boſom of 
a friend; nor could the cloſeſt intimacy ever en- 
courage me to it, even with Macame de Warrens : 
all I could do, was to own I had to accuſe myielf 
of an atrocious crime, but never ſaid in what it 
conſiſted. The weight, therefore, has remained 
heavy on my conſcience to this day; and 1 can 
truly own the deſire of rclieving myſelf, in ſome 
meaſure, from it, contributed greatly to the reſo- 
lution of writing my Confeſſions. 


I have proceeded truly in that I have juſt made, 
and it will certainly be thought I have not ſought 
to palliate the turpitude of my offence ; but I 
ſhould not fulfil the purpoſe of this undertaking, 
did I not, at the ſame time, divulge my interior 
diſpoſition, and excuſe myſelf as far as is conform» 
able to truth. 


Never 
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Never was wickedneſs farther from my thoughts 
than in that cruel moment; and when I accuſed 
the unhappy girl, it is firange, but ſtrictly true, 
that my friendſhip for her was the immediate 
cauſe of it. She was preſent to my thoughts; 1 
formed my excuſe from the ſirſt ohñject that pre- 
ſented itlelf; 1 accuſed her with doing what I 
meant to have done, and as I deſigned to have 
given her the ribbon, aſierted the had given it to 
me. When {he appeared, my heart was agonized, 
but the preſence of fo many prople was more 
powerful than my compunction. I did not fear 
puniſhment, but I dreaded ſhame: I dreaded it 
more than death, more than the crime, more than 
all the world. I would have buried, hid myſelf 
in the center of the carth : invincible ſhame bore 
down every other ſentiment ; ſhame alone cauſed 
all my impudence, and in proportion as I became 
criminal, the fear of diſcovery rendered me intre- 
pid. I felt no dread but that of being detected, 
of being publicly, and to my face, declared a 
thief, liar, and calumniator : an unconquerable 
fear of this overcame every other ſenſation. Had 
I been left to myſelf, I ſhould infallibly have de- 
clared the truth. Or if M. de la Roque had taken 
me aſide, and faid—** Do not injure this poor 
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girl; if you are guilty, own it,.“ -I am convinced 
I ſhould inſtantly have thrown myſelf at his feet: 
but they intimidated, inſtead of encouraging me. 
It is alſo juſt to make ſome allowance for my age: 
I was hardly out of my childhood, or rather, was 
yet in it, —In youth, dark, premeditated villainy 
is more criminal than in a riper age, but weak- 
neſſes are much lets fo; my fault was truly no- 
thing more; and [ am leſs afflicted at the decd it- 
ſelf than for its conſequences. It had one gcol 
effect, however, in preſerving me through the reſt 
of my life from any criminal action, from the ter- 
rible imprefiion that has remained from the only 
one I ever committed; and I think my averſion 
for lying preceecs in a great meafure from regrct 
at having been guilty of fo black a one. II it is a 
crime that can be expiated, as | dare believe, 
forty years of uprichtneſs and lonuur on va— 
rious difficult occations, with tis many misfor- 
tunes that have overwacined ray latter years, may 
have compylcatcd it. Poor Marion has found fo 
many avengers in this world, trat however great 
my offence towards her, 1] © not fear to bear the 
guilt with me. Ihus have I dtictoſed what 1 had 
to ſay cn this pataful ſull,eft; may I be permitted 
never to meiit:un it again. 
END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK III. 


LEAVNG the ſervice of Madam de Vercellis 


nearly as I had entered it, I returned to my for- 


mer hoſteſs, and remained there five or fix weeks, 


during which time, health, youth and lazineſs, 
frequently rendered my temperament harortunate. 
I was reſtleſe, abſent, and .ttovhittil: J wept 
and ſighed for a happincſo 1 Ha mo ideno?, though 
at the ſame time highly ſenſihle of fome defiefency. 
This ſituation is indefcriha'le ; few men can even 
form any conception of ic, becauſe, in general, 
they have prevented that plenitude of life at once 
tormenting and delicious. My thoughts were in- 
ceſſantly occupied with girls and women, hit in 
a manner peculiar to myſelf: thee ideas hegt my 
ſenſes in a perpetual and dilagrceable activity, 
though, fortunately, they did not point out the 
means of deliverance. I would have given my 
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life to have met with a Miſs Goton, but tlie time 
was paſt in which the play of infancy predomi- 
nated ; increaſe of years had introduce fliame, 
the inſeparable companion cf a conſcious deviation 
from reciitude, which fo confirm | m natural 
timidity, as to render it invincible ; and never, 
either at that time or ſince, could | prevail on my. 
ſclt to offer a propoſition favourable to my withes 
(unleſs in a manner conſtrained to it by previous 
advances) even with thoſe whoie ſcruples J had no 
caule to dread, 


My ſtay at Madame de Vercellis's had procur- 
ed rae ſome acquaintance, which I thought might 
be ſerviceable to me, and therefore wiſhed to retain, 
Among others I ſometimes viſited a Savoy ard Abbe, 
M. Gaime, who was tutor to the count of Mel- 
larede's children. He was young, and not much 
known, but poſſeſſed an excellent cultivated under- 
ſtanding with great prebity, and was altogether, 
one of the beſt men I ever knew. He was incapa- 
ble of doing me the ſc: vice I then flood moſt in 
need of, not having ſufficicat intereſt to procure 
me a ſituation, but from him I reaped advantages 
far more precious, which have been uſctul to me 

through. 
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through life, leſſons of pure morality, and max- 


ims of ſound judgment. 


In the ſucceſſive order of my inclinations and 
ideas I had ever been too high or too low, Achilles 
or Therſites; ſometimes a liero, at othersa villain. 
M. Gaime took pains to make me properly ac- 
quainted with myſelf, without ſparing or giving 
me too much diſcouragement. Ile fpoke in ad- 
vantageous terms of my diſpoſition and talents, 
adding, that he foreſaw obſtacles which would pre- 
vent my profiting by them : thus, according to 
him, they were to ſerve leſs as ſteps by which I 
ſhould mount to fortune, than as reſources which 
might enable me to exiſt without one. He gave 
gave me a true picture of human lite, of which, 
hitherto, 1 had formed but a very erroneous idea, 
teaching me, that a man of underſtanding, though 
deſtined to expericnce adverſe fortune, might, by 
ſkilful management, arrive at happineſs; that 
there was no true felicity without virtue, which 
was praCticable in every ſituation. Tic great! di- 
miniſhed my admiration of grandear, by proving 
that thoſe in a ſuperior ſituation are neither better 
or happier than thoſe they command. One of his 
maxims has frequently returned to my memory, 
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it was, that if we could truly read the hearts of 
others, we ſhould feel more inclination to de— 
ſcend than rife: this reftcclion, tie trull of which 
is ſtriking, without extravagance, | have found of 
great utility in the various exigences of my life, 
as it tended to make me ſatisticd with wy conditi- 
on. He gave me the firſt juſt conception of ela- 
tive duties, which my high-flown imagination had 
ever pictured in extremes, making me ſenſible that 
the enthuſiaſm of ſublime virtues is of little uſe in 
ſociety ; that while endeavouring to riſe too high 
we are in danger of fali'!mg; and that a virtuous 
and uniform Giichai_e of i:itle duties requires as 
great a degree of to: i1tud; as actions which are cal- 
led heroic, and would at die lame it ne procure 
more honeur and happinets. I hut it v as inanitely 
more defirable to: st e laſting eſteem of thoſe 
about us, than at ::3i« vals io attract ad.niration. 


In properly arranging the various uties between 
man and man, it was necc tar te alcend to princi- 
ples; the ſtep 1 had recently taken, and of which 
my preſeat ſituatiom was the conſequence, natu- 
rally led us to ſpeak of religion. It will eaſily be 
conceived that the honeſt MI. Gaime Was, in a 
great meaſure, the original of the Sapoyard Vicar, 
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prudence only obliging him to deliver his ſenti- 
ments, on certain points, with more caution 
and reſerve, and explain himſelf with leſs free- 
dom; but his ſentiments and councils were the 
ſame, not even excepting his advice to return to 
my country, all was preciſely as I have ſince gi- 
ven it to the public, dwelling no longer therefore, 
on converſations which every one may ſee the ſub- 
ſtance of, I ſhall only add; that theſe wiſe in- 
ſtructions (though they did not produce an imme- 
diate effect) weic as fo many ſceds of virtue and 
religion in my heart which were never rooted out, 
and only required the foſtering cares of triendſhip 
to being to maturity. 


Though my converſion was not very ſincere, [ 
was affected with his diſcourſes, and far from be- 
ing weary, was pleaſed with them on account of 
their clearneſs and fimplicitv, but above all be- 
cauſe his heart ſeemed intereſted in what he ſaid. 
My diſpoſition is naturally tender, I have ever 


been leſs attached to people for the good they have 


really done me than for that they deſigned to do, 
and my feelings in this particular have ſeldom miſ- 
led me: thus I truly eſteemed M. Gaime. I was 
in a manner his ſecond diſciple, which even at 
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chat time was of ineſtimable ſervice in turning 
me from a propenſity to vice into which my idle. 
neſs was leading me. 


One day, when I leaſt expected it, I was ſent 
for by the Count de la Roque. Having frequent- 
ly called at his houſe without being able to ſpeak 
with him, I grew weary, and ſuppoſing he had 
either forgot or retained ſome unfavourable impreſ- 
ſions of me, returned no more: but I was miſtaken 
in both theſe conjectures. He had more ti:an once 
witneſſed the pleaſure I took in fulfilling my duty 
to his aunt; he had even mentioned it to her, and 
afterwards ſpoke of it when 1 no longer thought of 
it myſelf. | 


He received me graciouſly, ſaying, that inſtead 
of amuſing me with uſeleſs promiſes he had ſought 
to place me to advantage; that he had ſucceeded, 
and would put me in a way to better my ſituation, 
but the reit muſt depend on myſelf. That the fa- 
mily into which he ſhould introduce me being 
both powerful and eſteemed, I ſhould need no 
other protectors; and though at firſt on the foot- 
ing of a ſervant, I might be aſſured, that if my 
conduct and ſentiments were found above that 
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ſtation, I ſhould not long remain in it. The end 
of this diſcourſe cruelly diſappointed the brilliant 
hopes the beginning had inſpired. © What! for 
ever a footman *” ſaid I to myſelf, with a bitter- 
neſs which confidence preſently eftaced ; for I felt 
myſelf too ſuperior to that ſituation to fear long 
remaining there. 


He took me to the Count de Gauvon, Maſter 
of the Horſe to the Queen, and Chief of the il- 
luſtrious Houſe of Solar. Ihe air of dignity con- 
ſpicuous in this reſpectabhle old man rendered the 
affability with wich he received ne yet more in- 
tereſting. He queſtioned me with concern, and 
I replied with ſincerity. He then told the Count 
de la Roque, that my features were agreeable, and 
promiſed wit; which he believed J was not defi- 
cient in, but that was not enough, and time muſt 
ſhew the reſt; after which, turning to me, he 
ſaid, Child, almoſt all ſituations are attended 
with difficulties in the heginning; your's, how- 
ever, ſhall not have too great a portion of them; 
be prudent and endeavour to pleaſe every one, that 
will be almoſt your only employ ; for the reſt, 
fear nothing, you ſhall be taken care of. Imme- 
diately after, he went to the Marchioneſs de Breil, 
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his daughter-in-law, to whom he preſented me, 
and then to the Abbe de Gauvon, his fon. I was 
elated with this beginning, as I knew enough of 
the world already to conclude, that ſo much cere- 
mony is not generally uſed at the reception of 
a footman. In fact, I was not treated like one; 
I dined at the ſteward's table; did not wear a li- 
very; and the Count de Favria (a giddy youth) 
having commanded me to get behind his coach, his 
grand-father ordered that I thould get behind no 
coach, nor follow any one out of the houſe. Mean- 
time I waited at table, and did, within doors, the 
buſineſs of a footman ; but I did it, in a manner, 
of my own free-will, without being appointed to 
any particular ſervice ; and except writing ſome 
letters, which were dictated to me, and cutting 
out ſome ornaments for the Count de Favria, I 
was almoſt the abfolute maſter of my time. This 
trial of my diſcretion, which I did not then per- 
ceive, was certainly very dangerous, and not very 
humane; for in this ſtate of idleneſs I might have 
contracted vices which I ſhould not otherwiſe have 
given into, Fortunately it did not produce that 
eſſect; my memory retained the leſſons of M. 
Gaime, they had made an impreflion on my 
heart, and I ſometimes eſcaped from the houſe of 
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my patron to obtain a repetition of them. I be- 
lieve thoſe who ſaw me going out, apparently by 
ſtealth, had no conception of my bufinets. No- 
thing could be more prudent than the advice he 
gave me reſpecting my conduct. My beginning 
was admirable ; ſo much attention, aſſiduity, and 
zeal, had charmed cicry one. The Abbe Gaime 
adviſed me to moderate this firſt ardour, leſt ET 
ſhould relax, and that relaxation ſhould be confi- 
dered as neglect. * Your fetting out,“ ſaid he, 
„is the rule of what will be expected of you, 
endeavour graduaiiy to encreate vour altcnuons, 
but be cautious how you Giminitl Cem,” 


As they paid but little attention to my trifiing 
talents, and ſuppoicd 1 poſlefied no more tian Na- 
ture had {cnt me, tliere was no app ourmnce (not- 
withſtandin; the promiies of the Covnt ede Cann 
von) of my meeting with any parti. ular confi - 
ration. Some ovjects. of more conſequence ad 
intervencd. Ihe Marquis de Beil, to of tin 
Count de Gauvon, was then Ambaiialor at Vi- 
enna ; fome cirevmſtances had occurred at that 
Court, which for fomc weeks kept the family in 
continual agitation, and lest them no time to 
think of me. Mleantiwe 1 had relaxed but little 
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in my attentions, though one object in the family 
did me both good and harm, making me more ſe- 
cure from exterior diſſipation, but leſs attentive to 
my duty. 


Mademoiſelle de Breil was about my own age, 
tolerably handſome, and very fair complexioned, 
with extreme black hair, which, notwithſtanding, 
gave to her features that air of ſoftneſs ſo natural 
to the flaxen, and which my heart could never 
reſiſt. The Court dreſs, fo favourable to youth, 
ſhewed her fine neck and ſhape to advantage, and 
the mourning which was then worn ſcemet to add 
to her beauty. It will be ſaid a domeſtic ſhould 
not take notice of theſe things; I was certainly to 
blame, yet I perceived all this, nor was 1 the 
only one; the maitre d h, and wvalet-de-chambre 
ſpoke of her ſometimes at table with a vulgarity 
that pained me extremely. My head, however, 
was not ſufficiently turned to be entirely in love, 
I did not forget myſelf, or loſe ſight of my ſitua- 
tion. I loved to fee Mademoiſelle de Breil, to 
hear her utter any thing that marked wit, ſenſe, 
or good humour; my atnbhition, confincd to a de- 
fire of waiting on her, never exceeded its juſt 
riglits. At table I was ever attentive to make the 
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moſt of them; if her footman quitted her chair, 
in an inſtant I ſupplied his place; in default of 
this, I ſtood ſacing her, ſeeking in her eyes what 
ſhe was about to aſk for, and watching the mo- 
ment to change her plate, What would I not 
have given to hear her command, look at, or 
ſpeak the ſmalleſt word to me ! but no, I had the 
mortification to be beneath her regard ; ſhe did 
not even perceive I was there. Her brother, who 
frequently ſpoke to me while at table, having 
one day faid ſomething not very obliging, I made 
him ſo arch and well-turned an anſwer, that it 
drew hier attention; the caſt her eyes upon me, 
and this glance was ſufficient to fill me with tranſ- 
port. The next day a ſecond occaſion preſented 
ett, wich ! fortunately made uſe of. A great 
diuner was given, and I ſaw with aſtoniſhment, 
| tor the £:ſt time, the maitre d' het waiting at 
table, with a wor] by his ſide and hat on his 
head. By chance the Giſcourſe turned on the 
motto of the Houſe of Solar, which was, with the 
arms, worked in the tapeſtry, Te fiert qui ne tue 
pas. As the Piedmonteſe are not, in general, 
very perfect in the French language, they found 
a fault in the orthography, ſaying, that in the 
word fert there ſhould be not. The old Count 
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de Gauvon was going to reply, when happening 
to caſt his eyes on me, he perceived I ſmiled with- 
out daring to ſay any thing, and immediately or- 
dered me to ſpeak my opinion. I then ſaid, I did 
not think the : ſuperfluous, fert being an old 
French word, not derived from the noun ferus, 
proud, threatening ; but from the verb eit, he 
ſtrikes, he wounds ; the motto, therefore, did not 
appear to mean, ſome threat, but, S:me /?rike who 
do nt kill, The whole company hx<d their eyes 
on me, then cn each other, without {pcaking a 
word]; never was a greater degree of aſtoniſlunent; 
but what moſt flattered me, was an air of ſatisſac- 
tion Which I perceived on tlie countenancè of Ma- 
demoiſelle de Breil. This diſdainful lady deigned 
to caſt on me a ſecond look at leaſt as valuable as 
the former, and turning to her gramd-father, ap- 
peared to wait with impatience for the praiſe that 
was due to me, and which he fully bceitowe*!, with 
{uch apparent ſatisfaction, that it was cage! v cho- 
ruſſed by the whole table. This mte: al was 
ſhort, but delightful in many retpec:s; it was 
one of thoſe moments fo rarcly met with, which 
place things in their natural order, and revenge 
depreſſed merit on the injurics of fortune. Some 


minutes after Mademoiſelle de Breil again raiſed 
her 


her eyes, hren? mc v. than timid 


to give er ſome dri k. It e, i Lalily be feppo fel 
[ did - t her Malt, butaduvancitt ty ards her, 
Idas id with lieh a tem. bot hat ing 
ſited t. als too full, I f t fie ef ide water 
on her plate, and even on herfelf. Her brotct 
aſked me, giddily, why 1 trembled thus? This 
queſtion encreaſed my confuſion, while the face 
of Mademoiſelle de Breil was ſuffuſed with a 


crimſon bluſh. 


Here ended the romance, where it may be re- 
marked (as with Madame Baſile, and others 
in the continuation of my life) that I was not 
fortunate in the c ncluſion of my amours. In 


vain I placed mytelf im the anti-chamber of Ma- 


dame de Brei, I could not obtain one mark of at- 
tention from her daugliter; ihe went in and out 
without looking at me, nor had I the confidence 
to raiſe my eyes to her; | was even fo fooliſhly 
ſtupid, that one Cay, on dropping her glove as ſhe 
paſſed, inſtca of ſcizing and covering it with. 
kiſſes, as L would gladly have done, I did not dare 
to quit my place, but ſuffered it to be taken up 
by a great booby of a footman, that I could wil- 
lingly have knocked down for his officioutne. 
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To compleat my timidity, I perceived I had not 
t ic good fortune to pleaſe Madam de Breil; ſhe 
not only never ordered, but even rejected my ſer- 
vices; and having twice found me in her anti- 
chamber, aſked me drily, If I had nothing to 
do?“ I was obliged, therefore, to renounce this 
dear anti-chamber ; at firſt it cauſed me ſome un- 
eaſineſs, hut other things intervening, I preſently 
thought no more of it. 


The diſdain of Madame de Breil was fully com- 
penſated by the kindneſs of her father-in-law, who 
at length began to think of me. The evening after 
the entertainment, I have already mentioned, he 
had a converſation with me that laſted half an 
hour, which appeared to ſatisfy him, and abſo- 
lately enchanted me This good man had leſs 
ſenſe than Madame de Vercellis, but poſſeſſed 
more feeling, I therefore ſucceeded much better 
with him. He bade me attach myſelf to his ſon, 
the Abbe Gauvon, who had an eſteem for me, 
which, if I took care to cultivate, might be ſer- 
viceable in furniſhing me with what was neceſſary 
to compleat their views for my future eſtabliſh- 
ment. The next morning I flew to M. the Abbe, 
who did not receive me as a ſervant, making me 
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fit by his fire- ſide, and queſtioning me with great 
afability. He ſoon found that my education, 
which had attempted many things, had compleated 
none; hut obſerving that I underitoo:l fomething 
of Latin, he undertook to teach me more, an 
appointed me to attend him every morning. Thus, 
by one of the whimſicalities which have marked 
the whole courte of my lite, at once above and be- 
low my natural ſituation, I was pupil and toot- 
man in the {ame ho!ie; and though in ſervitude, 
had a preceptor wheſe birth intitled him to ſupply 
that place only to the children of Kings. 


The Abbe de Gauvon was a younger ſon, and 
deſigned by his family for a biſhopric, for which 
reaſon his ſtudies had been purſued farther than is 
uſual with children of quality. He had been ſent 
to the univerſity of Sienna, where he had reſided 
ſome years, and from whence he had brought a 
good portion of cruſcantiſm, deſigning to be that 
at Turin, which the Abbe de Dangeau was for- 
merly at Paris. Being diſguſted with theology, 
he gave into the belles lettres, which is very fre- 
quent in Italy with thoſe who have entered the 
career of prelacy. He had ſtudied the Poets, and 
wrote tolerable Latin and Italian verſes; in a 
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word, tis taſte was calculated to form mine, and 
give {ome order to that chaos of 16, nificant 
tra h with winch my brain was encumbcicd ; but 
ulietiur my prating had raiſied him, or that he 
could nyt ſupport the trouble of teaching the ele- 
mentary parts of Latin, he put me at firſt too 
high ; and I had ſcarcely tranſlated a few tables of 
PiiceCrus before he put me into Virgil, where I 
could hardly underſtand any thing. It will be 
ſeen hereatter that I was deſtined frequemntiiy to 
learn Latin, but never to attain it. I laboured 
with aſſiduity, and tlie Abbe beſtowied his atten- 
tions with a degree of kindneſs, the remembrance 
of which, even at this time, both inteicſts and 
ſoſtens me. I paſſed the greater part of the morn- 
ing with him, as much for my own inſtruction as 
luis ſervice ; not that he ever permitted me to per- 
form any menial office, but to copy, or write from 
his dictating; and my employment of Secretary 
was more uleful than that of ſcholar, as by this 
means I not only learned the Italian in its utmoſt 
purity, but alſo acquired a taſte for literature, and 
ſome diſccrnment of compoſition, which could not 
have been attaincd at La Tribu's, and which was 
uſeful to me wien I afterwards wrote alone. 
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At this p-riol of my life, without being roman - 
tic, I might reaſonably have given into the hope 
of preierment. The Abbe, t'wroughly pleaſcd 
with me, cxoreſ gd his ſatis\ic.on to every once, 
while his father hal ſuch a fingular afſection for 
me, that I wis aſſure l by tne Count de Favrin, 
that he had ſpuken of me to the King; even Ma- 

am de Breil had lai ll aſide her diidainful looks; 
in ſkhert, | was a general favourite, wich gave 


great jealo::{ſy to tie other ſervants, who ſceing 


me henoure:] by the inſtru ions of their maſter's 
fon, were perſuaded I ſliould not long remain their 
ecual, 


As far as I could judge by ſo:ne vors dropped 
at random, and which I refledted on Met 
it appcarec to me that che Houſe of Sar, wiſhing 
to run tte career of Embaſſties, anl hoping, Wa 
haps, in time to arrive at the Miniſirg, withed to 
provide the micives with a perten of merit and ta- 
lents, who depending entire“? on them, mii 
obtain t!:2jr co enge, and be of elential lervice. 

This nrojeRt of the Count de Gauven was ju- 
dicious, magnanimeus, ard waly worthy a pawere 


ful nablemun, ecually proviiiert and gencrons; 


but be£ 1:3 my not ſceing, at mat tic, its 142] 
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extent, it was far too rational for my brain, and 
required too much confinement. My ridiculous 
ambition only ſought for fortune in the midſt of 
brilliant adventures, and not finding one woman 
in all this ſcheme, it appeared tedious, painful, 
and melancholy ; though I ſhould rather have 
thought it more honourable on this account, as 
the ſpecies of merit generally protected by women, 
is certainly leſs worthy than that I was ſuppoſed 
to poſleſs. 


Every thing ſucceeded to my wiſh : I had ob- 
tained, almoſt forced, the eſteem of all ; the trial 
was over, and I was univerſally confidered as a 
young man with flattering proſpects, who was not 
at preſent in his proper ſphere, but was expected 
ſoon to reach it; but my place was not aſſigned me 
by man, and I was to reach it by very different 
paths. I now come to one of thoſe characteriſtic 
traits, which are ſo natural to me, and which, 


indeed, the Reader might have obſerved without 


this reflection. 


There were ſeveral new converts at Turin of 
my own ſtamp, whom 1 neither liked or wiſhed 
to ſee; but I had met with ſome Geneveſe who 
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were not of this deſcription, and among others a 
M. Muſſard, nick-named II y-nect, a miniature 
painter, and a diſtant relation. This M. Muſſard, 
having learned my ſituation at the Count de Gau- 
von's, came to ſee me, with another Geneveſe, 
named Bacle, who had been my comrade during 
my apprenticeſhip. This Bacle was a very 
ſprightly, amuſing young fellow, full of lively 
ſallies, which at his time of life appeared extremely 
agreeable. At once then behold me delighted 
with M. Bacle ; charmed to ſuch a degree, that J 
found it impoſſible to quit him. He was thortly 
to depart for Geneva; what a loſs had I toſuſtain ! 
I felt the whole force of it, and reſolving to make 
the beſt uſe of this precious interval, I determined 
not to leave him, or rather he never quitted me, 
for my head was not yet ſufficiently turned to 
think of quitting the houſe without leave; but it 
was ſoon perceived that he engroſſed my whole 
time, and he was accordingly forbid the houſe. 
This ſo incenfed me, that forgetting every thing 
but my friend Bacle, I neither went to the Abbe 
or Count, and was no longer to be found at home: 
L paid no attention to repeated reprimands, and at: 
length was threatened with diſmiſſion. This threat- 
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was my ruin, as it ſuggeſted the idea that it was 
not abſolutely neceſſary that Bacle ſhould depart 
alone. From that moment I could think of no 
other pleaſure, no other ſituation or happineſs 
than taking this journey. To render the felicity 
ſtill more compleat, at the end of it (though atan 
immenſe diſtance) I pictured to myſelf Madame de 
Warrens ; for as to returuing to Geneva, it never 
entered my imagination. The hills, fields, brooks 
and villages, inceſſantly fuccceded each other with 
new charins, and this delightful jaunt ſeemed 
worthy to abſorb my whole exiſtence. Memory re- 
called, with inexpreſſible pleaſure, how charming 
the country had appeared in coming to Turin ; what 
then muſt it be, when, to the pleafure of inde- 
pendence, was added the company of a good-hu- 
moured comrade of my own age and difpotition, 
without any conſtraint or obligation, but free to 
go or ſtay as we pleaſed? Would it not be mad- 
neſs to ſacrifice the proſpect of fo much felicity to 
projects of ambition, flow and difficult in their 
execution, and uncertain in their event? But even 
ſuppoſing them realized, and in their utmoſt ſplen- 
dor, they were not worth one quarter of an hour 
of the ſweet pleaſure and liberty of youth, 


Full 
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Full of theſe wiſe concluſions, I conducted myſelf 
ſo properly, that (not indecd without lome trouble) 
1 got myſelf difinifſed ; for on my return one 
night, the mare d hte] gave me warning on the 
part of the Count. This was exactly what I 
wanted; for ſceling, ſpite of myſelf, the extrava- 
gance of my conduct, I wiſhed to excuſe it by the 
addition of injuſtice and ingratitude, by throwing 
the blame on others, and ſheltering myſelf under 
the idea of neceſſity. 


I was told the Count de Fav ria wiſhed to ſpeak 
with me the next morning before my departure; 
but being ſenſible that my head was fo far turned, 
as to render it poſſible for me to diſobey this in- 
junction, the muitre d H, declined pay ing the 
money deſigned me, and which certainly 1 had 
very illy earned, till after this viſit : for unwilling 
to place me in the ſituation of a fcotman, I had not 
any fixed wages. 


The Count de Favria, though young and giddy, 
talked to me on this occaſion in the moſt ſerious 
and ſenſible manner: 1 might add, if it would not 
be thought vain, with the utmoſt tenderneſs. He 
reminded me, in the moſt flattering terms, of the 
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cares of his uncle, and intentions of his grand- 
father; at length, after having drawn in lively 
colours what I was ſacrificing to ruin, he offered 
to make my peace, without ſtipulating any condi- 
tions, but that I ſhould no more ſee the worthleſs 
fellow who had ſeduced me. 


It was ſo apparent that he did not ſay all this of 
himſelf, that notwithſtanding my blind ſtupidity, 
I powerfully felt the kindneſs of my good old maſ- 
ter ; but the dear journey was too firmly imprinted 
on my imagination for any conſideration to ba- 
lance the charm. Bereft of underſtanding, firm 
to my purpoſe, I hardened myſelf againſt convic- 
tion, and arrogantly anſwered, that as they had 
thought fit to give me warning, I had reſolved to 
take it, and conceived it was now too late to re- 
tract, ſince, whatever might happen to me, I was 
fully reſolved not to be driven a ſecond time from 
the ſame houſe. The young Count, juſlly irri- 
tated, beſtowed on me ſome names which J de- 
ferved, and putting me out of his apartment by 
the ſhoulders, ſhut the door on me. I departed 
triumphant, as if I had gained the greateſt victory, 
and, fearful of ſuſtaining a ſecond combat, even 
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had the ingratitude to leave the houſe without 
thanking the Abbe for his kindneſs, 


To form a juſt conception of my delirium at 
that moment, the exceis to which my heart is ſub- 
je& to be heated by the moſt trifling incidents, and 
the ardour with which my imagination ſcizes on 
the attractive object, ſhould be conceived. At 
theſe times plans the moſt ridiculous, childiſh and 
yoid of ſenſe, flatter my favourite idea, and per- 
ſuade me that it is reaſonable to ſacrifice every 
thing to the poſſeſſion of it. Would it be believed 
that when near nineteen, any one could be fo ſtu- 
pid as to build his hopes of future ſubſiſtence on an 
empty phial ?!—For example, 


The Abbe de Gauvon had made me a preſent 
ſome weeks before of a very pretty heron fountain, 
with which I was highly delighted. Playing with 
this toy, and ſpeaking of our departure, the ſage 
Bacle and myſelf thought it might be of infinite 
advantage, and enable us to lengthen our journey. 
What in the world was ſo curious as a heron foun- 
tain ?—This idea was the foundation on which we 
built our future fortune: we were to aſſemble the 
country people in every village we might paſs 
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through, and delight them with a ſight of it, 
when feaſting and good cheer would be ſure to 
pour on us abundantly ; for we were both firmly 
perſuaded that proviſions could coſt nothing to 
thoſe who grew and gathered them, and if they 
did not ſtuff travellers, it was cownright ill-na— 
ture. We pictured in all parts entertainments 
and weddings, reckoning that without any ex- 
pence but v. ind from our lunge, and the water of 
our fountain, tobe maintained through Picdmont, 
Savoy, France, and, into), all the world over, 
There was no en wor moefed travels, and we 
immediately directed cur onde nett, ard, rather 
for the plcaſure of crotny tte Alps, than from a 
ſuppoſe] necefiity of being obliged to ſiop at any 
place. 


Such was the plan on which I ſet out aban- 
doning without regret, my preceptor, ſtudies and 
hopes, with the almoſt cortain attainment of a ſor- 
tune, to lead the life of a real vagabond. Tare- 
wel to the capital, adieu to the court; ambition, 
love, the fair, and all the great adventures into 
which hope had led me during the preceding year! 
I me with my nn and my N Bacle, 


Witlll 


1 
T i ink! ' _—_— 
ich pleaſure,: inkins how to eng 
with pleaſure, and only t! inking; how tc enjoy tl 
extenſive felicity Which I ſuppoted my project en- 


circled. 


This extravagant journey was performed almoſt 
as agreeably as 1 had expected, thong not exatt- 
ly on the ſame plan; not but our fountain highly 
amuſcd the hoſteſs and fervants for ſome minutes at 
all the ale-houſes where we halted, yet we found 
it equally neceſſary to pay on our departure; but 
that gave us no concern, as we never thou;ht of 
depending on it entirely until our money ſhould 
be expended. An accident ſpared us that trouble, 
our fountain was broken ncar Bramant, and in 
good time, for we both feit (though without dar- 
ing to own it to cach other) that we began to be 
weary of it. This misfortune reni-red us gayer 
than ever; we laughed heartily at our giddineſs in 
having forgot that our cloathes and ſhoes would 
wear out, or truſting to renew them by the play 
of our fountain. We continued our journcy as 
merrily as we had began it, only drawing faſter 
towards that termination where our Crained purſes 
made it neceſſary for us to arrive. 


At 
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At Chambery I became penſive; not for the 
folly I had committed, for never did any one think 
leſs of the paſt, but on account of the reception! 
ſhould meet with from Madame de Warrens; for 


J looked on her houſe as my paternal home. I 


had wrote her an account of my reception at the 
Count de Gauvon's, ſhe knew my expectancics, 
and in congratulating me on my good fortune, had 
added fome wiſe leſſons on the return I ought to 
make for the kindneſs with which they treated 
me. She looked on my fortune as already made, 
if not deſtroyed by my own negligence; whatthen 
would ſhe ſay on my arrival? for it never entered 
my mind that ſhe might ſhut the door againſt me, 
but I dreaded the uneaſineſs I might give her; 1 
dreaded her reproaches, to me more wounding 
than want, I reſolved to bear all in ſilence, and, if 
poſſible, to appeaſe her. I now ſaw nothing but 
Madame de W arrens in the whole univerſe, andto 
live in diſgrace with her was impoſſible. 


I was moſt concerned about my companion, 
whom I did not wiſhto offend, and feared I ſhould 
not eaſily get rid of. I prefaced this ſeparation by 
an affected coldneſs during the laſt day's journey. 
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rather giddy than deficient in point of fenſe—I 
expected he would have been hurt at my incon- 
ſtancy, but I was quite miſtaken, nothing affected 
my friend Bacle, for hardly had we ſet foot in 
town, on our arrival at Annecy, before he ſaid, 
« you are now at home - embraced bad me adieu 
turned on his heel and diſappeared, nor have I 
ever heard of him ſince. 


How did my heart beat as I approached the ha- 
bitation of Madame de Warrens! my legs trembled 
under me, my eyes were clouded with a miſt, Inei- 
ther ſaw, heard, or recollected any one, and was 
obliged frequently to ſtop, that I might draw 
breath, and recal my bewildered ſenſes. Was it 
fear of not obtaining that ſuccour I ſtood in need 
of, which agitated me to this degree? At the age 
I then was, does the fear of periſhing with hun- 
ger give ſuch alarms? No; I declare, with as 
much truth as pride, that it was not in the power 
of intereſt or indigence, at any period of my life, 
to expand or contract my heart. In the courſe of 
a painful life, memorable for its viciſſitudes, fre- 
quently deſtitute of an aſylum, and without bread, 
I have ever contemplated, with equal indifference, 


both opulence and miſery, In want I might have 
ry 
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begged or ſtolen, as others have de, hut never 
could feel diſtreſs at being cuuerd to fuch tiocehh 


ſities. Ie men have gti td, more than nv felf, 
few have ſheu fo many tna; vet never did po- 
verty, or the fear ci ſalli vz bite it, make nie 
heave a ſigh or moiſteii my eye lids. My Sul, in 
deſpite of fortune, has only been fentible of real 
good and evil, v hich du not depend on her; and 
frequently, when in potion d every thing that 
could make liſe pleaſing, have I been the moſt mi- 
ſerable of mortals. 


The firſt glance of Madame de Warrens ba- 
niſhed all my fears—my hea: t leaped at th forind 
of her voice; I threw myſelf at her fect, un, in 
tranſports of the molt lively joy, pred my lips 
upon her hand. I am ignorant whether ihe had 
received any recent information of me. I diſco- 

red but little ſurpriſe on her countenanc, and 
no ſorrow. ** Poor child!“ faid ſhe, in an af- 
fectionate tone, art thuu here again? I knew 
you were too young for this journey; I am very 
glad, however, that it did not turn out fo bad as 
I apyrcheaded.” She then made me recount my 
hiſtory ; it was net long, and I did it faithfully; 


ſuppreſſing only ſome trifling circumſtances, but 
on 
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on ine wuole, neither ſparing or excuſing my- 
ſell. 


The queſtion was, where I could lodge: ſhe 
conſulted her maid on this article hardly dared 
to breathe during the deliberation ; but when TI 
heard I was to flicep in the houſe, I could ſcarce 
contain my joy; and ſaw the little bundle I 
brought with me carried into my deſtined apart- 
ment with much the fame fenſations as St. Preux 
ſaw his chaiſc put up at Madame de Wolmar's. 
To compleat all, I had the ſatisfaction to find that 
this favour was not to be tranſitory ; for at a mo- 
ment when they thought me atteitive to ſome- 
thing elſe, I heard Madame de Warrens ſay, 
They may talk as they pleaſe, but ſince Provi- 
dence has ſent him back, I am determined not to 
abandon him.” 


Behold me then eſtabliſhed at her houſe ; not, 
however, that I date the happieſt days of my lite 
from this period, but this ſerved to hie hre me for 
them. 'Though that ſentibility of heart which en- 
ables us truly to enjoy our being is the work of 
Nature, and perhaps a mere ellect of organiza- 
tion, yet it requires ſituations to untold itſelf, and 
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without a certain concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumſtances, a man born with the moſt acute ſen. 
ſibility may go out of the world without ever 
having been acquainted with his own tempera- 
ment. This was my caſe till that time, and ſuch 
perhaps it might have remained had I never known 
Madame de W arrens, or even having known her, 
had I not remained with her long enough to con- 
traſt that pleaſing habit of affectionate ſentiments 
with which ſhe inſpired me. I dare affirm, that 
thoſe who only love, do not feel the moſt charm- 
ing ſenſations we are capable of : I am acquainted 
with another ſentiment, leſs impetuous, but a 
thouſand times more delightful ; ſometimes joined 
with love, but frequently ſeparated from it. This 
feeling is not ſimply friendſhip; it is more en- 
chanting, more tender; nor do I imagine it can 
exiit between perſons of the ſame ſex; at leaſt I 
have been truly a friend, if ever man was, and 
yet never experienced it in that kind. "This di- 
ſtinction is not ſufficiently clear, but will become 


ſo hereaſter: Sentiments are only 6—— 
by their effects. 


Madame de Warrens inhabited an old houſe, 
but large enough to have a handſome ſpare 
| apartment, 
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apartment, which ſhe made her drawing- room. I 
now occupied this chamber, which was in the paſ- 
ſage I have before mentioned as the place of our 
firſt meeting. Beyond the brook and gardens was 
a proſpect of the country, which was by no means 
unintereſting to the young inhabitant, being the 
firſt time ſince my reſidence at Baſſey that I had 
ſeen any thing before my windows but wall, 
roofs, or the dirty ſtreet. How plcafing then was 
this novelty ! it helped to encreaſe the tenderneſs 
of my diſpoſition, for I looked on this pleaſing 
landſcape as the gift of my dear patroneſs, who I 

could almoſt fancy had placed it there on purpoſe 
| for me. Peaceably ſeated, my eyes purſued her 
amidſt the flowers and the verdure ; her charms, 
to me, ſeemed confounded with thoſe of the 
Spring ; my heart, till now contracted, here found 


means to expand itſelf, and my ſighs exhaled freely 
in this charming retreat. 


The magnificence I had been accuſtomed to at 
Turin was not to be found with Madame de War- 
rens, but in lieu of it there was neatnefs, regula- 
rity, and a patriarchal abundance, which is ſeldom 
attached to pompous oftcntation. She had very 
little plate, no china, no game in her kitchen, or 

foreign 
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foreign wincs in her cellar, but both were well 
furniſhed, at every onc's ſervice ; and her coſkee, 
though ſerved in earchen gups, was excellent, 
Whoever came to her houſe was invited to dine 
there, and never did labourer, meſſenger, or tra- 
veller, depart without refreſhment. Her family 
conſiſted of a pretty chamber-maid from Fri- 
bourg, named Merceret, a valet from her own 
country, called Claude Anet, (of whom J ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter) a coox, and two hired chairmen 
when the viſited, which ſeldom happened. This 
was a great deal to be done out of two thouſand 
livres a year; vet, with good management, it 
might have been fſuſhcient, in a country where 
the land is extremely good, and money very 
ſcarce. Unfortunately axconomy was never her 
favourite virtue; ſhe contracted debts—paid them— 
thus her moncy paſſed from hand to hand, like a 
weaver's ſhuttle, and quickly diizppeared. 


The arrangement of her houſekeeping was ex- 
actly what 1 ſhoul:] have choſen, and 1 ſhared it 
with ſatisfa&.ion. I was leaſt pleaſed with the 
neceſſity of remaining too long at table. Madame 
de Wariers was fo much incommoded with the 
firſt ſmell! of ſoup or meat, as al:noſt to occaſion 
fainting: from this ſhe recovered ſlow ly, talking 

meantime, 
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meantime, and never attempting to eat ſor the firſt 
half hour. I could have dined thrice in the time, 
and had ever finiſhed my meal long before ſhe be- 
gan: I then eat again for company; and though 
by this means I uſually dined twice, felt no in- 
convenience from it. In ſhort, I was perſectly at 
my eaſe, and the happier as my ſituation required 
no care, Not being at this time inſtructed in the 
ſtate of her finances, I ſuppoſed her means were 
adequate to her expence ; and though I afterwards 
found the ſame abundance, yet when inſtructed in 
her real ſituation, finding her penſion ever anti- 
cipated, prevented me from enjoying the ſame 
tranquility. Foreſight with me has always em- 
bittered enjoyment ; in vain I ſaw the approach ot 
misfortunes, I was never the more likely to avoid 


them. 


From the firſt moment of our meeting the 
ſofteſt familiarity was eſtabliſhed between us, and 
in the ſame degree it continued during the reſt of 
her life. Child was my name, Alamma was her's, 
and child and mamma we have ever continued, 
even after a number of years had almoſt effaced 
the apparent difference of age between us. I think 
thoſe names convey an exact idea of our behaviour, 


the ſimplicity of our manners, and above all the 
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Gmilarity of our diſpoſitions. To me ſhe was the 
tendereſt of mothers, ever prefering my welfare to 
her own pleaſure; and if my own ſatisfaction 
found ſome intereſt in my attachment to her, it 
was not to change its nature, but only to render 
it more exquiſite, and infatuate me with the charm 
of having a mother, young and handſome, whom 
I was delighted to careſs ; I fay literally, to ca- 
reſs, for never did it enter into her imagination to 
deny me the tendereſt maternal kiſſes and endear- 
ments, or into my heart to abuſe them. It will 
be ſaid, at length our connection was of a different 
kind: I confeſs it; but have N that will 
come in its turn. 


The ſudden ſight of her, on our firſt interview 
wos the only truly paſſionate moment ſhe ever in- 
ſpired me with; and even that was principally 


the work of ſurprize. With her 1 had neither 


tranſports or deſires, but remained in a raviſhing 
calm, ſenſible of a happineſs I could not define, 
and thus could I have paſſed my whole life, or 
even cternity, without fecling an inſtant of unea- 


ſineſs. 


She was the only perſon with whom I never 


experienced that want of converſation, which to 


me 
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me is ſo painful to endure. Our tete-a-tetes were 
rather an inexhauſtible chat than converſation, 
which could only conclude from interruption. So 
far from finding diſcourſe difficult, I rather thought 
it a hardſhip to be ſilent; unlefs, when contem- 
plating her projects, ſhe ſunk into a reveric ; when 
I ſilently let her meditate, and gazing on her was 
the happieſt of men. I had another ſingular fancy, 
which was, that without pretending to the favour 
of a tete-a-tete, I was perpetually ſceking occaſion 
to form them, enjoying ſuch opportunities with 
rapture ; and when importunate viſitors broke in 
upon us, no matter whether it was man or wo- 
man, I went out murmuring, not being able to 
remain a ſecondary object in her company; then, 
counting the minutes in her anti- chamber, I uſed 
to curſe theſe eternal viſitors, thinking it incon- 
ceivable how they could find fo much to fay, be- 
cauſe I had ſtill more. 


If ever I felt the full force of my attachment, 
it was when I did not ſee her. When in her pre- 
ſence, I was only content; when abſent my un- 
ealineſs reached almoſt to melancholy, and a wiſh 
to live with her gave me emotions of tenderneſs 
even to tears. Never ſhall I forget one great ho- 
liday, while ſhe was at veſpers, when I took a 
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walk out of the city, my heart full of her image, 
and the ardent wiſh to paſs my life with her. I 
could eaſily enough ſee that at preſent this was im- 
poſſible ; that the happineſs I enjoyed would be of 
ſhort duration, and this idea gave to my contem- 
plations a tincture of melancholy, which, however, 
was not gloomy, but tempered with a flattering 
hope. The ringing of bells, which ever particu- 
larly affects me, the ſinging of birds, the fineneſs 
of the day, the beauty of the landſcape, the ſcat- 
tered country houſes, among which in idea I 
placed our future dwelling, altogether ſtruck me 
with an impreſſion ſo lively, tender, melancholy, 
and powerful, that I ſaw myſelf in extacy tranſ- 
ported into that happy time and abode, where my 
heart, poſſeſſing all the felicity it could defire, 
might taſte it with raptures inexpreſſible. I never 
recollect to have enjoyed the future with ſuch force 
of illuſion as at that time; and what has particu- 
larly ſtruck me in the recollection of this reverie, 
is that when realized, I found my ſituation exactly 
as I had imagined it. If ever waking dream had the 
appearance of a prophetic viſion, it was afſuredly 
this; I was only deceived in its imaginary dura- 
tion, for days, years, and life itſelf, paſſed ideally 
in perfe& tranquility, while the reality laſted but 
a moment. Alas! my moſt durable happineſs was 
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but as a dream, which I had no ſooner had a 
glimpſe of, than 1 inſtantly awoke. 


I know not when I ſhould have done, if I was 
to enter into a detail of all the follies that affection 
for my dear Madame de Warrens made me commit. 
When abſent from her, how often have I kiſſed 
the bed on a ſuppoſition that ſhe had ſlept there; 
the curtains and all the furniture of my chamber, 
on recolleCting they were her's, and that her charm- 
ing hands had touched them ; nay, the floor itſelf, 
when I conſidered ſhe had walked there. Some- 
times, even in her preſence, extravagances eſcaped 
me, which only the moſt violent paſſion ſeemed 
capable of inſpiring ; in a word, there was but 
one eſſential difference to diſtinguiſh me from an 
abſolute lover, and that particular renders my ſitu- 
tion almoſt inconceivable. 


I had returned from Italy, not abſolutely as I 
went there, but as no one of my age, perhaps, 
ever did before, being equally unacquainted with 
women, My ardent conſtitution had found re- 
ſources in thoſe means by which youth of my diſ- 
polition ſometimes preſerve their purity at the ex- 
pence of health, vigour, and frequently of life it- 
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ſelf. My local ſituation ſhould likewiſe be con- 
fidered—living with a pretty woman, cheriſhing 
her image in the bottom of my heart, ſeeing her 
during the whole day, at night ſurrounded with 
objects that recalled her inceſſantly to my remem- 
brance, and ſleeping in the bed where I knew ſhe 
had flept. What a ſituation ! Who can read this 
without ſuppoſing me on the brink of the grave? 
But quite the contrary ; that which might have 
ruined me, acted as a preſervative, at leaſt for a 
time. Intoxicated with the charm of living with 
her, with the ardent defire of paſſing my life 
there, abſent or preſent I ſaw in her a tender mo- 
ther, an amiable ſiſter, a reſpected friend, but no- 
thing more ; meantime her image filled my heart, 
and left room for no other object. The extreme 
tenderneſs with which ſhe inſpired me excluded 
every other woman from my conſideration, and 
preſerved me from her whole ſex: in a word, I 
was virtuous becauſe I loved her. Let theſe par- 
ticulars, which I recount but indifferently, be 
conſidered, and then let any one judge what kind 
of attachment I had for her : for my part, all I can 
fay is, that if it hitherto appears extraordinary, it 
will appear much more fo in the ſequel. 


My 
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My time paſſed in the moſt agreeable manner, 
though occupicd in a way which was by no means 
calculated to pleaſe me; ſuch as having projects 
to digeſt, bills to write fair, receipts to tranſcribe, 
herbs to pick, drugs to pound, or diſtillations to 
attend; and, in the midſt of all this, came crowds 
of traveilers, beggars and viſitors of all denomina- 
tions. Sometimes it was neceſſary to converſe at 
the ſame time with a ſoldier, an apothecary, a 
prebendary, a fine lady, and a lay brother. I 
grumbled, ſwore, and wiſhed all this troubleſome 
medley at the devil, while ſhe ſeemed to enj6y it, 
laughing at my chagrin till the tears ran down 
her cheeks. What excited her mirth till more, 
was to ſee that my anger was encreaſed by not be- 
ing able myſelf to refrain from laughter. Theſe 
little intervals, in which I enjoyed the pleaſure of 
grumbling, were charming, and if during the dif- 
pute another importunate viſitor arrived, ſhe would 
add to her amuſement by maliciouſly prolonging 
the viſit, meantime caſting glances at me for which 
I could almoſt have beat her : nor could ſhe with- 
out difficulty refrain laughing on ſeeing my con- 
ſtrained politeneſs, though every moment glancing 
at her the look of a fury, while even in ſpight of 
myſelf, I thought the ſcene truly diverting. 
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All this, without being pleaſing in itſelf, con- 
tributed to amuſe, becauſe it made up part of a 
life which I thought delightful. Nothing that was 
performed around me, nothing that I was obliged 
to do, ſvited my taſte, but every thing ſuited my 
heart; and I believe, at length, I ſhould have 
liked the ſtudy of medicine, had not my natural 
_ diſtaſte to it, perpetually engaged us in whimſical 
ſcenes, that prevented my thinking of it in a ſerious 
light. It was, perhaps, the firſt time that this 
art produced mirth. I pretended to diſtinguiſh a 
phyſical book by its ſmell, and what was more di- 
verting, was ſeldom miſtaken. Madame de War- 
rens made me taſte the moſt nauſcous drugs: in 
vain I ran, or endeavoured to defend myſelf ; 
ſpite of reſiſtance or wry faces, ſpite of my ſtrug- 
gles, or even of my teeth, when I ſaw her charm- 
ing fingers approach my lips, I was obliged to 
give up the conteſt. 


When ſhut up in an apartment with all her 
medical apparatus, any one to have heard us run- 
ning and ſhouting amidſt peals of laughter, would 
rather have imagined we had been acting a farce 
than preparing opiates or elixirs. 


My 
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My time, however, was not entirely paſſed in 
theſe foolcries; in the apartment which I occupied 
I found a few books : there was the Spectator, Puf- 
fendorf, St. Evremond, and the Henriade. Though 
I had not my old paſſion for books, yet I amuſed 
myſelf with reading a part of them. The Spec- 
tator was particularly pleaſing and ſerviceable to 
me. The Abbe de Gauvon had taught me to 
read leſs cagerly, and with a greater degree of at- 
tention, which rendered my ſtudies more ſervice- 
able. I accuſtomed myſelf to reflect on elocution 
and the elegance of compoſition ; exerciſing my- 
ſelf in diſcerning pure French from my provincial 
idiom. For example, I corrected an orthographi- 
cal fault (wl:ich I had in common with all Gene- 
veſe) by theſe two lines of the Henriade : 


Soit qu'un ancient reſpect pour le ſang de leurs maitres, 
Parlar encore pour lui dans le cœur de ces traitres. 


I was ſtruck with the word parlat, and found a : 
was neceſſary to form the third perſon of the ſub- 
junctive, whereas I had always wrote and pro- 
nounced par/a, as in the preſent of the indicative. 


Sometimes ray ſtudies were the ſubject of con- 
verſation with Madame de Warrens ; ſometimes 
I read to her, in which I found great ſatisfaction ; 
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and as I endeavoured to read well, it was extremely 
ſerviceable to me. I have already obſerved that 
Her mind was cultivated ; her underſtanding was 
at this time in its meridian. Several people of 
learning having been affiduous to ingratiate them- 
ſelves, had taught her to diſtinguiſh works of me- 
Tit ; but her taſte (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) was 
rather Proteſtant ; ever ſpeaking warmly of Bayle, 
and highly eſteeming St. Evremont, though long 
ſince almoſt forgotten in France: but this did not 
prevent her having a taſte for literature, or expreſ- 
ſing her thoughts with elegance. She had been 
brought up with polite company, and coming 
young to Savoy, by aſſociating with people of the 
beſt faſhion, had loſt the affected manners of her 
own country, where the ladies miſtake wit for 
ſenſe, and only ſpeak in epigram. 


Though ſhe had ſeen the court but ſuperficially, 
that glance was ſufficient to give her a competent 
idea of it; and notwithſtanding ſecret jealouſies 

and the murmurs excited by her conduct and run- 
ning in debt, ſhe ever preſerved friends there, 
and never loſt her penſion. She knew the world, 
and was poſſeſſed of ſenſe and reflection to make 
her experience uſeful. This was her favourite 
theme in our converſations, and was directly oppo- 
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ſite to my chimerical ideas, though the kind of in- 

ſtruction I particularly had occaſion for. We 
read Bruyere together ; he pleaſed her more than 
Rochefoucault, whois a dull melancholy author, 
particularly to youth who are not fond of contem- 
plating man as he really is. In moralizing, ſhe 
ſometimes bewildered herſelf by the length of her 
diſcourſe ; but by kiſſing her lips or hand from time 
to time, I was eafily conſoled, and never found 
them weariſome. 


This life was too delightful to be laſting: I felt 
this, and the uneaſineſs that thought gave me was 
the only thing that diſturbed my enjoyment. Even 
in playfulneſs ſhe ſtudied my diſpoſition, obſerved 
and interrogated me, forming projects for my future 
fortunc, which I could readily have diſpenſed with. 
Happily it was not ſufficient to know my diſpoſi- 
tion, inclinations and talents; it was likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to find a ſituation in which they would be 
uſeful, and this was not the work of a day. Even 
the prejudices this zood woman had conceived in 
favour of my merit put oif the time of calling it in- 
to action, by rendering her more difficult in the 
choice of means: tir.:s (thanks to the good opinion 
ſhe entertained of me) every thing aniwered to my 
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wiſh; but a change ſoon happened which put a pe- 
riod to my tranquility. 


A relation of Madame de Warrens, named M. 
d' Aubonne came to ſee her: a man of great under- 
ſtanding and intrigue, being like her fond of projects, 
though careful not to ruin himſelf by them. He 
had offered Cardinal Fleury a very compact plan 
for a lottery, which, however, had not been ap- 
proved of, and he was now going to propoſe it to 
the court of Turin, where it was acccpted and put 
in execution. He remained ſome time at Annecy, 
where he fell in love with the inten6-*.t's lady, 
who was very amiable, much to m taſte, and the 
only perſon I ſaw with pleaſure at the houſe of 
Madame de Warrens. NM. d' Aubonne ſaw me, I 
was ſtrongly recommended by his relation, he 
promiſed, therefore, to queſtion and fee what I 
was ft for, and, if he found me capable, to ſcek 
me a ſituation. Madame de W arrens ſent me to 
him two or three mornings, under pretence of meſ- 
ſages, without acquainting me with her real inten- 
tion. He ſpoke to ine gaily, on various ſubjects, 
without any appearance of obſervation ; his famili- 
arity preſently ſet me a talking, which by hischear- 
ful and jeſting manner he encouraged without 
reſtraint I was abſolutely charmed with him. 

The 
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The reſult of his obſervations was, that notwith- 


ſtanding the animation of my countenance, and 
promiſing exterior, if not abſolutely filly, I was a 
Jad of very little ſenſe, and without ideas or learn- 
ing; in fine very ignorant in all reſpects, and if I 
could arrive at being curate of ſome village, it was 
the utmoſt honour I oug]:t ever to aſpire to. Such 
was the account he gave of me to Madamede War- 
rens. This was not the firſt time ſuc! an opinion 
kad been formed of me, neither was it the laſt, 
the judgment of NMI. Maſſeron having been re- 
peatedly confirmed. 


The cauſe of theſe opinions is too much con- 
nected with my character not to nec la particular 
explanation; for it will not be ſuppoizd that I can 
in conſcien 2 ſubſcribe to them : and, with all poſ- 
ſible impai ...':ty, whatever Mf. Mc: Teron, M. 
d' Aubonne ar. ny others may have ſaid, I can- 
not help think. c dem miſtaken. , 


Two things very oppoſite unite in me, and in 

a manner which I cannot myſelf conceive. My 
diſpoſition is extremely ardent, ray paflio:is lively 
and impetuous, yet my ideas are produced ſlow- 
ly, with great embarraſſment and much after- 
thought. It might be ſaid my heart and under- 
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ſtanding do not belong to the ſame individual. A 
ſentiment takes poſſeſſion of my ſoul with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, but inſtead of illuminating, it 
dazzles and confounds me; I feel all, but ſee no- 
thing ; I am warm, but ſtupid ; to think, I muſt 
be cool. What is aſtoniſhing, my conception is 
clear and penetrating, if not hurried: I can make 
excellent impromptus at leiſure, but on the inſtant 
could never ſay or do any thing worth notice. I 
could hold a tolerable converſation by the poſt, as 
they ſay the Spaniards play at cheſs, and when [I 
read that anecdote of a duke of Savoy, who turned 
himſelf round while on a journey to cry out; à 
votre gorge, marchand de Paris! I ſaid, . here is a 
trait of my character! 


This ſlowneſs of thought, joined to vivacity of 
feeling, I am not only ſenſible of in converſation, 
but even alone. When I write, my ideas are ar- 
ranged with the utmoſt difficulty. They glance 
on my imagination and ferment, till they diſcom- 
poſe heat, and bring on a palpitation ; during this 
ſtate of agitation I ſee nothing properly, cannot 
write a ſingle word, and muſt wait till it is over. 
Inſenſibly the agitation ſubſides, the chaos acquires 
form, and each circumſtance takes itsproper place. 
Have you never ſeen an opera in Italy? where du- 
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ring the change of ſcene every thing is in confuſion, 
the decorations are intermingled, and any one 
would ſuppoſe that all would be overthrown, yet 
by little and little every thing is arranged, 
nothing appears wanting, and we feel ſurprized 
to ſee the tumult ſucceeded by the moſt de- 
lightful ſpectacle. This is a reſemblance of what 
paſſes in my brain when I attempt to write; had 
I always waited till that confuſion was paſt, and 
then painted in their natural beauties the objects 
that had preſented themſclves, few authors would 
have ſurpaſſed me. 


Thence ariſes the extreme difficulty I find in 
writing ; my manuſcripts blotted, ſcratched, inter- 
lined, and ſcarcely legible, atteſt the trouble they 
coſt me ; nor is there one of them but I have been 
obliged to tranſcribe four or five times before it 
went to the preſs. Never could I do any thing 
when placed at a table, pen in hand; it muſt be 
walking among the rocks, or in the woods; it is at 
night in my bed, during my wakeful hours that I 
compoſe : it may be judged how ſlowly, particu- 
larly for a man who has not the advantage of ver- 
bal memory, and never in his life could retain by 
heart ſix verſes. Some of my periods I have turn- 
ed and returned in my head for five or fix nights 
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before they were fit to be put to paper: thus it is that 
I ſucceed better in works that require laborious at- 
tention, than thoſe that appear more trivial, ſuch 
as letters, in which I could never ſucceed, and be- 
ing obliged to write one is to me a ſerious puniſh- 
me:it; nor can I exprets my thoughts on the moſt 
triſling ſubject without its coſting me hours of fa- 
tigue. If I write immediately what ſtrikes me, 
my letter is a long, confuſed, unconneCted ſtring 
of expreſſions, which, when read, can * be 
underſtood. 


It is not only painful to me to give lang nage to 
my ideas, but even to receive them. 1 have :tiicied 
mankind, and think myſelf a tolerable obſerver, 
yet I know nothing from what I ſee, but all from 
what I remember, nor have I underſtanding, ex- 
cept in my recollections. From all that is ſaid, 
from all that paſſes in my preſence, I feel nothing, 
conceive nothing, the exterior ſign being all that 
ſtrikes me: afterwards it returns to my remem- 
brance; I recollect the place, the time, the man- 
ner, look, and geſture, not a circumſtance eſcapes 
me; it is then, from what has been done or ſaid 
that I imagine what has been thought, and I have 
rarely found myſelf miſtaken. 


To 
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So little cc mv underſtanding when alone, 
let any one j what I muſt be in converſation, 
where to {pea iti ary degree of caſe you muſt 
think of a tho 1fand thin:s at the ſame time; the 
bare idea that 1 heul! forget ſomething material 
would he ſufS tent to intimidate me. Nor can I 
comprelic nd how necvple can have the confidence 
to converſe in lorge companies, where each word 
muſt pais n review fore ſo many; and where it 
would be re uiſiie now their ſeveral characters 
and hiſtories to avdid ſaying what might give of- 
fence. In this particular, thoſe who frequent the 
world would have a great advantage, as they 
know better where to be ſilent, and can ſpeak with 
greater conſidence; yet even they ſometimes let 
fall abſurdities; in what predicament then muſt 
he be who drops as it were from the clouds? It is 
almoſt impoſſible he ſhould ſpeak ten minutes with 
impunity. 


In a tete-a-tcte there is a ſtill worſe inconve- 
nience ; that is, the neceſſity of talking perpe- 
tually, at leaſt of anſwering when ſpoke to, and 
keeping up the converſation when the other is 
filent. This inſupportable conſtraint is alone ſuf- 
ficient to diſguſt me with varicty, for I cannot 
form an idea of a greater torment than being 
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obliged to ſpeak continually without time for re- 
collection. I know not whether it proceeds from 
my mortal hatred to all conſtraint ; but if I am 
obliged to ſpeak, I infallibly talk nonſenſe. What 
is ſtill worſe, inſtead of learning how to be ſilent, 
when J have abſolutely nothing to ſay, it is gene- 
rally at ſuch times that I have a violent inclination 
for talking; and endeavouring to pay my debt of 
converſation as ſpeedily as poſſible, I haſtily gabble 
a number of words without ideas, happy when 
they only chance to mean nothing: thus endea- 
vouring to conquer or hide my incapacity, I rarely 
fail to ſhew it. 


I think I have ſaid enough to ſhew that though 
not a fool I have frequently paſſed for one, cven 
among people capable of judging ; this was the 
more vexatious, as my phyſiognomy and eyes pro- 
miſed otherwiſe, and expectation being fruſtrated, 
my ſtupidity appeared the more ſhocking. This 
detail, which a particular occaſion gave birth to, 
will not be uſeleſs in the iequel, being a key to 
many of my actions which might otherwiſe ap- 
pear unaccountable, and have been attributed to a 
ſavage humour 1 do not poſſeſs. I love ſociety as 
much as any man, was I not certain to exhibit 
myſelf in it, not only diſadvantageouſly, but to- 
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rally different from what I really am. The plan 
J have adopted of writing and retirement, is what 
exactly ſuits me. Had I been preſent my worth 
would never have been known, no one would even 
have ſuſpected it; thus it was with Madame Du- 
pin, a woman of ſenſe, in whoſe houſe I lived for 
ſeveral years; indeed ſhe has often, ſince, owned 
it to me, though on the whole this rule may be 
ſubject to ſome exceptions. I ſhall now return to 


my hiſtory. 


The eſtimate of my talents thus fixed, the ſitu- 
ation I was capable of premiſed, the queſtion only 
remained how to render me capable of fulfilling 
my deſtined vocation. The principal difficulty 
was I did not know latin enough for a prieſt. Ma- 
dame de Warrens determined to have me taught 
for ſome time at the Seminary, and accordingly 
ſpoke of it to the Superior, who was a Lazariſt, cal- 
led M. Gras; a good natured little fellow, half 
blind, meagre, grey haired, inſenſible, and the leaſt 
pedantic of any Lazariſt I ever knew ; which, in 
fact, is ſaying no great matter. 


He frequently viſited Madame de Warrens, 
who entertained, careſſed and made much of him, 
letting him ſometimes lace her ſtays, an office he 
Was 
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was willing enough to perform. While thus em- 
ployed, ſhe would run about the room, this way or 
that, as occaſion happened to call her. Drawn by 
the lure, Monſieur the Superior followed, grumb- 
ling, repeating every moment, But Madame, 
Madame, do ſtand till,” the whole forming a ſcene 
truly diverting. 


M. Gras gave willingly into the project of Ma- 
dame de Warrens, and for a very moderate penſion, 
charged himſelf with the care of inſtructing me. 
The conſent of the Biſhop was all that remained 
neceſſary, who not only granted it, but offered to 
pay the penſion, permitting me to remain in the 
ſecular habit, till they could judge by a trial what 
ſucceſs they might have in my improvement. 


What a change ! but I was obliged to ſubmit; 
though I went to the Seminary, with about the 
ſame ſpirits as if they had been taking me to ex- 
ecution. What a melancholy abode | eſpecially 
for one who left the houſe of a pretty woman. I 
carried only one book with me, that I had borrow- 
ed of Madame de Warrens, and found it a capital 
reſource ! It will not be eaſily conjectured what 
kind of book this was——it was a muſic-book. 


Among the talents ſhe had cultivated muſic was 
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not forgot, ſhe had voice, ſung agreeably, and played 
on the harpſichord, She had taken the pains to 
give me ſome leſſons in ſinging, though before I 
was very uninformed in that reſpect, hardly know- 
ing the muſic of our pſalms. Eight or ten inter- 
rupted leſſons, far from putting me in a condition 
to improve myſelf, did not teach me halt the notes; 
notwithſtanding, I had ſuch a paſſion for the art, 
that I determined to exerciſe myſelf alone. The 
book I took was not of the moſt eaſy kind ; it was 
the cantatas of Clerambault. It may be conceived 
with what attention and perſeverence I ſtudied, 
when I inform my reader, that without knowing 
any thing of tranſpoſition or quantity, I contrived to 
ſing, with tolerable correctneſs, the firſt recitative 
and air in the cantata of Alpheus and Arethuſa : 
it is true this air is ſo juſtly ſet, that it is only ne- 
ceſſary to recite the verſes in their juſt meaſure to 
catch the muſic. 


There was at the Seminary a curſt Lazariſt, 
who by undertaking to teach me latin, made me 
deteſt it. His hair was coarſe, black and greaſy, 
his face like thoſe formed in gingerbread, the voice 
of a buffalo, the countenance of an owl, and the 
briſtles of a boar in lieu of a beard ; his ſmile was 
ſardonic, and his limbs played like thoſe of a pup- 
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pet moved by wires. I have forget his odioug 
name, but the remembrance of his frightful preciſe 
figure remains with me, though hardly can I recol- 
lect it without trembling ; eſpecially when I call 
to mind our meeting in the gallery, when he gra« 
ciouſly advanced his filthy ſquare cap as a ſign for 
for me toenter his apartment, which appeared more 
diſmal in my apprehenſion than a dungeon, Let 
any one judge the contraſt between my preſent 
maſter and the elegant Abbe de Gauvon. 


Had I remained two months at the mercy of 
this monſter I am certain my head could not have 
fuſtained it; but the good M. Gras, perceiving I 
was melancholy, grew thin, and did not eat my 
victuals, gueſſed the cauſe of my uneafineſs (which 
indeed was not very difficult) and taking me from 
the claws of this beaſt, by another yet more mark- 
ing contraſt, placed me with the gentleſt of men, 
a young Faucigneran Abbe, named M. Gatier, 
who ſtudied at the Seminary, and out of complai- 
ſance for M. Gras and humanity to myſelf, ſpared 
ſome time from the proſecution of his own ſtudies 
in order to direct to mine. Never did I ſce a more 
pleaſing countenance than that of M. Gatier. 
He was fair complexioned, his beard rather inclin- 
ing to red, his behaviour, like that of the generality 
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of his countrymen (who under a coarſeneſs of 
figure conceal much underſtanding) marked in 
him a truly ſenſible and affectionate ſoul. In his 
large blue eyes was a mixture of ſoftneſs, tender- 
neſs and melancholy, which made it impoſſible to 
ſee him without feeling one's ſelf intereſted. From 
the looks and manner of this young Abbe he might 
have been ſuppoſed to have foreſeen his deſtiny, 
and that he was born to be unhappy. 


His diſpoſition did not belie his phyſiognomy: 
full of patience and complaiſance, he rather ap- 
peared to ſtudy with, than inſtruct me. So much 
was not neceſſary to make me love him, his pre- 
deceſſor having rendered that very eaſy ; yet, not- 
withſtanding all the time he beſtowed on me, not- 
withſtanding our mutual good inclinations, and 
that his plan of teaching was excellent, with much 
labour, I made little progreſs. It is very ſingu- 
lar that with a clear conception I could never learn 
much from maſters, except my father and M. 
Lambercier ; the little I know beſides I have learned 
alone, as will be ſeen hereafter. My ſpirit, impa- 
tient of every ſpecies of conſtraint, cannot ſubmit 
to the law of the moment; even the fear of not 
learning prevents my being attentive, and a dread 
of n thoſe who teach, makes me feign to 
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underſtand then; thus they proceed faſter than I 
can comprehei., and die concluſion is, | learn no- 
thing. My underſtanding muſt take its own time 
and cannot ſubmit to that of another, 


The time of ordination being arrived, M. Ga- 
tier returned to his province as Deacon, leav- 
ing with me gratitude, attachment, and ſorrow 
for his loſs. The vows I made for him were no 
more anſwered than thoſe I offered for myſelf, 
Some years after I learned, that being Vicar of a 
pariſh, a young girl was with child by him, being 
the only one (though he poſſeſſed a very tender 
heart) with whom he was ever in love. This was 
a dreadful ſcandal in a dioceſs ſeverely governed, 
where the prieſts (being under good regulation) 
ought never to have children—except by married 
women. Having infringed this political law, he 
was put in priſon, defamed and driven from his 
benefice. I know not whether it was ever after in 
his power to re-eſtablith his affairs; but the remem- 
brance of his misfortunes, which were deeply en- 
graven on my heart, ſtruck me when I wrote Emi- 
lius, and uniting M. Gatier with M. Gaime, I 
formed from theſe two worthy prieſts the character 
of the Savoyard Vicar, and flatter myſelf the imi- 
tation has not diſhonoured the originals. 

While 
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While I was at the Seminary M. d' Aubonne 
was obliged to quit Annecy, M. *** being diſpleaſed 
that he made love to his wife, which was acting 
like a dog in the manger, for though Madame *** 
was extremely amiable, he lived very ill with her, 
treating her with ſuch brutality that a ſeparation 
wastalkedof. M. *** was adiſagreeable man, a mole 
could not be blacker, nor an owl more knaviſh, 
who, by repeated oppreſhons, at length procured 
a diſmiſſion from his employment. Tis ſaid the 
provincials revenge themſelves on their enemies 
by ſongs; MI. d' Aubonne revenged himſelf on his 
by a comedy, which he ſent to Madame de W arrens, 
who ſhewed it to me. I was pleaſed with it, and 
immediately conceived the idea of writing one, to 
try whether J was ſo filly as the author had pro- 
nounced me. "This project was not executed till 
] went to Chambery, where I wrote The lover of 
himſelf, Thus when 1 ſaid, in the preface to that 


piece, * it was written at eighteen,” I cut off a 
tew years. 


Nearly about this time an event happened, not 
very important in itſelf, but whoſe conſequences 
affected me, and made a noiſe in the world when 
I had forgot it. Once a week I was permitted to 
go out, it is not neceſſary to ſay what uſe I made 
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of this liberty. Being one Sunday at Madame de 
Warrens's, a building belonging to the Cordeliers, 
which joined her houſe, took fire ; this building, 
which contained their oven, being full of dry fag- 
gots, blazed violently and greatly endangered the 
houſe; for the wind happening to drive the flames 
that way, it was covered with them. The furni- 
ture, therefore, was haſtily got out and carried into 
the garden which fronted the windows, on the other 
ſide the before mentioned brook. I was fo alarmed 
that I threw indiſcriminately every thing that 
came to hand out of the window, even to a large 
ſtone mortar, which at another time I ſhould have 
found it difficult to remove, and ſhould have thrown 
a handſome looking glaſs after it, had not foine one 
prevented me. The good Biſhop, who that day 
was viſiting Madame de Warrens, did not remain 
idle; he took her into the garden, where they 
went to prayers witli the reſt that were aſſembled 
there, and where ſome time afterwards, I found them 
on their knees, and preſently joined them. While 
the good man was at His devotions the wind changed 
ſo ſuddenly aud critically, that the flames, which 
had covered the houſe and already b. gan to enter 
the windows, were carried to the other ſide of the 
court, and the houſe received no damage. TI wo 
years after, Dloutieur de Berner being dead, the 
d An dnines 
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Antonines, his former brethren, began to collect 
anecdotes which might ſerve as arguments of his 
beatification ; at the deſire of Father Baudet, 1 
joined to theſe an atteſtation of what I have juſt 
related, in doing which, though I atteſted no more 
than the truth, I certainly acted ill, as it tended to 
make an indifferent occurrence paſs for a miracle. 
I had ſeen the Biſhop in prayer, and had likewiſe 
ſeen the wind change during that prayer, and even 
much to the purpoſe, all this I could certify truly; 
but that one of theſe facts was the cauſe of the 
other, I ought not to have atteſted, becauſe it is 
what I could not poſſibly be aftured of. Thus 
much I may ſay, that as far as | can recollect what 
my ideas were at that time, I was ſincerely, and 
in good earneſt, a Catholic. Love of the marve- 
lous is natural to the human heart; my venera- 
tion for the virtuous prelate, and ſecret - pride in 
having, perliaps, contributed to the event in queſ- 
tion, all helped to ſeduce me; and certainly, if this 
miracle was the effect of ardent prayer, I had a right 
to claim a ſhare of the merit. 


More than thirty years after, when I publiſhed 
the Lettres de la Montagne, AI. Freron, (I know 
not by what means) diſcovered tilis atteſtation, and 
made uſe of it in his paper. I muſt conſeſs, the 
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diſcovery was very critically tuned, and appeared 
very diverting, even to me. 


I was deſtined to be the outcaſt of every condi. 
tion ; for, notwithſtanding M. Gatier gave the 
moſt favourable account he poſſibly could of my 
ſtudies, they plainly ſaw the improvement I re- 
ceived bore no proportion to the pains taken to in- 
ſtruct me, which was no encouragement to conti- 
nue them : the Biſhop and Superior, therefore, 
were diſheartened, and I was ſent back to Madame 
de Warrens, as a ſubject not even fit to make a 
prieſt of; but as they allowed, at the ſame time, 
that I was a tolerable good lad, and far from being 
vicious, this account counter-balanced the former, 
and determined her not to abandon me. 


I carried back in triumph the dear muſic-book, 
which had been fo uſeful to me, the air of Al- 
pheus and Arethuſa being almoſt all I had learned 
at the Seminary. My predilection for this art 
ſtarted the idea of making a muſician of me. A 
convenient opportunity offered : once a week, at 
leaſt, ſhe had a concert at her houſe, and the mu- 
ſic-maſter from the Cathedral, who directed this 
little band, came frequently to ſee her. This 
was a Pariſian, named M. le Maitre, a good com- 
poſer, 


E 


poſer, very lively, gay, young, well made, of 
little underſtanding, but, upon the whole, a good 
ſort of a man. Madame de Warrens made us ac- 
quainted ; L attached myſelf to him, and he ſeemed 
not diſpleaſed with me. A penſion was talked of, 
and agreed on; in ſhort, I went home with him, 
and paſſed the Winter the more agreeably at his 
chambers, as they were not above twenty paces 
diſtant from Madame de Warrens's, where we 
frequently ſupped together. It may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed that this ſituation, ever gay, and finging 
with the muſicians and children of the choir, was 
more pleaſing to me than the Seminary and fathers 
of St. Lazarus. This life, though free, was re- 
gular; here I learned to prize independence, but 
never to abuſe it. For ſix whole months I never 
once went out, except to ſee Madame de Warrens, 
or to church, nor had I any inclination to it.— 
This interval is one of thoſe in which I enjoyed 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, and which J have ever 
recollected with pleaſure. Among the various 
ſituations I have been placed in, ſome were marked 
vith ſuch an idea of virtuous ſatisfaction, that the 
bare remembrance affects me as if they were yet 
preſent. I recollect the time, the place, the per- 
ſons, and even the temperature of the air, while 
the lively idea of a certain local impreſſion pecu- 
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liar to thoſe times, tranſports me back again to the 
very ſpot: for example, all that was repeated at 
our meetings, all that was ſung in the choir, every 
thing that paſſed there; the beautiful and noble 
habit of the canons, the chaſubles of the prieſts, 
the mitres of the ſingers, the perſons of the muſi- 
cians; an old lame carpenter who played the 
counter-baſs, a little fair Abbe who performed on 
the violin, the ragged caſſock which XI. le Maitre 
(after tak ing otf his ſword) uſed to put over his ſe- 
cular habit, and the fine ſurplice with which he 
covered the rags of the former, when he went to 
the choir ; the pride with which I held my little 
flute to my lips, and ſeated myſelf in the orcheſtra, 
to aſſiſt in a recitative which M. le Maitre had 
compoled on purpoſe for me ; the good dinner that 
afterwards awaited us, and the good appetites we 
carried to it. Ius concourle of objects, ſtrongly 
Tetraced in my memory, has charmed me a hun- 
dred times as much, or perhaps more, than ever 
the reality had done, I have always preſerved an 
affection for a certain air of the Conditor alme H- 
derum, becauſe one Sunday in Advent J heard that 
hymn ſung on the ſteps of the Cathedral (accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that place) as I lay in bed 
before day-break. Mademoiſelle Merceret, Ma- 
dame de Warrens's chambermaid, knew ſome- 

thing 
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thing of muſic ; I ſhall never forget a little piece 
that M. le Maitre made me fing with her, and 
which her miſtreſs liſtened to with great fatisfac- 
tion. In a word, every particular, even down to 
the ſervant Perrine, whom the boys of the choir 
took ſuch a delight in teizing. Ihe remembrance 
of theſe times of happineſs and innocence fre- 
quently returning to my mind, both raviſh and 
affect me. 


I lived at Annecy during a year without the 
leaſt reproach, giving univerſal ſatisfaction, Since 
my departure from Turin, I had been guilty of 
no folly, committing none while under the eye 
of Madame de Warrens. She was my conductor, 
and ever led me right, my attachment for her be- 
came my only paſſion, and what proves it was not 
a giddy one, my heart and underitanding were in 
uniſon. It is true that a fingle ſentiment, ab- 
ſorbing all my faculties, put me out of a capacity 
of learning even muſic ; but this was not my fault, 
ſince to the ſtrongeſt inclination I added the ut- 
moſt aſſiduity. I was inattentive and thoughtful ; 
what could I do? Nothing was wanting towards 
my progreſs that depended on me ; meantime, it 
only required a ſubject that might inſpire me to 
occaſion the commiilion of new follies ; that ſub- 
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ject preſented itſelf, chance arranged it, and (as 


will be ſeen hereafter) my inconſiderate head gave 
into it. 


One evening, in the month of February, when 
it was very cold, being all ſet round the fire, we 
heard ſome one knock at the ſtrect door. Perrine 
took a light, went down and opened it : a young 
man entering, came up ſtairs, preſented himſelf 
with an ealſy air, and making M. le Maitre a 
ſhort but well-turned compliment, announced 
himſelf as a French muſician, conſtrained by the ill 
ſtate of his finances to take this liberty. The heart 
of the good Le Maitre leaped at the name of a 
French muſician, for he paſſionately loved both 
his country and profeſſion; he therefore offered 
the young traveller his ſervice and the uſe of his 
apartment, which he appeared to ſtand much in 

need of, and which ke accepted without much ce- 
remony. I obſerved him while he was chatting 
and warming himſelf before ſupper ; he was ſhort 
and thick, having ſome fault in his ſhape, though 
without any particular deformity ; he had (if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf) an appearance of being 
hunch-backed, with flat ſhoulders, and I think he 
limped. He wore a black coat, rather torn than 
old, which hung in tatters, a very fine but dirty 
ſhirts 
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ſhirt, frayed ruffles; a pair of ſpatterdaſhes ſo 
large, that he could have put both his legs into 
either of them, and, to ſecure himſelf from the 
ſow, a little hat, only fit to be carried under the 
arm. With this whimſical equipage he had, how- 
erer, ſomething elegant in his manner and con- 
verſation; his countenance was expreſſive and 
agreeable, and he ſpoke with facility if not with 
modeſty ; in ſhort, every thing about him bore 
the marks of a young dcbauchee, who did not 
crave aſſiſtance like a beggar, but as a thoughtleſs 
mad-cap. He told us his name was Venture de 
Villeneuve, that he came from Paris, had loſt his 
way, and ſeeming to forget that he had aunounced 
himſelf fos a muſician, added, that he was going 
to Grenoble to ſee a relation that was a member 
of the Parliament, 


During ſupper we talked of muſic, on which 
ſubject he ſpoke well: he knew all the great vir- 
tuoſi, all the celebrated works, all the actors, ac- 
treſſes, pretty women, and powerful lords; in 
ſhort, nothing was mentioned but what he ſeemed 
thoroughly acquainted with, Though no. ſooner 
was any topic ſtarted, than by fome drollery, 
which ſet every one a laughing, he made them 
forget what had been ſaid. This was on a Satur- 
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day; the next day there was to be muſic at the 
cathedral : M. le Maitre aſked if he would ſing 
there“ Very willingly.” What part would he 
chooſe:— The counter-tenor ;” and immedi- 
ately began ſpeaking of other things. Before he 
went to church they offered him his part to pe- 
ruſe, but he did not even look at it. This gaſco- 
nade ſurprized Le Maitre“ You'll fee,” ſaid 
he, whiſpering to me, ** that he does not know a 
ſingle note.” —T replied, I am very much afraid 
of him.” I followed them into the church; but 
was extremely uncaſy, and when they began, my 
heart beat violently, fo much was I intereſted in 
his behalf. 


I was preſently out of my pain: he ſung his 
two recitatives with all imaginable taſte and judg- 
ment ; and what was yet more, with a very agree- 
able voice. I never enjoyed a more pleaſing ſur- 
prize. After maſs, M. Venture received the 
higheſt compliments from the canons and muſi- 
cians, which he anſwered jokingly, though with 
great grace. M. le Maitre embraced him heartily ; 
I did the ſame; he ſaw I was rejoiced at his ſuc - 
ceſs, aud appeared pleaſed at my ſatisfaction. 


It 
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It will eaſily be ſurmiſed, that after having 
been delighted with M. Bacle, who had little to 
attract my admiration, I ſhould be infatuated with 
M. Venture, who had education, wit, talents, and 
a knowledge of the world, and might be called a very 
agreeable rake. This was exactly what happened, 
and would, 1 believe, have happened to any other 
young man in my place; eſpecially ſuppoſing him 
poſſeſſed of better judgment to diſtinguiſh merit, 
and more propenſity to be engaged by it; for Ven- 
ture doubtleſs poſſeſſed x confiderable ſhare, and 
one in particular, very rare at his age, namely, 
that of never being in haſte to diſplay his talents. 
It is true he boaſted of many things he did not un- 
derſtand, but of thoſe he Knew (which were very 
numerous) he ſaid nothing, patiently waiting ſome. 
occaſion to diſplay them, which he then did with 
eaſe, though without forwardneſs, and thus gave 
th:m more effect. As there was ever ſome inter- 
miſſion between the proofs of his various abilities, it 
was impoſhble to conjecture whether he had ever 
diſcovered all his talents. Playful, giddy, inexhauſ- 
tible, ſeducing in converſation, ever ſmiling, but 
never laughing, and repeating the rudeſt things in 
the muſt elegant manner. Even the moſt moleſt 
women were aſtoniſhed at what they.cndured froin 
him: it was in vain tor thæm to determine to be 
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angry, they could not aſſume the appearance of 
it. It was extraordinary that with ſo many agree- 
able taleats, in a country where they are fo well 
underſtood, and fo much admired, he ſo long re- 
mained only a muſician. 


My attachment to M. Venture, more reaſon- 
able in its cauſe, was alſo leſs extravagant in its 
effects, though more lively and durable than that! 
had conceived for M. Bacle. I loved to ſee him, to 
hear him, all his actions appeared charming, every 
thing he ſaid was an oracle to me, but the enchant- 
ment did not extend far enough to diſable me 
from quitting him. I ſpoke of him with tranſ- 
port to Madame de Warrens, Le Maitre likewiſe 
ſpoke in his praiſe, and ſhe conſented we ſhould 
bring him to her houſe, This interview did not 
ſucceed ; he thought her affected, ſhe found him 
a libertine, and alarmed that I had formed ſuch an 
ill acquaintance, not only forbade me bringing him 
there again, but likewiſe painted ſo ſtrongly the 
danger I ran with this young man, that I became 
a little more eircumſpect in giving into the at- 
tachment ; and very happily, both for my manners 
and wits, we were ſoon ſeparated. 


M. le 
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M. le Maitre, like moſt of his profeſſion, loved 
wine; at table he was. moderate, but when 
buſy in his cloſet he muſt diink. IIis maid was 
ſo well acquainted with this humour, that no ſooner 
had he prepared his paper to compoſe, and taken 
his violoncello, than the bottle and glaſs arrived, 
and was repleniſhed from time to time: thus, 
without ever being abſolutely intoxicated, he was 
uſually in a ſtate of elevation. This was really 
unfortunate, for he had a good heart, and was fo 
playful, that Madame de Warrens uſed to call 
him the kitten. Unhappily, he loved his profeſſion, 
laboured much, and drank proportionally, which 
injured his health, and at length ſoured his tem- 
per. Sometimes he was gloomy and eaſily offended, 
though incapable of rudencſs, or giving offence to 
any one, for never did he utter a harſh word, even 
to the boys of the choir: on the other hand, he 
would not ſuffer another to offend him, which was 
but juſt : the misfortune was, having little under- 
ſtanding, he did not properly diſcriminate, and 
was often angry without cauſe. . | 


The Chapter of Geneva, where ſo many Princes 
and Biſhops formerly thought it an honour to be 
ſeated, though in exile it loſt its ancient ſplendor, 
retained (without any diminution) its pride. To 
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be admitted, you muſt either be a gentleman or 
Doctor of Sorbonne. If there is a pardonable 
pride, after t'iat derived from perſonal merit, it is 
doubtleſs that ariſing from birth, though, in gene- 
ral, prieſts having laymen in their ſervice, treat 
them with ſufficient haughtineſs, and thus the 
Canons behaved to poor Ie Maitre. The chanter, 
in particular, who was called the Abbe de Vi- 
donne, in other reſpects a well behaved man, but 
too full of his nobility, did not always ſhew him 
the attention his talents merited. Ml. le Maitre 
could not bear theſe indignities patiently ; and 
this year, during paſſion week, they had a more 
ſerious diſpute than ordinary. At an inſtitution 
dinner that the Biſhop gave the Canons, and to 
which Le Maitre was always invited, the Abbe 
failed in ſome formality, adding, at the ſame time, 
ſome harſh words, which the other could not di- 


geſt, he inſtantly formed the reſolution to quit 


them the following night; nor could any conſide- 
ration make him give up his deſign, though Ma- 
dame de Warrens (whom he went to rake leave 
of ) ſpared no pains to appeaſe him. He could not 
relinquiſh the pleaſure -of leaving his tyrants em- 
barraſſed for the Eaſter feaſt, at which time he 
knew. they ſtood in greateſt need of him. He was 


moſt concerned about his muſic, which he wiſhed 


to 
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to take with him ; but this could not cafily be ac- 
compliſhed, as it filled a large cafe, was very 
heavy, and could not be carried under the arm. 


Madame de Warrens did what I ſhould have 
done in her ſituation ; and, indeed, what I ſhould 
yet do: after many uſcleſs ettorts to retain him, 
fecing he was reſolved to depart, whatever might 
be the event, ſhe formed tie refolution to give 
him every poſſible aflifrance, I mult contets Le 
Maitre deſerved it ot her, for he was (if 1 may uſe 
the expreſſion) dedicated to her ſervice, in hat- 
ever appertained either to lus art or knowledge, 
and the readineſs with which he obliged gave a 
double value to his complaiſance : thus the only 
paid back, on an eſſential occation, the many fa- 
vours he had been long chiſerring on her; though 
I ſhould obſerve the poſſeſſ | a ſoul, that, to fulfil 
ſuch duties, had no occaſion to be reminded of 
previous obligation. Accordiiigly the ordered me 
to follow Le Maitre to Lyons, and continue with 
him as long as he might have occaſion for my 
ſervices. She has ſince avowed, that a deſire of 
detaching me from Venture had a great hand in 
this arrangement. She conſulted Claude Anet 
about the conveyance of the above-mentioned cafe, 
He adviſed, that inſtead of og a beaſt at Annecy, 

which 
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which would infallibly diſcover us, it would he 
better, at night, to take it to ſome neighbouring 
village, and there hire an aſs to carry it to Seyſſel, 
which, being in the French dominions, we ſhould 
have nothing to fear. This plan was adopted ; we 
departed the fame night at ſeven, and Madame de 
Warrens, under pretence of paying my expences, 
encreafed the purſe of poor Le Maitre by an addi- 
tion that was very acceptable. Claude Anet, the 
gardener, and myſelf, carried the cafe to the firſt 
village, then hired an aſs, and the ſame night 
reached Seyſſel. 


I think T have already remarked that there are 
times in which I am fo unlike myſelf, that I might 
be taken for a man of a direct oppoſite difpoſition ; 
J ſhall now give an example of this. M. Reydelet 
curate of Seyſſel was canon of St Peter's, confequent- 
ly known to M. le Maitre, and one of the people 
from whom he ſhould have taken moſt pains to 
conceal himſelf ; my advice, on the contrary, was 
to preſent ourſelves to him, and, under fome pre- 
text, entreat entertainment as if we viſited him by 
conſent of the Chapter. Le Maitre gave into this 
idea, which ſeemed to give his revenge an appear- 
ance of ſatire and waggery ; in ſhort, we went 
boldly to M. Reydelet, who received us very kindly. 

is 
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Le Maitre -told him he was going to Bellay 
by deſire of the Biſhop, that he might ſuperintend 
the muſic during the Eaſter holidays, and that he 
propoſed returning that way again in a few days. 
To ſupport this tale I told a hundred others, fo 
naturally, that NI. Reydelet thought me a very 
agrecable youth and treated me with great friend- 
ſhip and civility. We were well regaled and well 
lodged : M. Reydelet ſcarce knew how to make 
enough of us ; and we parted the beſt friends in 
the world, with a promiſe to ſtop longer on our 
return. We found it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, or wait till we were alone to give free 
vent to our mirth : indeed, even now, the bare re- 
collection of it forces a ſinile, for never was wag- 
gery better or more fortunately maintained. This 
would have made us merry during the remainder 
of our journey, if M. Le Maitre (whodid not ceaſe 
drinking) had not beentwo or three times attacked 
with a complaint that he afterwards became very 
ſubject to, and which reſembled an epilepſy. 
Theſe fits threw me into the moſt fearful embar- 
raſſments, from which I reſolved to extricate my» 
ſelf with the firſt opportunity. 


According to the inforraation given to M. Rey- 
delet, we paſſed our Eaſter holidays at Bellay, and 
though 
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though not expected the: were received by the 
muſic maſter, and welcomed by every one with 
great pleaſure, NI. le Maitre, was of conſider- 
able note in his profeſſion, and, indeed, merited 
that diſtinction. The muſic maſter of Bellay, (who 
was fond of his own works) endeavoured to obtain 
the approbation of fo good a judge, for beſides being 
a connoiſſeur, M. Je Maitre was equitable, nei- 
ther a jealous ill natured critic nor a ſervile flatter- 
er. He was ſo ſupcrior to the generality of coun- 
try muſic maſters, and they were fo ſenſible of 
it, that they treated him rather as their chief than 
a brother muſician 


Having paſſed four or five days very agreeably 
at Bellay, we departed, and continuing our journey, 
without meeting with any accidents, except thoſe I 
have juſt ſpoke of, arrived at Lyons and were lodged 
at Notre dame De Pitie. While we waited for the 
arrival of the before-mentioned caſe (which by the 
aſhſtance of another lie, ani the care of our good pa- 
tron M. Reydelet we had embarked on the Rhone) 
M. le Maitre went to viſit his acquaintance, and 
among others Father Cato, a Cordelier, who will 
be ſpoken of hereafter, and the Abbe Dortan, 
Count of Lyons, both of whom received him well, 
but afterwards betrayed him, as will be ſeen pre- 

ſently; 


1 
ſently; indeed his god fortune terminated with 
AT. Reydelct. 


Two days aſter our arrival at Lyons, as we paſ- 
ſed a little Qtrect not far from our inn, Le Maitre 
was attacked by one of his fits; but it was now fo 
violent as to give me the utmoit alarm. I ſeream- 
ed with tercor, called for help, and naming our 
inn intreated ſome one to bear hin too it; then 
(while the people were aſembled, and buſy round 
2 man that had fallen ſeniclefs in the ftreet) he was 
abandoned by the only friend on whom he could 
have any reaſonable dependance; I ſeized the in- 
ſtant in which no one hteded me, turned the cor- 
ner of the ſtreet and diſappeared. "Thanks to hea- 
ven I have made my third painful conſeſſion, if 
many ſuch remained, I thould certainly abandon 
the work I have undertaken. 


Of all the incidents I have yet related a few 
traces are remaining in the places where I then 
lived; but what I have to relate in the following 
book is almoſt entirely unknown; theſe are the 
greateſt extravagancies of my liſe, and it is happy 
they had not a worſe concluſion. My head (if! 
may uſe the ſimile) ſcrewed up to the pitch of an 
inſtrument it did not naturally accord with, had 
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loſt its diapaſon ; in time it returned to it again, 
when I diſcontinued my follies, or at leaſt gave 
into thoſe more conſonant tomy diſpoſition, This 
epocha of my youth I am leaſt able to recollect, 
nothing having paſſed ſufficiently intereſting to 
influence my heart, or make me clearly retrace the 
remembrance. In ſo many ſucceſſive changes, it 
is difficult not to make ſome tranſpoſitions of time 
or place. I write abſolutely from memory, with- 
out notes or materials to help my recollection. 
Some events are as freſh in my idea as if they 
had recently happened, but there are certain chaſms 
which I cannot fill up but by the aid of recital, as 
confuſed as the remaining traces of thoſe events to 
which they refer. It is poſſible, therefore, that I 
may have erred in trifles, and perhaps ſhall again, 
but in every matter of importance I can anſwer 
that the account is faithfully exact, and with the 


ſame veracity the reader may depend I ſhall be 
careful to continue it. 


My reſolution was ſoon taken after quitting Le 
Maitre; I ſet out immediately for Annecy. Ihe 
cauſe and myſtery of our departure, had intereſted 
me for the ſecurity of our retreat: this intereſt, 
which entirely employed my thoughts for ſome 
days, had banyhed every other idea; but no ſooner 
| was 
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| was I ſecure and in tranquility, than my pre- 
dominant ſentiment regained its place, Nothing 
flattered, nothing tempted me, I had no wiſh but 
to return to Madame de Warrens; the tenderneſs 
and truth of my attachment to her had rooted from 
my heart every imaginary project, and all the fol- 
hes of ambition ; I conceived no happinets but liv- 
ing near her, nor could I take a ſtep without feel - 
ing that the diſtance between us was encreaſed, I 
returned, therefore, as ſoon as poſſible, with ſuch 
ſpeed, and with my ſpirits in ſuch a ſtate of agita- 
tion, that though I recall with pleaſure all my other 
travels, I have not the leaſt recollection of this, only 
remembering my leaving Lyons and reaching 
Annecy. Let any one judge whether this laſt event 
can have ſlipped my memory, when informed, that 
on my arrival I found Madame de Warrens was 
not there, having ſet out for Paris. 


I was never well informed of the motives 
of this journey. I am certain ſhe would have 
told me had I aſked her, but never was a man 
leſs curious to learn the ſecrets of his friend. My 
heart is ever ſo entirely filled with the preſent, or 
with paſt pleaſures, which become a principal part 
of my enjoyment, that there is not a chink or cor- 
ner fur curiolity to enter. All that I conceive 


from 
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from what I heard of it, is, that in the revolution 
cauſed at Turin by the abdication of the King of 
Sardinia, ſhe feared being forgot, and was willing 
by favour of the intrigues of NI. d' Aubonne to ſeek 
the ſame advantage in the court of France, where 
ſhe has often told me ſhe ſhould have preferred it, 
as the multiplicity of buſineſs there prevents your 
conduct from being fo cloſely inſpected. If this 
was her bulinels it is aſtoniſhing that on her return 
ſhe was not ill received; be that as it will, ſhe con- 
tinucd to enjoy her allowance without any inter- 
ruption. Many people imagined ſhe was charged 
with ſome ſecret commiſſion, either by the Biſhop, 
who then had buſineſs at the court of France, 
where he himſelf was ſoon after obliged to go, or 
ſome one yet more powerful, who knew how to in- 
fure her a gracious reception at her return. If this 
was the cafe, it is certain the embaſſadrice was not 
 Ully choten, tince being young and handſome, ſhe 
had all the neceſſary qualifications to ſucceed in a 
negociation, 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 


L ET any one judge my ſurpriſe and grief at 
not finding her on my arrival. I now felt regret 
and having abandoned M. le Maitre, and my un- 
eaſineſs encreaſed when I learned the misfortunes 
that had befallen him. His box of mutic, contain- 
ing all his fortune, that precious box, preſerved 
with fo much care and fatigue, had been ſeized on 
at Lyons by means of Count Dortan, who had re- 
ceived information from the Chapter of our hav- 
ing abſconded with it. In vain did Le Maitre re- 
claim his property, his means of exiſtence, the la- 
bour of his life; his right to the muſie in queſtion 
was at leaſt ſubject to litigation, but even that li- 
berty was not allowed him, tie aifair being in- 
ſtantly decided on the principl- of ſoperior ſtrength, 
Thus poor Le Maitre loſt the fruit of his talents, 
the labour of his youth, and principal dependance 
for the ſupport of old-age. 
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Nothing was wanting to render the news I had 
received truly afflicting, but I was at an age when 
even the greateſt calamities are to be ſuſtained; ac- 
cordingly I ſoon found conſolation. I expected 
ſhortly to hear news of Madame de Warrens, 
though I was ignorant of her addreſs, and ſhe knew 
nothing of my return. As to my deſertion of Le 
Maitre (all things conſidered) I did not find it fo 
culpable. I had been ſervicable to him in his re- 
treat, it was not in my power to give him any fur- 
ther aſſiſtance. Had I remained with him in 
France, it would not have cured his complaint. 
I could not have ſaved his muſic, and ſhould only 
have doubled his expence : in this point of view I 
then ſaw my conduct, I fee it otherwiſe now. It 
frequently happens that a villainous aCtion doesnot 
torment us at the inſtant we commit it, but on re- 
collection, and ſometimes even after a number of 
years have elapſed, for the remembrance of crimes 
is not to be extinguiſked, 


The only means I had to obtain news of Ma- 
dame de Warrens was to remain at Annecy. 
Where ſhould I ſeek her at Paris? or how bear the 
expence of ſuch a journey ? Sooner or later there 
was no place where I could be fo certain to hear f 
her as that I was now at; this conſideration deter- 
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mined me to remain there, though my conduct 
was but indifferent. I did not go to the Biſhop 
who had already protected me, and might conti- 
nue to do ſo: my patroneſs was not preſent and I 
feared his reprimands on the ſubject of our flight; 
neither did I go to the Seminary, NI. Gras was no 
longer there; in ſhort, I went to none of my ac- 
quaintance. I would gladly have viſited the In- 
tendant's lady, but did not dare; I did worſe, I 
ſought out M. Venture, whom (notwithſtanding 
my enthuſiaſm) I had never thought of ſince my 
departure. I found him quite gay, in high ſpirits, 


ani the univerſal favourite of the ladies of An- 
ney. 


Lis ſucceſs compleated my infatuation, I ſaw 
nothing but Ml. Venture, he almoſt made ine for- 
get even Madame de Warrens. That | might pro- 
fit more at eaſe by his inſtructions and example, I 
propoſed to thare his lodging, to which he readily 
conferred. It was at a ſhoe-maker's; a pleaſant 
zovial fellow, who in his country dialect, called 
his wife nothing but trollop, an appellation which 
the certainly merited. Venture took care to aug- 
ment their differences, though under an appcar- 
ance of doing tiie direct contrary, tr ing out in 
a diſtant manner, and provinial accent, hints that 
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produced the utmoſt effect, and furniſhed ſuch 
ſcenes as were ſufficient to make any one die with 
laughter. Thus the mornings paſſed without our 
thinking of them ; at two or three o'clock we took 
ſome refre-hment. Venture then went to his vari- 
ous engagements, where he ſupped, while I walked 
alone, meditating on his great merit, coveting and 
admiring his rare talents, and curſing my own un- 
lucky ſtars, that did not call me to fo happy a life. 
How little did I know of myſelf! mine had been a 
hundred times more delightful, had I not been fo 
great a fool, or known better how to enjoy it. 


Madame de W arrens had taken no one with 
her but Anet : Merceret her chamber-maid, whom 
I have before mentioned, ſtill remained in the 
houſe. Merceret was ſomething older than my- 
ſelf, not pretty, but tolerably agreeable; good-na- 
tured, free from malice, having no fault to my 
knowledge but beingat times a little refractory with 
her miſtreſs. I often went to fee her; ſhe was an old 
acquaintance, who recalled tomy remembrance one 
more beloved, and this made her dear to me. She 
had ſeveral friends, and among others one Mademoi- 

ſelle Giraud, a Genevele, who for the puniſhment of 
my fins, took it in her head to have an inclination 
for me, always prefling Merceret, when ſhe 

returned 
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returned her viſits, to bring me with her. As I 
liked Merceret, I felt nodiſinclination to accompany 
her, beſides, I met there with other young people 
whoſe company pleaſed me. For Mademoiſelle 
Giraud, who offered every kind of enticement, no- 
thing could encreaſe the averſion 1 had for her. 
When ſhe drew near me, with her dried black 
ſnout, ſmeared with Spaniſh ſnuff, it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that I could refrain from expreſ- 
ſing my diſtaſte; but being pleaſed with her viti- 
tors, I took patience. Among theſe were two girls, 
who (either to pay their court to Mademoiſelle 
Giraud or myſelf) paid me every poſſible attention. 
I conceived all this to be only friendſhip, but have 
ſince thought it only depended on myſelf to have 
diſcovered ſomething more, though I did not no- 
tice or even think of it at that time, 


There was another reaſon for my ſtupidity, 
Seamſtreſſes, chamber-maids, or milleners, never 
tempted me ; I ſighed for ladies! Every one has 
his peculiar taſte, this has ever been mine, being 
in this particular of a different opinion from Ho- 
race. Yet it is not the vanity of riches or rank 
that attracts me; it is a well preſerved complexion, 
fine hands, elegance of ornament, an air of de- 
licacy and neatnels throughout the whole perſon ; 
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more taſte in the manner of expreſſing themſelves, 
a finer or better made gown, a well turned ancle, 
ſmall foot, ribbons, lace and well dreſſed hair: I 
even prefer thoſe who have leſs natural beauty, 
provided they are more elegantly decorated. I 
freely confeſs this preference is very ridiculous, 
yet my heart gives into it in ſpight of my under- 
ſtanding, Well? even this advantage preſented 
elf, and it only depended on my own refolution 
to have ſeized the opportunity. 


How do I love, from time to time to return 
to thoſe moments of my youth, which were 
ſo charmingly delightful ; fo ſhort, fo ſcarce, and 
enjoyed at ſo cheap a rate /\—how fondly do I 
wiſh to dwell on them! Even yet the remem- 
brance of theſe ſcenes warms my heart with a 
chaſte rapture, which appears neceſſary to reani- 
mate my drooping courage, and enable me to ſuſ- 
tain the wearineſs of my latter days. 


The appearance of Aurora ſeemed fo delightful 
one morning, that putting on my cloaths, I haf- 
tened into the country, to ſce the riſing of the ſun. 
I enjoyed that pleaſure in its utmoſt extent; it was 
one week after midſummer, the earth was covered 
with verdure and flowers, the nightingales, whoſe 

ſoft 
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ſoft warblings were almoſt concluded, ſezmed to 
vic with cach other, and in concert with birds of 
various kinds to bid adieu to ſpring, and hail the 
approach of a heautiful ſummer's day ; one of thoſe 
tovely days that are no longer to be enjoyed at my 
age, and which have never been feen on the me- 


lancholy foil I now inhabit, 


I had rambled inſenſibly, to a conſiderable dit- 
tance from the town - the heat augmented—I was 
walking in the ſhade along a valley, by the fide 
of a brook, I heard, behind me, the ſtep of horſes, 
and the voice of ſome females, who, though they 
feemed embarraſied, did not laugh the lefs heartily 
on that account. I turn round, hear myſelf called 


by name, and approaching, find two young peo- 


ple of my acquaintance, Mademoiſelle de G*** 
and Mademoiſelle Gallev, who, not being very 


excellent horſe-women could not make their horſes 
croſs the rivulet. 


Mademoiſelle. de G*** was a young lady of 
Berne, very amiable : who having been ſent from 
that country for ſome yauthful folly, had imitated 
Madame de W arrens, at whoſe houſe I had ſome- 
times ſeen her, but not having like her a penſion, 
ſhe had been fortunate in this attachment to Made- 
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moiſelle Galley, who had prevailed on her mother 
to engage her young friend as a companion, till 
ſhe could be otherwiſe provided for. Mademoiſelle 
Galley was one year younger than her friend, 
handſomer, more Celicate, more ingenious, and to 
compleat all, extremely well made. They loved 
each other tenderly, and the good diſpoſition of 
borh could not fail to render their union durable, 
if ſome lover did not derange it. They informed 
me they were going to Toune, an old caſtle be- 
longing to Madame Galley, and employed my 
aſſiſtance in making their horſes paſs the ſtream, 
not being able to compaſs it themſelves. I would 
have given each a cut or two with the wip, 
but they feared I might be kicked and themſelves 
tnroven ; I therefore had recourſe to another expe- 
dient, I took hold of the bridle of Mademoiſelle 
Galley's horſe and led him through the brook, the 
water reaching half-way up my legs. The other 
followed without any difficulty, This done, I 
would have paid my compliments to the ladies, 
and walked off like a great booby as I was, 
but after whiſpering each other, Mademoiſelle 
de G**#*#* ſaid, © No no, you muſt not think 
to eſcape thus; you have got wet in our fer- 
vice, and we ought in conſcience to take care 
and dry you. If you pleaſe, you muſt go with 
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us, you are now our priſoner.” My heart began 
to beat—l looked at Mademoiſelle Galley—“ yes, 
yes,” added ſhe, laughing at my fearful look, our 
priſoner of war; come, get up behind her, we ſhall 
give a good account of you.” But Mademoiſelle,” 
continued I,“ I have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with your mother; what will ſhe ſy on 
my arrival?“ + Her mother,” replied Mademoiſelle 
de Gig not at Tounc, we are alone, we ſhall 
return at night, and you {ſhall come back with 


us. 


The ſtroke of electricity has not a more inſtan · 
taneous effect than theſe words produced on me. 
Leaping behind Mademoiſelle de G*** I tremble 
with joy, and when it became neceſſary to claſp her 
in order to hold myſelf on, my heart beat ſo violently 
that ſhe perceived it, and told me hers beat alſo from 
a fear of falling. In my preſent poſture I might 
naturally have conſidered this as an invitation to 
fatisfy myſelf of the truth of her aſſertion, yet I 
did not dare, and during the whole way, my arms 
ſerved her as a girdle (a very cloſe one I muſt confeſs) 
without being a moment diſplaced. Some women 
that may read this, would be for giving me a box 
on the ear, and, truly, I deſerved it. 
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The gaiety of the journey, and the chat of theſe 
girls fo enlivened me, that during the whole time 
we paſled together we never ceaſed talking a mo- 
ment. They had ſet me fo thoroughly at caſe, 
that my tongue ſpoke as faſt as my eyes, though 
not exactly the fame things. Some minutes, in- 
deed, when I was leſt alone with either, the con- 
verfation became a little embarraſſed, but neither 
ot them was abſent long caough to allow time for 
explaining the cauſe. 


Arrived at Toune, and myſelf well dried, we 
breakfaſted together; aſter which it was neceſſary 
to ſettle the important buſineſs of preparing dinner, 
The young ladies ſtood cook, kiſſing from time to 
time the farmcr's children, while the poor ſcullion 
looked on grumbling. Provitioas had been ſent 
for from town, and there was every thing neceſ- 
ſary for a good dumer, but unhappily they nad 
forgot wine; this forgetfulneſs was by no means 
aſtoniſhing in girls who ſeldom drank any, but I 
was ſorry for the omiſſion, as I had reckoned on 
its help, thinking it might add to my confidence. 
They were ſorry likewile, and perhaps from the 
ſame motive; though I have no reaſon to ſay this, 
for their lively and charming gaicty was innocence 
itſelf ; beſides, there were two of them, what 
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could they expe from me They went 
every where about the neighbourhood to ſeek for 
wine, but none could be procured, ſo poor and 
ſober are the peaſants in thoſe parts. As they were 
expreſſing their concern, I begged them not to 
give themſelves any uneaſineſs on that account, 
for while with them I had no occaſion for wine to 
intoxicate me. This was the only gallantry I ven- 
tured at during the whole of the day, and I believe 
the fly rogues ſaw well enough that I ſaid nothing 
but the truth. 


We dined in the kitchen: the two friends were 
ſeated on benches one on cach ſide the- long table, 
and their gueſt at the end, between them, on a 
three-legged fool. What a dinner | how charming 
the remembrance | While we can enjoy, at fo 
ſmall expence, ſuch pure, ſuch true delights, why 
ſhould we be folicitons for others ? Never did thoſe 
petits ſoupis fo celet rated in Paris, equal this re- 
paſt; I do not only ſay for real pleaſure and 
gaiety, but even for ſenſuality. 


After dinner we were ceconotical; inſtead of 
drinking the coffee we had reſerved at breakfaſt, 
we kept it for an afternoon collation, with cream, 
and ſome cakes they had brought with them. To 
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keep our appetites in play we went into the or- 
chard, meaning to finiſh our deſert with cherries. 
I got into a tree, throwing them down bunches, 
from which they returned me the ſtones through 
the branches. One time Mademoiſelle Galley, 
holding out her apron, and drawing back her 
head, ſtood fo fair, and I took ſuch good aim, 
that I dropped a bunch into her boſom. On her 
laughing, I ſaid to myſelf, © Why are not my 
lips cherries ! how gladly would I throw them 
there likewiſe !” 


Thus the day paſſed with the greateſt freedom, 
yet with the utmoſt decency ; not a ſingle equi- 
vocal word, not one attempt at double-meaning 
pleaſantry ; yet this delicacy was not affected, we 
only performed the parts our hearts dictated; in 
ſhort, my modeſty, ſome will fay my folly, was 
ſuch, that the greateſt familiarity that eſcaped me 


was once kiſſing the hand of Mademoiſelle Gal- 


ley : it is true, the attending circumſtances helped 
to ſtamp a value on this trifling favour : we were 
alone, I was embarraſſed, her eyes were fixed on 
the ground, and my lips, inſtead of uttering 
words, were preſſed on her hand, which ſhe drew 
gently back after the ſalute, without any appear- 
ance of diſpleaſure, I know not what I ſhould 
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have ſaid to her, but her friend entered, and at 
that moment 1 thought her ugly. 


At length they bethought themſelves that they 
muſt return to town before night; even now we 
had but juſt time to reach it by day-light; and we 
haſtened our departure in the ſame order we came. 
Had I pleaſed myſelf, I ſhould certainly have re- 
verſed this order, for the glance of Mademoiſelle 
Galley. had reached my heart, but I dared not 
mention it, and the propoſal could not reaſonably 
come from her. On the way we expreiled our 
ſorrow that the day was over, but far from com- 
plaining of the ſhortneſs of its duration, we were 
conſcious of having — 2 it by every poſſible 
amuſement. 


I quitted them nearly in the ſame ſpot. where 
they had taken me up. With what regret did we 
part! With what pleaſure did we form projecis to- 
renew our meeting ! Delightful hours, which we 
paſſed innocently together, ye were worth azes of 
familiarity. The ſweet remembrance of this day 
colt thoſe amiable girls nothing; the teꝛider union. 
which reigned among us equalled more lizeiy 
pleaſures, with which it could not have exificd,. 
We loved each other without ſhame or myitery, 
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and wiſhed to continue our reciprocal aſſection. 
There is a ſpecies of enjoyment conneCted with 
innocence of manners, which is ſuperior to any 
other, becauſe it has no interval; for myſeif, the 
remembrance of ſuch a day touches me nearer, 
delights me more, and returns with greater rapture 
to my heart than any other pleaſures I ever taſted, 
I hardly know what I wiſhed with thoſe charming 
girls; both intereſted me greatly. I do not ſay, 
that had the arrangement been in my power, I 
ſhould have divided my heart between them; I 
certainly felt ſome degree of preference: though 
I ſhould have been happy to have had Mademoi- 
ſelle de G for a miſtreſs, I think, by choice, 
I ſhould have liked her better as a confidante ; be 
that as it may, I felt on leaving them as though 1 
could not live without either. Who would have 
thought that I ſhould never ſee them more? and 
that here our ephemeral amours muſt end ? 


Thoſe who read this will not fail to laugh 
at my gallantries, and remark, that after very 
promiſing preliminaries my moſt forward ad- 
ventures conclude by a kiſs of the hand: yet be 
not miſtaken, Reader, in your eſtimate of my en- 
zoyments ; I have, perhaps, taſted more real plea- 
fore in my amours which concluded by a kiſs of 
the 
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the hand, than you will ever have in your's, 
which, at leaſt, begin there. 


Venture, who had gone to bed very late the 
night before, came in ſon after me. I did not 
now ſee him with my uſual ſatisfaction, and took 
care not to inform him how I had palled the day. 
The ladies had ſpoke of him flightingly, and ap- 
peared diſcontent at finding me in ſuch bad hands; 
this hurt him in my eſteem; beſides, whatever 
diverted my ideas from them was at this time dif- 
agreeable. However, he ſoon brought me back 
to him and myſelf by ſpeaking of the ſituation of 
my affairs, which was too critical to laſt; for 
though I ſpent very little, my ſlender finances 
were almoft exhauſted. I was without reſource, 
no news of Madame de Warrens, not knowing 
what would become of ine, and feeling a cruel 
pang at heart to ſee the friend of Mademoiſelle 
Galley reduced to beggary. 


] now learned from Venture that he had ſpoken 
of me to the Judge Major, and would take me 
next day to dine with him ; that he was a man 
who by means of his friends might render me eſ- 
fential ſervice. In other reſpects he was a deſirable 
acquaintance, being a man of wit and letters, of 
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agre*able converſation, one who poſſeſſed talents 
and loved t em in others. After this diſcourſe 
(mingling the moſt ſerious concerns with the moſt 
trifling frivolity) he ſhewed me a pretty couplet, 
which came from Paris, on an air in one of Mou- 
ret's operas, which was then playing. Monſieur 


Simon (the Judge Major) was fo pleaſed with this 


couplet, that he determined to make another in an- 
ſwer to it, on the ſame air. He had defired Ven- 
ture to write one, and he wiſhed me to make a 
third, that, as he expreſſed it, they might ſee 
couplets ſtart up next day like incidents in a co» 
mic romance. 


In the night (not being able to ſleep) I com- 


poſed a couplet, as my firſt eſſay in poetry. It 
was paſſable ; better, or at leaſt compoſed with 
more taſte, than it would have been the preceding 
night, the ſubje& being tenderneſs, to which my 
heart was now entirely diſpoſed. In the morning 
I ſhewed my performance to Venture, who, being 
pleaſed with the couplet, put it into- his pocket, 
without informing me whether he had made his. 
We dined with M. Simon, who treated us very 
politely. The converſation was agreeable ;. indeed 
it cou ld not be otherwiſe between two men of na- 


tural good ſenſe, improved by reading. For me, 
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I ated my part, which was, to liſten without ↄt- 
tempting to join in the converſation. Neither of 
them mentioned the couplet, neither did 1, nur do 
I know that it ever paſſed for mine. 


M. Simon appeared ſatisfied with my behaviour ; 
indeed it was almoſt all he faw of me in this in- 
terview. We had often met at Madame de War- 
rens's, but he had never paid much attention to 
me; it is from this dinner, therefore, that I date 
our acquaintance, which though of no uſe in re» 
gard to the object I then had in view, was after- 
wards productive of advantages which make me 
recolle& it with pleaſure, 


I ſhould be wrong not to give ſome account of 
his perſon, ſince from his office of magiſtrate, and 
the reputation of wit on which he piqued himſelf, 
no idea could be formed of it. The Judge Major, 
Simon, certainly was not two feet high ; his legs 
ſpare, ſtraight, and tolerably long, would have 
added ſomething to his ſtature had they been ver- 
tical, but tney ſtood in the direction of an opened 
pair of compaſſes. His body was not only ſhort 
but thin, being in every reſpect of moſt incon- 


| ceivadle ſmallneſs—when naked, he muſt have ap- 
peared like a graſshopper. His head was of the 
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common ſize, to which appertained a well-formed 

face, a noble look, and tolerable fine eyes; in 

ſhort, it appeared a borrowed head, fluck on a 

miſerable ſtump. He might very well have diſ- 

penſed with dreſs, for his large wig alone, covered 
him from head to foot. | 


He had two voices, perfectly different, which 
intermingled perpetually in his converſation, form- 
ing at firſt a diverting, but afterwards a very dif- 
agreeable contraſt. One grave and ſonorous, was, 
if I may hazard the expreſſion, the voice of his 
head : the other, clear, ſharp and picrcing, the 
voice of his body. When he paid particular at- 
tention, and ſpoke leiſurely, fo as to preſerve his 
breath, he could continue in his deep tone ; but 
if he was the leaſt animated, or attempted a lively 
accent, his voice ſounded like the whiſtling of a 
key, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he 
could return to his baſs: 


Wich the figure Thave juſt deſcribed, and which 

is by no means over-charged, Monf. Simon was 
galant, ever entertaining the ladies with ſoft tales, 
and carrying the decoration of his perſon even to 
foppery. W:lling to make uſe of every advantage 
during the morning, he gave audience in bed, for 
when 
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when a handſome head was diſcovered on the pil- 
low no one could have imagined what belonged to 
it. This circumſtance gave birth to ſcenes, which 
I am certain are yet remembered by all Annecy. 


One morning, when he expected to give audience 
in bed, or rather on the bed, having on a handſome 
night-cap ornamentcd with roſe coloured ribbon, 
a countryman arriving knocke:! at the door; the 
maid happened to be out, the Judge, therefore, hear- 
ing the knock repeated, cried, © come in, and, as 
he ſpoke rather loud, it was in his ſhrill tone. The 
man enters, looks about, endeavouring to diſcover 
whence the female voice proceeded ; at length 
ſecing a handſome head-dreſs ſet off with ribbons, 
was about to leave the room, making the ſuppcſed 
lady a hundred apologies. M. Simon, in a rage, 
ſcreamed the more ; and the countryman, yet more 
confirmed in his opinion, conceiving himſelf to be 
inſulted, began railing in his turn, ſaying, that 
apparently the was nothing better than a common 
ſtreet-walker, and that the Judge Major ſhould be 
aſhamed of ſetting ſuch ill examples. The enrag- 
ed Magiſtrate having no other weapon than the 
Jordan under his bed, was juſt going to throw it at 
the poor fellow's head as his ſcrvant returned. 


This 
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This dwarf, ſodiſgraced by nature in his perſon, 
was recompenſed by poſſeſſing an underſtanding 
naturally agreeable, and which he had been care- 
ful to cultivate, Though he was eſteemed a good 
lawyer, he did not like his profeſſion, delighting 
more in the finer partsof litcrature, which he ſtu- 
died with ſucceſs: above all, he poſſeſſed that ſu- 
perficial brilliancy, the art of pleaſing in conver- 
ſation, even with the ladies. He knew by heart a 
mumber of little ſtories, which he perfectly well 
knew how to make the moſt of ; relating with an 
air of ſecrecy, and as an ancedote of yeſterday 
what happened ſixty years before. He underſtood 
muſic, and could ſing agreeably in his maſculine 
voice, in ſhort, for a magiſtrate, he had many plea- 
ſing talents. By flattering the ladies of Annecy 
he became faſhionable among them, appearing con- 
tinually in their train. He even pretended to fa- 
vours, at which they were much amuſed. A Ma- 
dame D*Epagny uſed to ſay, * the greateſt favour 
he could aſpire to, was to kiſs a lady on her 
knees.” 


As he was well read, and ſpoke fluently, his 
converſation was both amuſing and inſtructive. 
When [ afterwards took a taſte for ſtudy, I culti- 
vated his acquaintance, and found my account in 
it: 
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it: When at Chambery I frequently went from 
thence to ſee him. His praiſesencreaſed my emu- 
lation, to which he added fome good advice reſpect- 
ing the proſecution of my ſtudics, which I found 
uſeful. Unhappily this weakly body contained a 
very feeling ſoul : Some years after he was cha- 
grined by I know not what unlucky affair, but it 
coſt him his life. This was really unfortunate, 
for he was a good little man, whom on a firſt ac- 
quaintance one laughed at, but afterwards loved. 
Though our ſituations in life were very little con- 


' nected with each other, as I received ſome ufeful 


lefſons from him, I thought gratitude demanded 
that I ſhould dedicate a few ſentences to his remem- 
brance. 


As ſoon as I found myſelf at liberty, I ran into 
the ſtreet where Mademoiſelle Galley lived, flat- 
tering myſelf that I ſhould ſee ſome one go in or 
out, or at leaſt open a window, but I was miſtaken, 
not even a cat appeared, the houſe remaining ag 
cloſe all the time I continued there as if it had 
been uninhabited. The ſtreet was ſmall and lonely, 


any one loitering about was conſequently more 


likely to be noticed ; from time totime people paſ- 
ſed in or out the neighbourhood ; I was much em- 


barraſſed, thinking my perſon might be known, and 


the 
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the cauſe that brought me there conjeCtured ; this 
idea tortured me, for I have ever preferred the ho- 
nour and happineſs of thoſe I love to my own plea- 
ſures, 


At length, weary of playing the Spaniſh lover, 
and having no guitar, I determined to write to 
| Mademoiſelle de G***, I ſhould have preferred 
writing to her friend, but did not dare take that 
liberty, as it appeared more proper to begin with 
her to whom l owed the acquaintance, and with 
whom I was meſt familiar. Having wrote my let- 
ter I took it to MaGemoif<i!e.Ciraud, as the young 
ladies and myfelf had agreed at parting, they have 
ing furniſhed me wit! this expedient. Mademci- 
ſelle Giraud was aquilter, and ſometimes worked 
at Madame Galley's, which procured her free ad- 
miſſion to the houſe. I muſt confeſs I was not 
thoroughly ſatisfied with this meſſenger, but was 
cautious of ſtarting difficulties, fearing that if I ob- 
jected to her no other might be named, and it was 
impoſſible to intimate that ſhe had an inclination 
to me herſelf, I even felt humiliated that ſhe 
ſhould think I could imagine her of the ſame ſex 
as thoſe young ladies: in a word, I accepted her 


agency rather than none, and availed myſelf of it 
at all events. 


At 
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At the very firſt word Giraud diſcovered me. 
I muſt own this was not a difficult matter, for if 
ſending a letter to young girls had not ſpoke ſuffi- 
ciently plain, my fooliſh embarraſſed air would have 
betrayed me It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that the 
employment gave her little ſatisfaction, ſhe under- 
took it, however, and performed it faithfully. 
The next morning I ran to her houſe and found 
an anſwer ready for me. How did I hurry away, 
that I might have an opportunity to read and kiſs 
it alone] though this need not be told, but the 
plan adopted by Mademoifele Giraud (and in 
which I found more delicacy and moderation than 
I had expected) ſhould. She had ſenſe enough to 
conclude, that her thirty-ſeven years, hare's eyes, 
daubed noſe, ſhrill voice and black ſł in, ſtood no 
chance againſt two elegant young girls, in all the 
height and bloom of beauty; ſhe reſolved, therefore, 
neither to betray or aſſiſt them, chuſing rather to 
loole me entirely than entertain me for them. 


As Merceret had not heard from her miſtreſs for 
ſome time, ſhe thought of returning to Fribourg, 
and the perſuaſions of Giraud determined her; nay 
more, ſhe intimated it was proper ſome one ſhould 
conduct her to her father's, and propoſed me. As 
I happened to be agrecable to little Merceret ſhe 


approved 
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approved the idea, and the ſame day, they menti- 
oned it to me as a fixed point. Finding nothing 
diſpleaſing in the manner they had diſpoſed of me, 
I conſented, thinking it could not be above a week's 
Journey at moſt; but Giraud, who had arranged 
the whole affair, thought otherwiſe. It was ne- 
ceſſary to avow the ſtate of my finances, and the 
concluſion was, that Merceret ſhould defray my 
expences, but to retrench on one hand what was 
expended on the other, I adviſed that her little bag- 
gage ſliould be ſent on before, and that we * 


proceed by eaſy journies on foot. 


I am ſorry to have ſo many girls in love with me, 
but as there is nothing to be very vain of in the 
ſucceſs of theſe amours, I think I may tell the 
truth without ſcruple. Merceret, younger and 
leſs artful then Giraud, never made me ſo many 
advances, but ſhe imitated my manners, my ac- 
tions, repeated my words, and ſhewed me all thoſe 
little attentions I ought to have had for her. Be- 
ing very timorous, ſhe took great care that we 
ſhould bcth ſleep in the ſame chamber, a circum- 
ſtance that uſually produces ſome conſequences 
between a lad of twenty and a girl of twenty-five. 


For 
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For once, however, it went no further, my 
ſimplicity being ſuch, that though Merceret was 
by no means a diſagreeable girl, an idea of gal- 
lantry never entered my head; and even if it had, 
I was too great a novice to have profited by it. I 
could not imagine how two young people could 
bring themſelves to fleep together, thinking that 
ſuch familiarity muſt require an age of preparation. 
If poor Merceret paid my expences in hopes of any 
return, ſhe was terribly cheated, for we arrived at 
Fribourg exactly as we had quitted Annecy. 


I paſſed through Geneva without viſiting any 
one. While going over the bridges, I found my- 
ſelf fo affected that I could ſcarcely proceed. Ne- 
ver could I ſee the walls of that happy city, never 
could I enter it, without feeling my heart fin”: 
from exceſs of tenderneſs, at the ſame time that 
the image of liberty elevated my foul. The ideas 
of equality, union, and gentleneſs of manners, 
touched me even to tears, and inſpired me with a 
lively regret at having forfeited all theſe advan- 
tages. What an error was I in ! but yet how na- 
tural! I imagined I ſaw all this in my native 
country, becauſe I bore it in my heart. 


le 
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It was neceſſary to paſs through Nyon; could 
I do this without ſeeing my good father! Had 1 
refolved on doing ſo, I muſt afterwards have died 
with regret. I left Merceret at the inn, and ven- 
tured to his houſe, How wrong was I to fear 
him! On ſeeing me, his ſoul gave way to the pa- 
ternal tenderneſs with which it was filled. What 
tears were mingled in our embraces ! He thought 
I was returning to him: I related my hiſtory, 
and informed him of my reſolution. He oppoſed 
it feebly, mentioning the dangers to which I ex- 
poſed myſelf, and telling me the ſhorteſt follies 
were beſt, but did not attempt to keep me by 
force, in which particular I think he ated right; 
but, it is certain he did not do every thing in his 
power to retain me, even by fair means. Whether 
after the ſtep I had taken he thought I ought not 
to return, or was puzzled at my age to know what 
to do with me—1 have ſince found that he had 
conceived a very unjuſt opinion of my travelling 
companion. My motier-in-law, good woman, a 
little coaxingly, put on the appearance of wiſhing 


me to ay ſupper ; I did not, however, comply, but 


told them I purpoſed to remain longer with them 
on my return; leaving as a depoſit my little 
packet, that had come by water, and would have 

| been 


11 


been an incumbrance, had I taken it with me. I 
continued my journey the next morning, well ſa 
tisfed that I had ſcen my father, and taken cou- 
rage to do my duty. 


We arrived without any accident at Fribourg. 
Towards the concluſion of the journey, the po. 
liteneſs of Mademoiſelle Merceret rather dimi- 
niſhed, and after our arrival ſhe treated me even 
with coldnefs. Her father, who was not in the 
beſt of circumſtances, did not ſhow me much at- 
tention, and I was obliged to lodge at an ale-houſe. 
] went to fee them the next morning, and re- 
ceived an invitation to dine there, which I ac- 
cepted. We ſeparated without tears; at night I 
returned to my paltry lodging, and departed the 
ſecond day after my arrival, almoſt without know- 
ing whither I deſigned to go. 


This was a circumſtance of my life, in which 
Providence offered me preciſely what was neceſ- 
lary to make my days paſs happily. Merceret was 
a very good girl, neither witty, handſome, or 
ugly, not very lively, but tolerably rational, ex- 
cept while under the influence of ſome little hu- 
mours, which uſually evaporated in tears, without 
any dangerous conſequences. She had a real in- 

Vol. I. N clination 
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elination for me, I might have marr ĩed her without 
difficulty, and followed her father's buſineſs. My taſte 
for muſic would have made me love her ; I ſhould 
have ſettled at Fribourg, a ſmall town, not pretty, 
but inhabited by very worthy people—I ſhould 
certainly have miſſed great pleaſures, but ſhould 
have lived in peace till my laſt hour, and I muſt 


| know beſt what I ſhould have gained by ſuch a ſtep. 


I did not return to Nyon, but to Lauſanne, 
wiſhing to gratify myſelf with a view of that beau- 
liful lake which is ſeen there in its utmoſt extent. 
The greater part of my ſecret motives have not 
been fo reaſonable. Diſtant expectation has rare- 
ly ſtrength enough to influence my actions; the 
uncertainty of the futurc ever making me regard pro- 
jects whoſe execution requires a length of time as de- 
ceitful lures. I give into viſionary ſcenes af hope as 
well as others, provided they coſt nothing, but if at 
tended with any trouble I have done with them: The 
ſmalleſt, the moſt trifling pleaſure that is conve. 
niently in my reach, tempts me more than all the 
Joys of Paradiſe. I muſt except, however, thoſe 
pleaſures that are neceſſarily followed by pain: I 
only love thoſe enjoyments that are unadulterated, 
which can never be the caſe where we are conſcious 
they muſt be followed by repentance. 
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It was neceſſary I ſhould arrive at ſome place, 
and the neareſt was beſt; for having loſt my road 
I found myſelf in the evening at Moudon, where 
I ſpent all that remained of my little ſtock except 
ten creuzees, which ſerved to purchaſe my next 
day's dinner. Arriving in the evening at Lau- 
ſanne, I went into an ale-houſe without apenny in 
my pocket to pay for my lodging, or knowing what 
would become of me. I found myſelf extremely 
hungry —ſetting, therefore, a good face on the 
matter, I ordered ſupper, made my meal, went 
to bed without thought, and flept with great compo- 
ſure. In the morning, having breakfaſted and 
reckoned with my hoſt, I offered to leave my waiſt- 
coat in pledge for ſeven batz, which was the amount 
of my expences. The honeſt man refuſed this, ſay- 
ing, thank Heaven he had never ſtripped any one, 
and would not begin now for ſeven batz; adding, I 
ſhould keep my waiſtcoat and pay him when L 
could. I was affected with this unexpected kind- 
neſs; but felt leſs than I ought to have done, or 
have ſince experienced on the remembrance of it. 
—] did not fail ſending him his monev, with thanks, 
by one I could depend on. Fiftcen vears after, 
paſſing Lauſanne, on my return from Italy, 1 felt a 
ſenſible regret at having fergot the name of the 
landlord and houſe. I wiſhed to fee him, and 
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have felt real pleaſure in recalling to his memory 
that worthy aCtion. Services, which doubtleſs 
have been much more important, but rendered 
with oſtentation, have not appeared to me ſo wor. 
thy of gratitude as the ſimple unaffected humanity 


of this honeſt man, 


As I approached Lauſanne I thought of my diſ- 
treſs, and the means of extricating myſelf, with- 
out appearing in want to my mother-in-law. I 
compare | myſelf, in this walking pilgrimage, to 
my friend Venture, on his arrival at Annecy, and 
was ſo warmed with the idea, that without recol- 
lecting I had neither his gentility or talents, I de- 
termined to act the part of little Venture at Lau- 
ſanne, to teach muſic, which I did notunderſtand, 
and ſay I came from Paris, where I had never 


In conſequence of this noble project (as there 
was no company where I could introduce myſelf 
without expence, and not chuſing to venture among 
profeſſ:onal people) I enquired for ſome little inn, 
where I could lodge cheap, and was directed to 
one named Perrotet, that took in boarders. This 
Perrotet, who was one of the beſt men in the world 
received me very kindly, and after having heard 

my 
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my feigned ſtory and profeſſion, promiſed to ſpeak 
of me, and endeavour to procure me ſome ſcholars, 
ſaying he ſhould not expect any money, till I had 
earned it. His price for board, though moderate 
in itfelf, was a great deal to me; he adviſed me, 
therefore to begin with half board, which conſiſted 
of good ſoup only, for dinner, but a plentiful ſup- 
per at night. I cloſed with this propofition, and 
the poor Perrotet truſted me with the utmoſt chear- 
_ fullneſs, ſparing meantime, no trouble to be uſeful 


to me. 


Having found ſo many good people in my youth, 
why do I find fofew in my age? Is their race extinctꝰ 


No; but I do not ſeek them in the ſame ſituation 
I did formerly, among the commonality where vi- 
olent paſſions predominate only at intervals, and 
where nature ſpeaks her genuine ſentiments. In 
more elevated ſtations they are intirely ſmothered, 
and under the maſk. of ſentiment only intereſt or 
vanity is heard. 


Having writ to my father from Lauſanne, he 
fent my packet and ſome excellentadvice, of which 
I ſhould have profited better. I have already ob- 
ſerved that I have moments of inconceivable deli- 
num, in which J am intirely out of myſelf. The 
N 3 adventure 
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adventure I am about to relate is an inſtance 
of this: to comprehend how abſolutely my brain 
was turned, and to what degree I had Vinturized 
(if I may be allowed the expreſhon) the many ex- 
travagancies I ran into at the ſame time ſhould be 
conſidered. Behold me then a ſinging maſter, 
without knowing how to note a common ſong ; 
for if the five or ſix months paſſed with Le Maitre 
had improved me, they could not be ſuppoſed ſuf- 
f cient to qualify me for ſuch an undertaking ; be- 
ſues, being taught by a maſter, was enough (as I 
have before obſerved) to make me learn ill. Be- 
ing a Pariſian from Geneva, and a Catholic in a 
Proteſtant country, I thought I ſhould change my 
name with my religion and country, ſtill approach- 
ing as ncar as poſſible to the great model I had in 
view. He called himſelf Venture de Villeneuve. 
changed, by anagram, the name Rouſſeau into 
that of Vauſſore, calling myſelf Vauſſore de Vil- 
leneuve. Venture was a good compoſer, though 
he had not ſaid ſo; without knowing any thing of 
the art, I boaſted of my ſkill to every one: This 
was not all, being preſented to Monſieur de Frey- 
torens, profeſſor of law, who loved muſic, and 
who gave concerts at his own houſe, nothing 
would do but I muſt give him a proof of my ta- 
lents, and accordingly ſet about compoling a piece 
for 
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for his concerts, as boldly as if I had really under- 
ſtood the ſcience. I had the conſtancy to labour fif- 
teen days at this curious buſineſs, to copy it fair, 
writ2 out the different parts, and diſtribute them 
with as much affurance as if they had heen maſter- 
pieces of harmony ; in ſhort, (what will hardly be 
believed, though ſtrictly true) I tacked a very pretty 
minuet to the end of it, that was commonly played 
about the ſtreets, and which many may remember 
from theſe words, ſo well known at that time. 


Quel capr ce 

Quelle injuſtice! 

Quoi, ta Clarice 
Trahiroit tes feux ? &c. 


Venture had taught me this air with the bals, ſet 
to other words, by the help of which I had retained 
it; thus at the end of my compoſition I put this 
minuet and baſs, ſuppreſſing the words, and uttered 
it for my own as confidently as if I had been ſpeak- 
ing to the inhabitants of the moon. They afſem- 
ble to perform my piece; I explain to each the 
movement, taſte of execution and references to his 


part—l was fully occupied. They were five or 


{ix minutes preparing, which were for me ſo many 
ages: at length, every thing is adjuſted, myſelf in 
a conſpicuous ſituation, a fine roll of paper in my 
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hand, gravely preparing to beat time. I gave four 
or five ſtrokes with my paper, attended with, 
« take care !”—they begin No, never fince 
French operas exiſted was there ſuch a confuſed 
diſcord ; whatever they had thought of my pretend- 
ed talent, the effect was worſe than they could poſ- 
ſibly have imagined——The muſicians choaking 
with laughter, the auditors ſtaring, would gladly 
have ſtopped their ears, but that was impoſſible, 
my confounded performers (who ſeemed to enjoy 
the ſport) ſcraped away without mercy—the din 
was ſufficient to have pierced the tympanum 
of one born deaf. I had the perſeverance to conti- 
nue in my place, ſweating at every pore, but re- 
tained by ſhame and not daring to offer at a re- 
treat. For my conſolation I heard the company 
whiſpering each other, but maliciouſly loud enough 
for me to hear it. It is not bearable ! ſaid one 
What mad muſic ! cried another. What a devil- 
ith din ! added a third——Peoor Jean- Jaques! in 
that cruel moment little didſt thou think that one 
day before the king of France and all his court, 
thy ſounds would excite exclamations of wonder 
and applauſe, and that in the ſurrounding boxes 
thou ſhould'ſt hear the moſt amiable women whiſ- 
pering each other, What charming ſounds! 
What 
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What enchanting muſic ! every note reaches the 
heart. 


The minuet, however, preſently put all the com- 
pany in good humour; hardly was it begun before 
I heard burſts of laughter from all parts, every one 
congratulating me on my pretty taſte for muſic, 
declaring this minuet would make me ſpoken of, 
and that I merited the loudeſt praiſe—lt is not ne- 
oeſſary to deſcribe my uneaſineſs, or to own how 
much I deſerved it. 


Next day one of the muſicians named Lutold, 
came to fee me, and was kind enough not to con- 
gratulate me on my fucceſs. The profound con - 
viction of my folly, ſhame, regret, and the ſtate of 
deſpair to which | was reduced, with the impoſſi- 
bility of concealing the cruel agitation of my 
heart, made me-open it to him ; giving, therefore, 
a loote to my tears, not content with owning my 
ignorance, I told all, conjuring him to ſecrecy, 
which he promiſed, and kept his word as every one 
will ſuppoſe. The fame evening all Lauſanne 
knew who I was, but what is remarkable, no one 
ſeemed to know it, il ot even the good Perrotet, who 
(notwithſtanding what had happened) continued 
' to lodge and board me. 
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I led a melancholy life here, the conſequences 
of ſuch an eſſay had not rendered Lauſanne a very 
agreeable reſidence. Scholars did not preſent them- 
ſelves in crouds, not a fingle female, and no per- 
ſon of the city. 1 had only two or three great dun- 
ces, as ſtupid as I was ignorant, who fatigued me to 
death, and in my hands were not likely to edify 
much. 


At length I was ſent for to a houſe where a lit- 
tle ſerpent of a girl amuſed herſelf by ſhewing me 
a parcel of muſic that I could not read a note of, 
and which ſhe had the malice to ſing before her 
maſter, to teach him how it ſhou:d be executed; 
for I was fo unable to read an air at firſt ſiglit, that 
in the charming concert I have juſt deſcribed, I 
could not poſſibly follow the execution a moment, 
or know whether they played truly what lay be- 
fore me, and I myſelf had compoſed. 


In the midſt of ſo many humiliating circum- 
ftances I had the pleaſing conſolation, from time 
do time, of receiving letters from my two charming 
friends. I have ever found the utmoſt conſolatory 
virtue in the fair; when in diſgrace, nothing ſoft- 
ens my affliction more than to be ſenſible that an 
amiable woman is intereſted for me. 'This correſ- 
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pondence ceaſed ſoon after, and was never renewed: 
indeed it was my own fault, for in changing ſitua- 
tions, I neglected ſending my addreſs, and forced 
by neceſſity to think perpetually of myſelf, I ſoon 
forget them. 


It is a long time ſince I mentioned Madame de 
Warrens, but it ſhould not be ſuppoſed I had for- 
got her, never was ſhe a moment abſent from my 
thoughts. I anxiouſly wiſhed to find her; not 
merely becauſe ſhe was neceſſary to my ſubſiſtence, 
but becauſe ſhe was infinitely more neceſſary to 
my heart. My attachment to her, though lively 
and tender (as it really was) did not prevent my 
loving others, but then it was not in the ſame man- 
ner. All equally claimed my tenderneſs for their 
charms, but it was thoſe charms alone I loved, my 
paſſion would not have ſurvived them, while Ma- 
dame de Warrens might have become old or ugly 
without my loving her leſs tenderly. My heart 
had entirely tranſmitted to herſelf, the homage it 
firſt paid to her beauty, and whatever change ſhe 
might experience, while ſhe remained herſelf, my 
ſentiments could not change. I was ſenſible how 
much gratitude I owed' her, but in truth I never 
thought of it, and whether ſhe ſerved me or not, it 
would ever have been the ſame thing. I loved 
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her neither from duty, intereſt or convenience ; I 
loved her, becauſe I was born to love her. Dur- 

ing my attachment to another I own this affection 
was in ſome meaſure deranged, I did not think fo 
frequently of her, but ſtill with the ſame pleaſure, 
and never, in love or otherwiſe, did I think of her 
without feeling that I could expect no true happi- 
neſs in life while in a ſtate of ſeparation. 


Though in ſo long a time I had received no news 
from Madame de Warrens, I never imagined I had 
intirely loſt her, or that ſhe could forget me. I 
faid to myſelf, ſhe will know ſooner or later that 
I am wandering about, and will find fome means 
to inform me of her fituation : I am certain I ſhall 
find her. In the meantime it was a pleaſure to live in 
her native country, to walk in the ſtreets where ſhe 
had walked, and before the houſes that ſhe had lived 
in; yet all this was the work of conjecture, for one 
of my fooliſh peculiarities was, not daring to en- 
quire after, or even pronounce her name without 
the moſt abſolute neceſſity. It ſeemed in ſpeak- 
ing of her that I declared all I felt, that my lips 
revealed the ſecrets of my heart, and in ſome de- 
gree injured the object of my affection. I be- 
lieve fear was Iikewiſe mingled with this idea; I 
dreaded to hear ill of her. Her management had 
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been much ſpoken of, and ſome little of her conduct 
in other reſpects; fearing, therefore, that ſomething 
might be ſaid which I did not wiſh to hear, I prefer- 
red being ſilent on the ſubject. 


As my ſcholars did nottake up much of my time, 
and the town where ſhe was born was not above 
four leagues from Laufanne, I made it a walk of 
three or four d2ys; during which time a moſt pleaf- 
ing emotion never left me. A view of the Lake of 
Geneva and its admirable banks, had ever, in my 
idea, a particular attraction, which I cannot de- 
ſcribe ; not ariſing merely from the beauty of the 
proſpect, but ſomething elſe, I know not why, more 
intereſting, which affects and ſoftens me. Every 
time I have approached the Vaudois country, I 
have experienced an impreſſion compoſed of the 
remembrance of Madame de Warrens, who was 
born there ; of my father who lived there; of Miſs 
Vulſon, who had my fuft love ; and of ſeveral plea- 
fant journeys I made there in my childhood, ming- 
led with fome nameleſs charm, more powerfully 
attractive than all the reſt. When that ardent de- 
ſire for a life of happineſs and tranquility (which 
ever follows me, and for which I was born) in- 
flames my mind, tis ever to the country of Vaud, 
near the lake, in thoſe charming plains, that ima- 
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gination leads me. An orchard on the banks ot 
that lake, and no other, is abſclutely neceſſary; a 
firm friend, an amiable woman, a cow, and a little 
boat; nor could I enjoy perfect happineſs on earth 
without theſe concomitants. I laugh at the ſim- 
plicity with which I have ſeveral times gone into. 
that country for the ſole purpoſe of ſeeking this 
imaginary happineſs, when I was ever ſurpriſed to 
find the inhabitants, particularly the women, of a 
quite different diſpoſition from what I fought. How 
ſtrange did this appear to me! Ihe country and 
the people who inhabit it, in my idea, were never 
formed for each other. 


Walking along theſe beautiful banks, in my way 
to Vevay, I gave myſelf up to the ſofteſt melan- 
choly; my heart ruſhed with ardour int a thov- 
ſand innocent felicities; melting to tenderneſs, I 
fighed and wept like a child. How oſten, ſtopping 
to weep more at my eaſe, and ſeated on a large 
ſtone, did I amuſe myſelf with ſceing my tears drop 
into the water. 


On my arrival at Vevay, I lodged at the Key, and 
during the two days I remained there without any 
| acquaintance, conceived a love for that city, which 
had followed me through all my travels, and was 
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finally the cauſe that I fixed on this ſpot in the no- 
vel I afterwards wrote, for the reſidence of my hero 
and hcroines. I would ſay to any one who has taſte 
and feeling, go to Vevay, viſit tue ſurrounding 
country, examine the proſpeCts, goon the lake, and 
then ſay whether nature has not deſigned this 
country for a Julia, a Clara and a St. Preux; but 
do not ſeek them there——I now return to my 


ſtory. 


Giving myſelf out for a Catholic, I followed 
without myſtery or ſcruple the religion I had em- 
braced. On a Sunday, if the weather was fine, I 
went to hear maſs at Aſſans, a place two leagues 
diſtant from Lauſanne, and generally in company 
with other Catholics, particularly a Paritian em- 
broiderer, whoſe name I have forgot. Not ſuch a 
Pariſian as myſelf, but a real native of Paris, an 
Arch-Pariſian from his maker, yet honeſt as a pea- 
fant. He loved his country ſo well, that he would 
not doubt my being his countryman, for fear he 
ſhould not have ſo much occaſion to ſpeak of it. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, M. de Crouzas, had a 
gardener, who was likewiſe from Paris, but not fo 
complaiſant ; he thought the glory of his country 
concerned when any one claimed that honour who 
was not really entitled to it, he put queſtions to me, 
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therefore, with an air and tone, as if certain to de- 
teX me in a falſchood, and once, ſmiling malig- 
nantly aſked, what was remarkable in the Marche. 
neuf It may ſuppoſed I evaded the queſtion, but 
I have fince paſſed twenty years at Paris, and 
certainly know that city, yet was the ſame queſtion 
repeated at this day, I ſhould be equally embarraſſed 
to anſwer it, and from; this embarraſſment it might 
yet be concluded I had never been there: thus, 
even when we meet with truths, we are ſubject to 
build our opinions on circumſtances, which may 
eaſily deceive us. | 


I formed no ideas, while at Lauſanne that were 
worth recollecting, nor can I fay exactly how 
long I remained chere; I only know that not find- 
ing ſufficient to ſubſiſt on, I vent from thence to 
Neufchatel, where I paſſed the winter. Here I 
ſucceeded better, I got ſome ſcholars, and ſaved 
enough to pay my good friend Perrotet, who had 
faithfully ſent my baggage,. though at that time 
I was conſiderably in his debt. 


By continuing to teach muſic I inſenſibly gain-- 
ed ſome knowledge of it. The life I led was 
fufficiently agreeable, and any reaſonable man 
might have bern ſatisied, but my unſettled heart 
demanded 
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demanded ſornething more. On Sundays, or 
whenever J had leiſure, I wandered, ſighing and 
thoughtful, about the country or adjoining woods, 
and when once out of the city never returned before 
night. One day, being at Boudry, I went to 
dine at a public houſe, where I ſaw a man with 
a long beard, dreſſed in a violet-coloured grecian 
habit with a fur cap, and whoſe air and manner were 
rather noble. This perſon found fome difficulty in 
making himſelf underſtood, ſpeaking only an unin- 
telligible jargon, which bore more reſemblance to 
Italian than any other language. I underſtood 
almoſt all he ſaid, and I was the only perfon pre- 
ſent who could do fo, for he was obliged to make his 
requeſts known to the landlord and others about him 
by ſigns. On my ſpeaking a few words in Italian, 
which he perfectly underſtood, he got up and em- 
braced me with rapture; a connection was ſoon 
formed, and from that moment I became his inter- 
preter. His dinner was excellent, mine rather 
worſe than indifferent, he gave me an invitation 
to ſhare with him, which I accepted without much 
ceremony. Drinking and chatting ſoon rendered 
us familiar, and by the end of the repaſt we had all 
the diſpoſitions in the world to become inſeparable 
companions. He informed me that he was a Greek 
Prelate, and Archimandrite of Teruſalem ; that he 
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had undertaken to make a gathering in Europe 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
ſhewed me ſome very fine patents from the Cza- 
rina, the Emperor, and ſeveral other Sovereigns. 
He was tolerably content with what he had col- 
lected hitherto, though he had experienced incon- 
ceivable difficultics in Germany, for not under- 
ſtanding a word of German, Latinor French, he had 
been obliged to have reſource to his Greek, Turkiſh, 
or Lingua Franca, which did not procure him much 
in the country he was travelling through, his pro- 
poſal, therefore, to me was, that I ſhould accom- 
pany him in quality of ſecretary and interpreter. 
In ſpight of my new violet-coloured coat, which ac- 
corded well enough with the propoſed employment, 
he gueſſed from my meagre appearance that I ſhould 
eaſily be gained; and he was not miſtaken. The 
bargain was ſoon made, I demanded nothing, and 
he promiſed liberally ; thus, without any ſecurity 
or knowledge of the perſon I was about to ſerve, I 
gave myſelf up entirely to his conduct, and the 
next day behold me on an expedition to Jeru- 
ſalem. | 


We began our journey unſucceſsfully by the can- 
ton of Fribourg. Epiſcopal dignity would not ſuffer 
him to play the beggar, or ſolicit help from private in- 
di viduals: 
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dividuals; but we preſented his commiſſion to the 
Senate, who gave him a trifling ſum. From thence 
we went to Berne, where we lodged at the Falcon, 
then a good inn, and frequented by reſpeCtable 
company, the public table being well ſupplied and 
numerouſly attended. I had fared indiſſerently fo 
long that I was glad to make myſelf amends, there- 
fore took care to profit by the preſent occaſion. My 
Lord, the Arcbimandrite, was himſelf an excellent 
companion, loved good cheer, was gay, ſpoke well 
for thoſe who underſtood him, and knew perfectly 
well how to make the moſt of his Grecian erudi- 
tion. One day at the deſert, while cracking ſome 
nuts, he cut his finger pretty deeply, and as it bled 
freely, ſhewed it to the company, ſaying, with a 
Hugh, Mirate, Signori; queſto e ſangue Pelaſgo. 


At Berne I was not uſeleſs to him; nor was my 
performance fo bad as I had feared : I certainly 
ſpoke better, and with more confidence than I 
could have done for myſelf. Matters were not 
conducted here with the fame ſimplicity as at Fri- 
bourg ; long and frequent conferences were neceſ- 
ſary with the Premiers of the State, and the exa- 
mination of his titles was not the work of a day: 
at length, every thing being adjuſted, he was ad- 
mitted to an audience by the Senate : I entered 

with 
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with him as interpreter, and was ordered to ſpeak, 
I expeCted nothing leſs, for it never entered my 
mind, that after ſuch long and frequent conferences 
with the members, it was neceſſary to addreſs the 
Aſſembly collectively, as if nothing had been ſaid. 
Judge my embarraſſment a man fo baſhful to 
ſpeak, not only in public, but before the whole 
Senate of Berne to ſpeak impromptu, 
without a ſingle moment for recollection; it was 
enough to annihilate me— I was not even intimi- 
dated. I deſcribed diſtinctly and clearly the com- 
miſhon of the Archimandrite; extolled the piety of 
thoſe Princes who had contributed, and to heighten 
that of their Excellencies by emulation, added, 
that leſs could not be expected from their well- 
known munificence ; then, endeavoured to prove, 
that this good work was equally intereſting to all 
Chriſtians, without diſtinction of ſe&; and con- 
cluded, by promiſing the benediction of Heaven to 
all thoſe who took part in it. I will not ſay that 
my diſcourſe was the cauſe of our ſucceſs, but it 
was, certainly, well received; and on our quitting 
the audience, the Archimandrite was gratified with 
a very genteel preſent, to which ſome very hand- 
ſome compliments were added on the underſtanding 
of his Secretary ; theſe I had the agreeable office of 
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interpreting, but could not take courage to render 
them literally. 


This was the only time in my life that I ſpoke 
in public, and before a Sovereign ; and the only 
time, perhaps, that 1 ſpoke boldly and well. What 
difference in the diſpoſition of the ſame perſon !— 
Three years ago, having been to ſce my old friend, 
M. Roguin, at Yverdun, I received a deputation 
to thank me for ſame books I had preſented to the 
library of that city : the Swiſs are great ſpeakers ; 
theſe gentlemen, accordingly made me a long ha- 
rangue, which I thought myſelf obliged in honour 
to anſwer, but ſo embarraſſed myſelf in the attempt, 
that my head became confuſed, I ſtopped ſhort, 
and was laughed at. Though naturally timid, I 
have ſometimes acted with confidence in my youth, 
but never in my advanced age : the more I have 
ſeen of the world, the leſs have I been able to 
adopt its manners. 


On leaving Berne, we went to Soleurre ; the 
Archimandrite deſigning to re-enter Germany, and 
return through Hungary or Poland to his own 
country. This would have been a prodigious tour; 
but as the contents of his purſe rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed during his journey, he was in no 
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haſte to return. For me, who was almoſt as much 
pleaſed on horſeback as on foot, I would have de- 
ſired no better than to have travelled thus during 
my whole life; but it was pre-ordained that my 
Journey ſhould ſoon end. 


The firſt thing we did after our arrival at So- 
leurre, was to pay our reſpects to the French Am- 
baſſador there. Unfortunately for my Bifhop, this 
chanced to be the Marquis de Bonac, who had 
been Ambaſſador at the Porte, and conſequently 
was acquainted with every particular relative to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Archimandrite had an au- 
Gience that laſted about a quarter of an hour, to 
which I was not admitted, as the Ambaſſador ſpoke 
French and Italian, at leaſt as well as myſelf. On 
my Grecian's retiring, I was preparing to fol- 
low him, but was detained : it was now my turn. 
Having called myſelf a Pariſian, as ſuch, I was 
under the juriſdiction of his Excellency ; he there- 
fore aſked me who I was? exhorting me to tell the 
truth ; this I promiſed to do, but entreated a pri- 
vate audience, which was immediately granted. 
The Ambaſſador took me to his cloſet, and ſhut 
the door ; there, throwing myſelf at his feet, I 
kept my word, nor ſhould I have ſaid leſs had I 
promiſed zothing, for a continual wiſh to unboſom 
myſelf, 
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myſelf, puts my heart perpetually upon my lips. 
After having diſcloſed myſelf without reſerve to 
the muſician Lutold, there was no occaſion to at- 
tempt acting the myſterious with the Marquis de 
Bonac, who was ſo well pleaſed with my little 
hiſtory, and the ingenuouſneſs with which I had 
related it, that he led me to the Ambaſſadreſs, and 
preſented me, with an abridgement of my recital. 
Madame de Bonac received me kindly, ſaying, I 
muſt not be ſuffercd to follow that Greek Monk. 
It was accordingly reſolved that I ſhould remain 
at their hotel till ſomething better could be 
done for me. I withed to bid adieu to my poor 
fr chimanarite, for whom I bad conceived an at- 
tachment, but was not permitted: they ſent him 
word that I was to be detained there, and in a 
quarter of an hour after I ſaw my little bundle 
arrive. M. de la Martiniere, ſecretary to the Em- 
baſſy, had in a manner the care of me; while 
following him to the chamber appropriated to my 
uſe, he ſaid, This apartment was occupied, un- 
der the Count du Luc, by a celebrated man of the 
fame name as yourſelf; it is in your power to ſuc- 
ceeil him in every reſpect, and cauſe it to be faid 
hereafter, Rouſſeas the Firſt, Rouſſeau the Se- 
cond.” Tais ſimilarity, which I did not then ex- 
pect, would have been leſs flattering to my wiſhes 
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could I have foreſeen at what a price I ſhould one 
day purchaſe the diſtinction. 


What M. de la Martiniere had ſaid excited my 
curioſity ; I read the works of the perſon whoſe 
chamber I occupied, and on the ſtrength of the 
compliment that had been paid me (imagining I 
had a taſte for poetry) made my firſt eſſay in a 
cantata in praiſe of Madame de Bonac. This in- 
clination was not permanent, though from time 
to time I have compoſed tolerable verſes. I think 
it a good exerciſe to teach elegant turns of expreſ- 
ſion, and to write well in proſe, but could never 
find attractions enough in French poetry to give 
entirely into it. 


I. de la Martiniere wiſhed to ſee my ſtile, and 
aſked me to write the detail I had before made the 
Ambaſſador ; accordingly I wrote him a long let- 
ter, which I have ſince been informed was pre- 
ſerved by M. de Marianne, who had been long 
attached to the Marquis de Bonac, and has ſince 
ſucceeded M. de la Martiniere as Secretary in the 
Embaſſy of M. de Courteilles. I entreated M. 
de Maleſherbes to get me, if poſſible, a copy of 
this letter, and ſhould I procure it by this or any 

other 
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other means, it will be ſound in the collection 
that is to accompany my Conteflions. 


The experience I began to acquire, tended to 
moderate my romantic projects: ſor example, I 
not only did not fall in love with Madame de Bo- 
nac, but alſo felt I did not ſtand much chance of 
ſucceeding in the ſervice of her hu{band. NI. de la 
Martinicre was already in the only place that could 
have ſatisficed my ambition, and Ml. de Niarianne 
in expectancy; thus my utmoſt hopes could only 
aſpire to the office of Under Secictarv, which did 
not infinitely tempt me; this was the reaſon that 
when confulted on the fituntion I Huld like to be 
placed in, I expreſſed a great inviination to go to 
Paris. The Ambaſſedor readily gave in to the 
idea, which at leaſt tended to Glonburraſs lim of 
me. XI. de Mlerveil!cux, interpreting Secretary 
to the Embally, ſaid, that Is fric ul, M. Go- 
dard, a Swils Colonel in the tervice of Trance, 
wanted a perſon to be with his nephew, who had 
entered very young into the ſervice, and made no 
doubt hut I ſhould fuit him. On this idea, fo 
lightly formed, my departure was determined; 
and I, who ſaw a long journey to periorm, with 
Paris at the end of it, gave into the preject, my 
heart overfiowing with delight. They gave me 
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ſeveral letters a hundred livres to defray the ex- 
pen es of my journey, accompanied with ſome 
very good advice, and thus equipped, I departed. 


I was fifteen days making this journey, which 
I may reckon among the happieſt of my life. I 
was young, in perfect health, with plenty of mo- 
ney, and the moſt brilliant hopes: add to this, I 
was on foot, and alone. It may appear ſtrange 
that I ſhould mention the latter circumſtances as 
advantageous, if my peculiarity of temper is not 
already familiar to the reader. I was continually 
occupied with a variety of pleaſing chimeras, and 
never did the warmth of my imagination produce 
more magnificent ones. When oftered an empty 
place in a carriage, or any perſon accoſted me on 
the road, how vexed was I to ſee that fortune over- 
thrown, whoſe edifice, while walking, J had ta- 
ken ſuch pains to rear. 


For once my ideas were all martial: I vras go- 
ing to live with a military man, nay to become 
one, for it was concluded I ſhould begin with be- 
ing a cadet. I a'r-d - fancied myic?t in regimen- 
tals with a fine white feather nodding on my hat, 
and my heart was et oy the noble idea. I 
had fome ſmatterin ot ,cometry and tortiacation 
my 
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my uncle was an engineer; I was in a manner a 
ſoldier by inheritance. My ſhort fight, indeed, 
preſented ſome little obſtacle, but did not by any 
means diſcourage me, as I reckoned to ſupply that 
defect by coolneſs and intrepidity. I had read 
too, that Marſhal Schomberg was remar!:ably ſhort 
ſizhted, and why might not Marſhal Rouſſeau be 
the ſame? My imagination was ſo warm by theſe 
follies, that it preſented nothing but troops, ram- 
parts, gabions, batteries, and myſelf in te mult 
of fire and ſmoke, an exe glaſs in my hand, com- 
manding with the utmoſt tranquiiiry : Notwith— 
ſtanding, when the country preſent a delighttu! 
proſouct, when I ſaw charming groves and zivu— 
lets, the pleaſing ſiglit male me gh with tegget. 
and feel, in the midit of all this glory, tru my 


heart was not forined for fuch havoc ; and toon: 


without knowing, how, 1 found my thouglits wane 
dering among my dear ſtheeptolds, renouncing toi 
ever the labours of Mais, 


How much did Paris diſappoint the idea I had 
formed of it | "The exterior decoraticas 1 had teen 
at Turin, the beauty of the ſtreets, the ſymmetry and 
regularity of the houſes, contributed to this diſap- 
pointed, ſince I conc!uied that Paris muſt be ini- 
nitely ſuperior, I had figured to myſelf a city 
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beautiful as large, of the moſt commanding aſpect, 
whoſe ſtreets were ranges of magnificent palaces, 
compoſed of marble and go ld. On entering by the 
fauxbourg St. Marccau, I ſaw nothing but little 
dirty ſtinking ſtreets, filthy black houſes, an air 
of ſlovenlineſs and povert y, beggars, carters, butch- 
ers, criers of diet-drink and old hats. This ſtruck 
me fo forcibly, that all I have ſince ſeen of real 
magnificence in Paris could never eraſe this firſt 
impreſſion, which has ever given me a particular 


diſguſt to refiding in that capital; and I may ſay 


the whole time I remained there afterwards, was 
employed in ſeeking reſources which might ena- 
ble me to live at a diſtance from it. This is the 
conſequence of a too lively imagination, which ex- 
aggerates beyond even the voice of Fame, and ever 
expects more than is told. 1 had heard Paris fo 
flatteringly deſcribed, that I pictured it like the 
ancient Babylon, which, perhaps, had I ſeen it, I 
might have found equally faulty, and unlike that 
idea the account of it had conveyed. The fame 
thing happened at the Opera-houſe, to which I 
haſtened the day after my arrival; 1 was ſenſible of 
the ſame deficiency at Verſailles; and ſome time 
aſter on viewing the ſea. I am convinced this 
would ever be the conſcquence of a too flattering 
deſcription of any object; for it is impoſſible for 


man, 


| 


| 
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man, and difficult even for nature herſelf to ſur— 
paſs the riches of my 1mnagination. 


By the recvp't om I met with from all thoſe to 
whom my letters were addreſſed, I thought my 
fortune was cert winly mae. The perſon who 
received me leaſt kindly was a MN, de Surbeck, to 
whom I had the Warineſt recommendation. He 
had retired from t © ſervice and I. ed philouiepinit- 
cally at Bagneux, where I waited on hun teveral 
times without hisoftering me even a glaſs of water. 
I was better received by Madame de Xlerveilleux, 
ſiſter-in-law to the interpreter, and by his nephew, 
who was an officer in the guards. The mother 
and fon not only received me kindly, but offered 
me the uſe of their table, which favour 1 fre- 
quently accepted during my ſtay at Paris. 


Madame de Merveilleux appeared to have been 
handſome ; her hair was of a fine black, which, 
according to the old mode, ſhe wore curled on the 
temples; ſhe ſtill retained (what does not periſh 
with a ſet of features) the beauties of an amiable 
mind. She appeared ſatisfied with mine, and did 
all ſhe cou'd to render me ſervice ; but no one ſe- 
conded her endeavours, and I was preſently unde- 
ceived in the great intereſt they had ſeemed to 
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take in my affairs. I muſt, however, do the 
French nation the juſtice to fav, they do not fo 
exhauſt themſelves with proteſtations, as ſome have 
repreſented, and that thoſe they make are uſually 
ſincere; but they have a manner of appearing in- 
tereſted in your affairs, which is more deceiving 
than words. The groſs compliments of the Swils 
can only impoſe on fools; the manners of the 
French are more ſeducing, and at the fame time 
ſo fumple, that you are perſuaded they do not ex- 
preſs all they mean to do for you, in order that 
vou may be the more agreeably ſurprized. I will 
ſay more ; they are not falſe in their proteſtations, 
being naturally officious, humane, benevolent, 
and even (whatever may be ſaid to the contrary) 
more ſincere than any other nation ; but they are 
too flighty : in effect, they feel the ſentiments 
they profeſs for you, but that ſentiment flies off as 
inſtantaneouſly as it was formed. In ſpeaking to 
you, their whole attention is employed on you 
alone, when abſent you are forgotten. Nothing 
is permanent in their hearts, all is the work of the 
moment, 


Thus I was greatly flattercd, but received little 
ſervice. Colonel Gedard, for whoſe nephew I 
was recommended, proved to be an avaricious old 

wretch, 
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wrietch, who, on ſceing my diſtreſs (though im- 
menſely rich) wiſhed to have my tervices for no- 
tuing, meaning to place me with his nephew, ra- 
ther as a valet, without wages, than a tutor. He 
repreſented, that as | was to be continually engaged 
with him, 1 thould be excuſed from duty, and 
might live on my cadet's allowance ; that is te fav, 
on the pav of a ſoldier : hardly would he confe:it 
to give me a uniform, thinking the clonhing of 
the reginent might ferve. Madame de XIciseil- 
leux, provoked at his propoſals, perſuaded me not 
to accept them; her fon was of the ſame opinion; 
ſomething elſe was to be thought on, but no ſitua- 
tion was procured. Meantime, I began to be ne- 
ceſſitated; for the hundred livres with which I 
had commenced my journey could not laſt much 
longer; happily I received a ſmall remittance from 
the Ambaſſador, which was very ſerviceable, nor 
do I think he would have abandoned me had I 
poſſeſſed more patience ; but languiſhing, waiting, 
ſoliciting, are to me impoſlible : I was diſheartened, 
diſpleaſed, and thus all my brilliant expectations 
came once more to nothing. I had not all this 
time forgot my dear Madame de Warrens, but how 
was I to find her? Where ſhould I ſeck her ?— 
Madame de Merveilleux, who knew my ſtory, 
aſſiſted me in the ſearch, but for a long time un- 
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availirgly ; at length, fhe informed mo thit Ma— 
dame de Warrens had fet out from Paris: abov > two 
months before, but it was wt known whether for 
Savoy or Turin, and that ſome conjectured ſhe 
was gone to Switzerland. Nothing farther was ne— 
ceſſary to fix my determination to fellow her, cer- 
tain that wherever ſhe might be, I ſtogd more 
chance of filing her at thoſe places than 1 cuuld 


poſſibly do at Paris. 


Before my departure I exerciſe! my new pcetical 
talent, in an epiſtle to Colonel Godard, whom I 
ridiculcd to the utmoſt of my abilities. I ſhewed 
this ſcribble to Madame de Mervcilleux, who, in- 
ſtead of diſcouraging me, as ſhe ought to have done, 
laughed heartily at my farcaſms, as well as her fon, 
who, I believe, did not like M. Godard; indeed, 
it muſt be confeſſed, he was a man not much cal- 
culated to obtain affection. I was tempted to fend 
him my verſes, and they encouraged me in it; ac- 
cordingly I made them up in a parcel directed to 
him, and there being nopoſt then at Paris by which 1 
could conveniently ſend this, I put it in my pocket, 
and ſent it to him from Auxerre, as I paſſed 
through tha: place. I laugh, even yet, ſometimes, 


at the grimaces I fancy he made on reading this 
pancgyTric 
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pane-yr'c, where he was certainly drawn to the 
life ; it bezan thus: 


Tu croyois, vieux Penard, qu” une folle manie 
D'clever ton neveu m'inſpireroit l'envie. 


This little piece, which, it is true, was but in- 
differer.tly written, did not want for falt, and an- 
nounced a turn for ſatire ; it is, notwithſtanding, 
the only ſatirical writing that ever came from my 
pen. I have too I'tt]> hatred in my heart to take 
advantage of ſuch a talent; but I believe it may be 
judged from: thoſe coꝛꝛtroverſies, in which from time 
to time | have been engaged in my own defence, that 
had I been of a vindictive diſpoſition, my adver farics 
would rarely have had the laughers on their hide. 


What I moſt regret, is nat having kept a journal 
of my travels, being conſcious that a number of 
intereſting details have flipped my memory; for 
never did I exiſt fo completely, never live fo tho- 
roughly, never was fo much mylch, if I dare uſe 
the expreſſion, as in thoſe journies made on foot. 
Walking animates and enlivens my ſpirits; I 
can hardly think when in a ſtate of inactivity ; 
my body muſt be exerciſed to make my judgment 
active. The view of a fine country, a ſucceſſion 
of agrecable proſpects, a free air, a good appetite, 
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and the health I gain by walking; the freedom of 
inns, and diſtance from every thing that can make 
me recollect the dependance of my ſituation, con- 
ſpire to free my ſoul, and give boldneſs to my 
thoughts, throwing me in a manner into the im- 
menſity of -ings, where I combine, chooſe, and 
appropriate taem to my fancy, without conſtraint 
or fear. I diſpoſe of all nature as I pleaſe, my 
heart wandering from olje&t to object, approxi- 
mates and unites with thoſe that pleaſe it, is ſur- 
rounded by charming images, and becomes intoxi- 
cated with delicious ſenſations. If attempting to 
render theſe permanent, J am amuſed in deſcribing 
to myſelf, what boldneſs of pencil, what glow of 
colouring, what energy of expreflion do I give 
them !—It has been ſaid that all theſe are to be 
fund in my works, though wrote in the decline 
of Lfe. Ch! had thoſe of my carly youth been 
ſeen, thoſe made during my travels, compoſed, 
but never written | —Why did 1 not write them? 
will be aſked; and, why ſhould I have wrote | 
them? I may anfwer. Why deprive myſelf of the 
actual charm of my enjoyments to inform others 
what I enjoyed? What to me was readers, the 
pi blic, or all the world, while I was mounting, 
the empyrecum ? Beſides, did [ carry pens, paper, 
and ink with me? Had I recollected all theſe, not 
a thought 
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a thought would have occurred worth preſerving. 
J do not ſoreſee when 1 ſhall have ideas; they 
come when they pleaſe, and not when I call for 
tem; citter they avoid me altogether, or ruſhing 
in crowds, overwhelm me with their force and 
natober. Ten volumes a day would not ſufhce 
barely to enumerate my thoughts; how then ſhould 
I find time to write them? In ſtopping, I thought 
of nothing but a hearty dinner; on departing, o 
nothing but a charming walk ; I felt that a new 
Paradiſe awaited m2 at the door, and eagerly 
leaped forward to enjoy it. 


Never did I experience all this fo feelingly as in 
the perambulation I am now defcribing. On com- 
ing to Paris, I had confined myſelf to ideas which 
related to the ſituation J expected to occupy there. 
I had ruſhed into the career J was about to run, 
and thould have compleated it with tolcrable eclat, 
but it was not that my heart adhered to. Some 
real beings obſcured my imaginary ones—Colonel 
Gear and his nephew could not keep pace with 
a her / of my diſpoſition. Thank Heaven, I was 
ſoon delivered from all thefe obſtacles, and could 
immerge at pleaſure into the wilderneſs of chi- 
meras, for that alone remained before me, and I 
wandered in it fo compleatly, that I ſeveral times 
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loſt my way; but this was no misf>rtei _ T ſhould 
have been i. v to have ſhortened it, for, ing 
with regret, as | approached Lyons, that [| i. ſt 
again return to the material world, 1 ſhould have 
been glad never to e arrived there. 


One day, among others, having purpoſely gone 
out of my way to take a nd rt view of a ſpot 
that appeared delightful, I was i. armed with it, 
and wandered round it fo often, at length I 
compleatly loſt myſelf, and after i | hours 
uſeleſs walking, weary, fainting with r and 
thirſt, I entered a peaſant's hut, which not 
indeed a very promiſing appearance, but \ 
only one I could difcover near me. I tho 
was here as at Geneva, or in Switzerland, \ 
the inhabitants, living at eaſe, have it in 
power to exerciſe hoſpitality. I entreated the c. 
tryman to give me ſome dinner, offering to 
for it: on which he preſented me with fome ſk. - - 
med milk and coarſe barley bread, ſaying it vs 
all he had. I drank the milk with pleaſi re, l 
eat the bread, chaſt and all; but it was not vety 
reſtorative to a man ſinking with fatigue. The 
countryman, who watched me narrowly, judged 
the truth of my ſtory by my appetite, and pre- 
ſently aſter (having ſaid, that he plainly ſaw Ius 
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gots! thick on,eiete, and made ſuen a dinner as 
none but a walkiny traveller ec cajured, 


When [ again offered to pov, us ingiuetudo and 
fears returned; he net caly woulu have no mo» 
ney, but refuſed it iti the moſt evivent emotion ; 
and what made this ſcene more ame fing. J could 
not imagine tlie motive of his fear. At length he 
prorounced, trembling, theſe t-rril;le words, Com- 
„ Jiomers and Cellar-rats ; wich he explained, by 
giving me to underſtand, that he concealed his 
wine becauſe of the exciſe, and His bread on account 
of tie tax impoſed on it; adding, he ſhould be an 
undone man, if it was ſuſpected he was not almcſt 
periſhing with want. What he ſaid to me on this 
ſubject (of which I had not before the ſmalleſt 
idea) made an impreffion on my mind that can ne- 
ver be eliaced, ſowing thoſe ſeeds of incxtinguiſh- 
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able hatred, which have ſince grown up in my 
heart againſt the vexations theſe unhappy people 
ſuſſer, and againſt their oppreſſors. Ihis man, 
though in eaſy circumſtances, dared not eat the 
bread gained by the ſweat of his brow, and could 
only eſcape deſtruction by exhibiting an outward 
appearance of miſery l left his cottige with as 
much indignation as concern, deploring the fate of 
thoſe beautiful countries, where Nature has been 
prodigal of her giſts, only that they may become 
the prey of barbarous exactors. 


The incident I have juſt related, is the only one 

I have a diſtin remembrance of during this jour- 
ney: I recollect, indeed, that on approaching 
Lyons, I withed to pro'ong it by going to ſo» the 
banks of the Lignon ; for among the romances 1 
had read with my father, Aſtrea was not forgot- 
ten, and ri turned more fiequently to my thoughts 
than any other. Stopping for ſome refreſhmert, 
(while chatting with my hcſteſs) I enquired the 
way to Forcz, and was informed that country was 
an excellent place for mechanics, as there we 
many forges, and much iron work done there. 
This eulogium inſtantly calmed my romantic cu- 
rioſity, for I felt no inclination to feek Dianas and 
Sylvanders among a generation of blackſmiths. 
{dhe 
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The d woman who encouraged me with this 
piece of .uformation, certainly thought I was a 
journeyman lock-tmith. 


I had ſome view in going to Lv: 1s: on my ar- 
rival I went to the Can ites, to fee, Tatemoitelle 
du Chatelct, a friend of Madame de \ ... :ns's, for 
whom I had brought a letter when | came there 
with NI. le Maitre, ſo that it was an acquaintance 
already formed. Madlle. du Chatclet informed me 
her friend had paſſed throvoh IL. yons, but could 
not tell whether the had got. un to Piedmont, be- 
ing uncertain at her departure whether it would 
not be neceſſary to ſtop in Savoy ; but if I choſe 
ſhe would immediately write tor information, an- 
thought my beſt plan would be to remain at Lycos 
till ſhe received it.—l accepted this offer, but did 
not dare to tell Mademoiſclle du Chatelet how 
much I was preſſed for an anſwer, a. that my al- 
moſt exhauſted purſe would not permit me to wait 
long. It was not an appearance of coolneſs tht 
withheld me, on the contrary, I was very kin ly 
reccived, and treated on the footing of equality, and 
this took from me the reſolution of explaining my 
circumſtances not bearing to deſcend from a com- 
panion to a miſerable begger. 
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I fem t "ape ret a very connected remem- 
brance of . pot of ee Nie contuired in this 
book : yet I thi. '. 1 © ,,vitiber, about the ſame pe- 
ried, anoth-c rwurnev t Lyons( the particulars of 
vi. I cannot re-olli CE) wee | found myſelf 
mucli ſtreightened. and a conſuſed remembrance 
of the ce mities to wich I was reduced does not 
contribute recall the idea agrecauly. Hd I been 
like maiiy others, had I poſſeſſed the talent of bor- 
rowing and running in debt at every ale-houſe 1 
came to, I ht have fared better; but in that 
my incapaci:; equalled my repugnance, and to 
demonſtrate tlie prevalence of both, it will be ſuf- 
ficent to ſay, tliat to” | have paſſed almoſt my whole 
life in indifferent circumſtances, and frequently 
near wanting bread, | was never once afzed for 
money by a creditor without having it in my 
power to pay it inſtantly, I could never bear to 
contract clamorous debts, and have ever preferred 
ſuffering to owing. 


Being reduced to paſs my nights in the ſtreet, may 
certainly be called ſuffering, and this was ſeveral 
times the caſe at Lyons, having preferred buying 
bread with the te pence I had remaining, to be- 
ſtowing them on a lodging; as I was convinced 
there was leſs danger of dying for want of fleep- 
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than of hunger. What is aſtoniſhing, while in 
this unhappy tuation, I took no care for the fu- 
ture, was neither uneaty or melancholy, but pati- 
ently waited an anſwer to Mademoiſelle du Cha- 
telet's letter, and laving in the open air, ſtretched 
on the earth, or on a berch, flept as foundly as if 
repoling on a bed of roſes, I remember particu- 
larly to have paſt a moſt delightful night at ſome 
diſtance from the city, in a road which had the 
Rhone, or Saonc, I can't recollect which, on one 
ſide, and a range of raiſed gardens, with terraces 
on the other. It hal been a very hot day, the 
evening was delightful, the dew moiſtened the fad- 
ing graſs, no wind was ſtirring, the air was freſh 
without chillneſs, the ſetting ſun had tinged the 
clouds with a beautiful crimſon, which was again re- 
flected by the water, and the trees that bordered the 
terrace were alled with nightingales who were con- 
tinually anſwering each other's ſongs. I walked 
along in a kind of extacy, giving up my heart and 
ſenſes to the enjoyment of ſo many delights, and 
ſighing only from a regret of enjoying them alone. 
Abtorved in tis pleating reverie, I lengthened my 
walk till it grew very late, without perceiving I 
was tired; at length, however, I diſcovered it, and 
threw mytelf on the ſtep of a kind of niche, or 
falſe door, in tic terrace wall. How charming 
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was the couch ! the trees formed a ſtately canopy, 
a nightingale fat directly over me, and with his fott 
notes lulled me to reſt : how pleaſing my repoſe, 
my awaking more ſo. It was broad day; on opening 
my eyes I ſaw the water, the verdure, an admir- 
able landſcape before me. I aroſe, ſhook off ihe 
remains of drowſineſs, and finding I was hungry, 
retook the way to the city, reſolving, with inex- 
preſſible gaiety, to ſpend the two pieces of i blancs 
I had yet remaining in a good breakfaſt. I found 
myſelt fo cheartul that I went all the way ſinging ; 
I even remember I ſang a cantata of Batiſtin's called 
the Baths of Thomery, which I knew by heart. 
May a bleſſing light on the good Batiſtin and his 
good cantata, which procured me a better breakfaſt 
than I had expected, and a ſtill better dinner, 
which I did not expect at all. In the midſt of my 
ſinging I heard ſome one behind me, and turning 
round perceived an Antonine, who followed after 
and ſeemed to liſten with pleaſure to my ſong. 
At length, accoſting me, he aſked if 1 underſtood 
muſic. I anſwered * /:tt/:”? but in a manner to 
have it underſtood I knew a £r: at deal, and as he 
continued queſtioning of me, related 2 part of my 
ſtory. He aſked me if I had ever copied muſic? 
I replied © often” vb vas true: 1 had learned 
moſt by copying. Vell,“ continu he, © come 
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with me, 1 can employ you for a few days, during 
which time you ſhall want for nothing ; proviced 
you conſent not to quit my room.” | acquieſced 
very willingly, and followed him. 


This Antonine was called M. Rolichon: he 
loved muſic, underſtood it, and ſung in ſome little 
concerts with his ſriends; thus far all was innocent 
and right, but apparently this taſte had become a 
furor, part of which he was obliged to conceal. He 
conducted me into a chamber, where I found a great 
quantity of muſic : he gave me ſome to copy, par- 
ticularly the cantata he had heard me ſinging, and 
which he was ſhortly to ſing himſelf. 


I remained here three or four days, copying all 
the time I did not eat, for never in my life was I 
ſo hungry, or better fed. M. Rolichon brought my 
proviſions himſelf from the kitchen, and it appear- 
ed that theſe good prieſts lived well, it leaſt if every 
one fared as I did. In my life 1 never took ſuch 
pleaſure in eating, and it muſt be owned this 
good cheer came very opportunely, for I was al- 
moſt exhauſted. I worked as heartily as I eat, 
which is ſay ing a great deal; tis true I was not as 
correct as diligent, for ſome days after, meeting M. 
Rolichon in the ſtreet, he informed me there were 
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ſo many omiſhons, repetitions and tranſpoſitions in 
the parts I had copied, that they could not be per- 
formed. It muſt be owned, that in chuſing the 
profeſſion of muſic, 1 lit on that | was leaſt calcu- 
lated for; yet my voice was good and I copied neat- 
ly, but the fatigue of long works bewilders me fo 
much, that I ſpend more time in alteringand ſeratch- 

ing out, than in pricking down, and if I do not 
_ employ the ſtricteſt attention in comparing the ſe- 
veral parts, they are ſure to fail in the execution. 
Thus though endeavouring to do well, my per- 
formance was very faulty; for aiming at expedi- 
tion, I did all amiſs. This did not prevent M. 
Rolichon from treating me well to the laſt, and 
giving me half a crown at my departure, which I 
certainly did not deſerve, and which compleatly 
ſet me up, for a few days after I received newsfrom 
Madame de Warrens, who was at Chambery, with 
money to defray the expences of my journey to her; 
which I performed with rapture. Since then my 
finances have frequently been very low, but never 
at ſuch an ebb as to reduce me to faſting, and I 
mark this period with a heart fully alive to the 
bounty of Providence, as the laſt of my life in 
which I ſuſtained poverty and hunger. 


I rem ained 
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I remained at Lyons ſeven or eight days to wait 
for ſome little commiſſions with which Madame de 
Warrens had charged Mademoiſelle du Chatelet, 
whom during this interval I viſited more aſſiduouſſy 
than before, having the pleaſure of talking with 
her of her friend, and being no longer diſturbed by 
the cruel remembrance of my ſituation, or painful 
endeavours to conceal it. Mademoiſelle du Cha- 
telet was neither young nor handſome, but did not 
want for elegance; ſhe was eaſy and obliging, 
while her underſtanding gave price to her famili- 
arity. She had a taſte for that kind of moral obſer · 
vation which leads to the knowledge of mankind, 
and from her originated that ſtudy in myſelf. She 
was fond of the works of Le Sage, particularly 
Gil Blas, which ſhe lent me, and recommended 
to my peruſal. I read this performance with plea- 
ſure, but my judgment was not yet ripe enough to 
reliſh that ſort of reading, I liked romances which 
abounded with high-flown ſentiments. 


Thus did I paſs my time at the grate of Made- 
moiſelle du Chatelet; with as much profit as plea- 
ſure. It is certain that the intereſting and ſenſi- 
ble converſation of a deſerving woman is more pro- 
per to form the underſtanding of a young man than 
all 
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all the pedantic philoſophy of books. I got ac- 
quainted at the Chaſattes with ſome other boarders 
and their friends, and among the reſt, with a young 
perſon of fourteen, called Mademoiſelle Serre, 
whom I did not much notice at that time, though 
J was in love with her eight or nine years after- 
wards, and with great reaſon, for ſhe was a moſt 
charming girl. 


I was fully occupied with the idea of ſeeing Ma- 
dame de Warrens, and this gave ſome reſpite to my 
chimeras, for finding happineſs in real objects I 
was the leſs inclined to ſeek it in non- entities. I 
had not only found her, but alſo by her means, 
and near her, an agreeable ſituation, having ſent 
me word the had procured one that would ſuit me, 
and by which I ſhould not be obliged to quit her. I 
exhauſted all my conjectures in gueſſing what this 
occupation could be, but I muſt have poſſeſſed the 
art of divination to have hit on the right. 1 had 
money ſufficient to make my journey agreeable : 
Mademoiſelle du Chatelet perſuaded me to hire a 
horie, but this I could not conſent to, and I was cer- 
tainly right, for by ſo doing I ſhould have loſt the 
pleaſure of the laſt pedeſtrian expedition I ever 
made; for I cannot give that name to thoſe excur- 
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lions I have frequently taken about my own neigh - 
bourliood, while I lived at Motiers. 


It is very ſingular that my imagination never 
riſes ſo high as when my ſituation is leaſt agreeable 
or chearful. When every thing ſmiles around me, 
I am leaſt amuſed ; my heart cannot confine itſelf 
to realities, cannot embelliſh, but muſt create. Real 
objects ſtrike me as they truly are, my imagination 
can only decorate ideal ones. If I would paint the 
ſpring, it muſt be in winter, if defe-the a beautiful 
landſcape, it muſt be while ſurrounded +12 walls, 
and I have ſaid a hundred times, that was I confin- 
ed in the Baſtile, I could draw the moſt inchant- 
ing picture of liberty. On my departure from Ly- 
ons I ſaw nothing but an agree:;ble future, the con- 
tent | now with reaſon enjoyed, was as great as my 
diſcontent had been at leaving Paris, notwithſtand- 
ing, I had not during this journey any of th.ofe delight- 
ful reveries I then enjo el. Mymind was ferenc, and 
that was all; 1 drew near the excellent {friend I was 
going to ſce, my heart overflowing with tendetieſs, 
enjoying in advance, but without intoxication, the 
pleafure of living near her; I had always cxpeted 
this, and it was as if rothiog new had happcned. 
Meantime I was anxious about the employment 
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Madame de Warrens had procured me, as if that 
alone had been material. My ideas were calm and 
peaceable, not raviſhing and celeſtial; every object 
ſtruck my ſight in its natural form; I obſerved the 
ſurrounding landſcapes, remarked the trees, the 
houſes, the ſprings, deliberated on the croſs-roads, 
was fearful of loſing myſelf, yet did not do fo; in a 
word, I was no longer in ti empyreum, but pre- 
ciſely where I found myſelf, or ſometimes perhaps 
at the end of my journey, never farther, 


I am in recounting my travels as I was in mak- 
king them, loath to arrive at the concluſion. My 
heart beat with joy as I approached my dear Ma- 
dame de W arrens, but I went no faſter on that ac- 
count. I love to walk at my cafe and ſtop at lei- 
ſure ; a ſtrolling life is neceſſary to me: travelling on 
foot, in a fine country, with fine weather, and hav- 
ing an agreeable object to terminate my journey, 
is the manner of living of all others moſt ſuited to 
my taſte. 


It is already underſtood what mean I by a fine 
country; never can a flat one, though ever ſo beau- 
tiful, appear ſuch in my eyes: I muſt have tor- 
rents, fir trees, black woods, mountains to climb or 
deſcend, and rugged roads with precipices on either 
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ſide to alarm me. I experienced this pleaſure in its 
utmoſt extent as I approached Chambery, not far 
from a mountain which is called Pas-de [ Echelle. 
Above the main road, which is hewn through the 
rock, a ſmall river runs and ruſhes into fearful 
chaſms which it appears to have been millions of 
ages in forming. The road has been hedged by a 
parapet to prevent accidents, which enabled me to 
contemplate the whole deſcent, and gain vertigoes 
at pleaſure; for a great part of my amuſement in 
theſe ſteep rocks, is, they cauſe a giddineſs and 
ſwimming in my head which I am particularly fond 
of, provided I am in ſafety; leaning therefore, over. 
the parapet, I remained whole hours, catching from 
time to time a glance of the froth and blue water, 
whoſe ruſhing caught my ear, mingled with the 
cries of ravens and other birds of prey that flew 
from rock to rock, and buſh to buth, at ſix hundred 
feet below me. In places where the flope was to. 
lerably regular, and clear enough from buthes to let 
ſtones roll freely, I went a conſiderable way to ga- 
ther them, bringing thoſe I could but juſt carry, 
which I piled on the parapet, and then threw dowa 
one after the other, being tranſported at ſecing them 
roll, rebound and fly into a thouſand pieces before 
they reached the bottom of the precipice. 
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Near Chambery I enjoyed an equally pleaſing 
ſpectacle, though of a different kind; the road paſſ- 
ing near the foot of the moſt charming caſcade I 
ever ſaw. The water, which is very rapid, ſhoots 
from the top of an exceſſive ſteep mountain, falling 
at ſuch a diſtance from its bale that you may walk 
between the caſcade and the rock without any in- 
convenience ; but if not particularly careful it is eaſy 
to be deceived, as I was, for the water, falling from 
ſuch an immenſe height, ſeparates, and deſcends 
like rain, and on approaching too near this cloud, 
without perceiving it, you may be wet through in 
an inſtant. 


At length I arrived at Madame de W arrens's ; ſhe 
was not alone, the Intendent-General was with her. 
Without ſpeaking a word to me, ſhe caught my 
hand, and preſenting me to him with that natural 
grace which charmed all hearts, ſaid, This, Sir, is 
the poor young man I mentioned, deign to protect 
him as long as he deſerves it, and I ſhall feel no 
concern for the remainder of his life.” Then add- 
ed, addrefling herſelf to me, © Child, you now be- 
long to the King, thank Monſieur the Intendant, 
who furniſhes you with the means of exiſtence.” I 
ſtared, without anſwering, without knowing what 
to think of all this; riſing ambition almoſt turned 
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my head ; I was already prepared to act the Inten- 
dant myſelf. My fortune, however, was not ſo 
brilliant as I had imagined, but it was ſuthcient to 
maintain me, which as I was ſituated was a capi- 
tal acquiſition. I ſhall now explain the nature of 
my employment. 

King Victor Amadeus, judging by the event of 
preceding wars, and the ſituation of the ancient 
patrimony of his fathers, that he ſhould not log 
be able to maintain it, wiſhed to drain it before hand. 
Reſolving, therefore, to tax the nobility, he ordercd 
a general ſurvey of the whole country, in order 
that it might be rendered more equal and produc- 
tive. This ſcheme, which was began under the 
father, was compleated by the ſon: two or three 
hundred men, part ſurveyars, who were called 
geometricians, and part writers, who were called 
ſecretaries, were employed in this work: Among 
thoſe of the latter deſcription Madame de Warrens 
had got me appointed. This poſt, without being 
very lucrative, furniſhed the means of living eligi- 
bly in that country ; the misfortune was this eme 
ployment could not be of any great duration, but 
it put me in train to procure ſomething better, as 
by this means the hoped to enſure the particular 
protection of the Intendant, who might find me 
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ſome more ſettled occupation before this was con- 
cluded. 


I entered on my new employment a few days 


after my arrival, and as there was no great diffi- 
culty in the buſineſs, ſoon underſtood it; thus, 
after four or five years of unſettled lite, folly and 
ſutfering, ſince my departure from Geneva, I began, 
lor the firſt time, to gain my bread with credit. 


Theſe long details of my early youth muſt have 


appeared trifling, and I am ſorry for it: though 


born a man, in a variety of inſtances I was long a 
child, and am fo yet in many particulars. I did 
not promiſe the Public a great perſonage ; I pro- 
miſed to deſcribe myſelf as I am, and to know me 
in my advanced age, it was neceſſary to have known 
me in my youth. As, in general, objects that are 
preſent make leſs impreſſion on me than the bare 
remembrance of them, (my ideas being all from re- 
collection) the firſt traits which were engraven on 
my mind have diſtinctly remained; thoſe which 
have ſince been imprinted there, have rather com- 
bined with the former than effaced them. There 
is a certain, yet varied ſucceſſion of affections and 
ideas, which continue to regulate thoſe that follow 
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them, and this progreſſion muſt be known, in or- 
der to juge rightly of thoſe they have influenced. 
I have ſtudied to develope the firſt cauſes, the bet · 
ter to ſhew the concatenation of effects. I would be 
able by ſome means to render my foul tranſparent 
to the eyes of the Reader, and for this purpoſe en 
deavour to ſhew it in every poſſible point of view, 
to give him every inſight, and act in ſuch a man- 
ner, that not a motion ſhould eſcape him, as by 
this means he may form a judgment of the prin- 
ciples that produced them. 


Did I take upon myſelf to decide, and ſay to the 
Reader, Such is my character, he might think, 
that if 1 did not endeavour to deccive him, I at 
leaſt deceived myſelf; but in recounting ſimply all 
that has happened to me, all my aCtions, thoughts, 
and feelings, I cannot lead him into an error, un- 


leſs I do it wilfully, which by this means I could 


not eaſily effect, ſince it is his province to compare 
the elements, and judge of the being they compoſe : 
thus the reſult muſt be his work, and if he is then 
deceived, the error will be his own. It is not ſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe that my recitals ſhould be 
merely faithful, they muſt alſo be minute; it is 
not for me to judge of the importance of facts, I 
ouglit to declare them ſimply as they are, and leave 
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the eſtimate that is to be formed of them to him. 
I have adhered to this principle hitherto with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactitude, and ſhall not depart 
from it in the continuation ; but the impreſſions of 
age are leſs lively than thoſe of youth; I began by 
delineating the latter, ſhould I recollect the reſt 
with the ſame preciſion, the Reader may, perhaps, 
become weary and impatient, but I ſhall not be 
diſſatisfied with my labour. I have but one thing 
to apprehend in this undertaking: I do not dread 
ſaying too much, or advancing falſities, but I am 
fearful of not ſaying enough, or concealing truths. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


